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THE  UNIVERSITY 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  Wll. 
Shailer  Mathews,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  Haskell  Oriental  Museum, 

Room  10. 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 
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Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  Wll. 
Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
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Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  9A. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  9A. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School;  the  Law  School;  Courses  in  Medicine;  the  School  of  Education, 
including  the  College  of  Education,  the  University  High  School,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Elementary  School;  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven;  the  libraries  contain  over  600,000  bound  volumes 
and  200,000  pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).    For  the  year  1921-22  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
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quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  20, 1921;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1921; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1922;  Spring  Quarter,  April  3,  1922.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of 
Science;  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Law 
School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the  School  of 
Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  of  Philosophy  in  Educa- 
tion, and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  Social  Service  Administration,  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee  for 
laboratory  work.    Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the  President. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee.—- 

1.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  is  $50.00  a  quarter. 

2.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  the  College  of  Education,  and  unclassified  students,  is  $60.00  a  quarter  for 
regular  work  (three  majors  for  a  quarter) ;  for  a  fourth  major,  in  addition,  $20.00 
a  quarter. 

3.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, including  materials  fees  in  that  school,  is  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in 
the  Law  School,  $65.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in  the  Medical  Courses,  including 
laboratory  fees,  $75.00  a  quarter;  and  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  $50.00 
a  quarter. 
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4.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter, 
and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter.  All 
fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $6.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  Industrial 
Educat;6n,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  are  charged  for  certain 
courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Twelve  dollars  ($12.00)  is  the 
maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  laboratory  courses  are  required  to  pur- 
chase at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  adequate  breakage  and  supply  coupon  tickets 
to  be  deposited  as  follows:  for  courses  in  Chemistry,  with  the  Curator  of  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory;  for  courses  in  Physiology,  with  the  instructor  in  charge; 
for  courses  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  with  the  instructor  in  charge;  and  for 
courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology, 
at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building.  New  tickets  must 
be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a  refund  of  the  unused 
balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  quarter  in  the  men's  gymnasium  and  $1.50 
in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Candidates  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  April  1. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  Divinity  students  will  be  found  on  p.  19. 
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AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  Prizes,  University  Service, 
Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  Outside  Employment.  The  position 
of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau 
many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they 
have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular  Awards 
and  Aids. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below.  For  special  regulations  for  degrees  in  the  Divinity 
School  see  p.  30. 

I.      THE   MASTER'S   DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,1  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2,  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work,  is  done.2  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

»  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 

» In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 
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d)  The  delivery  of  three  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.    Two  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.   THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowl- 
edge; and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of 
the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
with  less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  & 
reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I :  The  work  offered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is 
outlined  by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate, 
not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work 
required  will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal 
work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow 
specialization.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  his  principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him 

1  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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for  productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculties  when  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not,  under  this  plan  .take  more  than  two -thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Dissertation. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

Ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred,  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head 
or  acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements.  (See  special 
circular  entitled  Dissertation  Regulations.) 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
and  also  as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that 
the  dissertation  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half -roan). 

b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  to  print  the  required 
one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This 
guaranty  shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
ferring of  the  degree. 
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c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  dissertation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General 
Library. 

Additional  dissertation  regulations: 

d)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  briefer  than 
that  received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for 
publication.  For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account 
of  the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the 
evidence  used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a 
single  chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

e)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  accepted  for  publi- 
cation, five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  dissertation  are  required  for 
deposit  in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

/)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  d)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

g)  Clauses  d)-f)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
dissertation  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  complete  dissertation. 

4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I  (see  2,  a),  p.  9):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy the  student  may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
(1)  the  requirements  of  the  department  and  (2)  the  dissertation  requirements 
(see  3,  p.  10).  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
members  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  some  other  department,  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  dissertation,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his 
Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  exami- 
nation. In  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement 
should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  exami- 
nation should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

Plan  II  (see  2,  a),  p.  10):  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department 
or  departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there 
are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is 
separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 
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5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.1 

* In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


I.    HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

The  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  perpetuates  the  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  an  institution  originally  established  and  still  con- 
trolled by  the  corporation  known  as  "The  Baptist  Theological  Union  located 
at  Chicago."    The  institution  was  founded  in  1866  and  fully  organized  in  1867. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity, he  made  it  a  condition  of  the  gift  that  the  Seminary  should  become  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University.  In  order  to  realize  this  condition  he  further 
stipulated  that  $100,000  of  his  subscription  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Divinity  School  on  the  University  Campus,  and  that  $100,000  of 
it  should  be  set  apart  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  Divinity  School.  In 
keeping  with  these  requirements  Articles  of  Agreement  were  entered  into  between 
the  boards  of  the  two  institutions  by  which  the  Theological  Seminary  became 
the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  As  such  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  University  and  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  standards 
of  University  instruction. 
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II.    OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION 


I.    THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO 

OFFICERS 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  President. 
Andrew  MacLeish,  First  Vice-President. 
Howard  G.  Grey,  Second  Vice-President. 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Treasurer. 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Secretary. 
John  F.  Moulds,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Wallace  Heckman,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor. 
Nathan  C.  Plimpton,  Assistant  Auditor. 

MEMBERS 

Class  I.    Term  Expires  in  1921 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Charles  W.  Gilkey 

Howard  G.  Grey  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Charles  R.  Holden  Francis  W.  Parker 

jFrederick  A.  Smith 

Class  II.    Term  Expires  in  1922 
Eli  B.  Felsenthal  Julius  Rosenwald 

Harry  Pratt  Judson  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Willard  A.  Smith 

Harold  H.  Swift 

Class  III.    Term  Expires  in  1923 
Trevor  Arnett  Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Jesse  A.  Baldwin  Charles  E.  Hughes 

Wilber  E.  Post  Andrew  MacLeish 

Robert  L.  Scott 


II.    OFFICERS  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  UNION  AND  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES 
ICharles  A.  Marsh,  President,  Chicago. 
Smith  T.  Ford,  Vice-President,  Chicago. 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Secretary,  Chicago. 
Francis  W.  Parker,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 
Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor,  Chicago. 

Wallace  Heckman,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager,  Chicago, 
t  Deceased. 
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Class  I.    Term  Expires  in  1921 
William  Clancy,  Chicago.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Chicago. 

Charles  W.  Gilkey,  Chicago.  Shailer  Mathews,  Chicago. 

Robert  L.  Scott,  Chicago. 

Class  II.    Term  Expires  in  1922 
Frank  H.  Burt,  Chicago.  jCharles  A.  Marsh,  Chicago. 

Smith  T.  Ford,  Chicago.  John  A.  Reichelt,  Deerfield,  111. 

Judson  B.  Thomas,  Chicago. 

Class  III.    Term  Expires  in  1923 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Chicago.  Charles  R.  Holden,  Chicago. 

Thomas  W.  Goodspeed,  Chicago.  Julius  A.  Johnson,  Chicago. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago. 


III.    THE  DIVINITY  FACULTY 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Comparative 

Theology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology;    Dean 

of  the  Divinity  School. 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
Shirley  Jackson  Case,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History  and 

New  Testament  Interpretation. 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  History  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Church  History. 
Gerald  Birney  Smith,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology. 
Theodore  Gerald  Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Preaching  and  Religious 

Education  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology, 
t  Frank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical 

Theology. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  Emeritus  on  Modern 

Missions.  

Joseph  Manson  Aetman,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Education 

and  Director  of  Vocational  Training. 
John  Wildman  Moncriep,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Church 

History.  

Archibald  Gillies  Baker,  Th.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Missions. 
Fredric  Mason  Blanchard,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
Peter  George  Mode,  A.M.,  Th.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church 
History. 

Robert  Waterman  Stevens,  A.B.,  University  Organist  and  Director  of  Music. 
Theodore  Albert  Mueller,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Divinity  School 

Library. 

t  Deceased. 
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Antranig  Arakel  Bedikian,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Armenian  Evangelical  Church,  New 

York  City  (Summer,  1921). 
Clayton  Raymond  Bowen,  D.B.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation, 

Meadville  Theological  School  (Summer,  1921). 
Allan  Hoben,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Carleton  College  (Summer,  1921). 
William  Ezra  Lingelbach,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  European  History, 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (Summer,  1921). 
Theophile  James  Meek,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament,  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School  (Summer,  1921). 
John  Thomas  McNeill,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  European  History, 

Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada  (Summer,  1921). 
Lewis  Bayles  Paton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and 

Criticism,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (Summer,  1921). 
Harris  Franklin  Rall,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  (Summer,  1921). 
James  Henry  Snowden,   D.D.,   LL.D.,   Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Summer,  1921). 
Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  State  University  of 

Iowa  (Summer,  1921).  

Peter  George  Mode,  A.M.,  Th.B.,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Northwestern 
Baptist  Education  Society. 


IV.    THE  DIVINITY  CONFERENCE 

The  Divinity  Conference  consists  of  all  members  of  the  Divinity  Faculty 
and  of  the  following  instructors  in  the  Faculties  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  whose  work  is  closely  associated  with  that  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School: 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek; 

Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 
John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 
Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 
Fred  Merrifield,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and 

Interpretation. 
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Martin  Sprengling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Albert  Eustace  Haydon,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Religion. 

T.  George  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Egyptology;  Secretary  of  Haskell 
Museum. 

Robert  Waterman  Stevens,  Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choirs. 


V.    THE  FACULTY  OF 

THE  CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

(affiliated  with  the  university  of  Chicago) 

Ozora  Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology;  President 
of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Frank  Gibson  Ward,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Education;   Dean  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Giles  Buckingham  Willcox,  D.D.,  Stone  Professor  Emeritus  of  Practical 
Theology. 

Graham  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Economics. 

Clarence  Augustine  Beckwith,  D.D.,  Secretary,  Illinois  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology. 

Henry  Hammersley  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Sweetzer  and  Michigan  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation;  Registrar  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Fredric  Mason  Blanchard,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution. 

William  Eleazar  Barton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Harry  Thomas  Stock,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Instructor  in  Church  History;  Librarian. 


VI.    THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  RYDER  (UNIVERSALIST) 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

(affiliated  with  the  university  of  Chicago) 
Lewis  Beals  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  and  Lecturer  on  Denominational 

History  and  Doctrine. 
L.  Ward  Brigham,  D.D.,  Lecturer  in  Liturgies. 


VII.    THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  DIVINITY  HOUSES 

1.    The  Disciples'  Divinity  House 

Winfred   Ernest  Garrison,    D.B.,    Ph.D.,    Dean;    Associate   Professor   of 

Church  History. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

2.    The  Norwegian  Baptist  Divinity  House 
Henrik  Gundersen,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
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VIII.    THE  DIVINITY  FELLOWS,  1920-21 
Adolf  August  Brux,  Semitics. 
Ernest  John  Chave,  B.Th.,  Practical  Theology. 
Carl  Addington  Dawson,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Practical  Theology. 
Mary  Redington  Ely,  S.T.B.,  New  Testament. 
Clyo  Jackson,  A.M.,  New  Testament. 
Isadore  Keyfitz,  A.B.,  Semitics. 
Darwin  Ashley  Leavitt,  A.B.,  Semitics. 
Alfred  Watts  Newcombe,  D.B.,  Church  History. 
William  V.  Roosa,  A.M.,  New  Testament. 
William  Henry  Sassaman,  A.M.,  Semitics. 
Albert  James  Saunders,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Practical  Theology. 
Alfred  Tonness,  D.B.,  A.M.,  Systematic  Theology. 
Harold  Rideout  Willoughby,  A.M.,  S.T.B.  New  Testament. 
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III.    REGULATIONS  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


I.    GENERAL  INFORMATION 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Divinity  School  includes — 

1.  The  Graduate  Divinity  School,  designed  for  college  graduates. 

2.  The  English  Theological  Seminary,  offering  a  four  years'  prescribed  cur- 
riculum in  English  subjects,  consisting  of  resident  courses  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
and  non-resident  correspondence  courses  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

3.  Co-operating  with  the  Divinity  School  are  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  the  Ryder  Divinity  School  (affiliated  according  to  the  terms  on  p.  91), 
the  Disciples'  Divinity  House,  and  the  Meadville  Theological  School.  Special 
arrangements  can  be  made  also  for  work  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation College.  The  Norwegian  Baptist  Divinity  House  is  also  located  at 
the  University.  The  faculties  of  the  affiliated  seminaries  and  Divinity  Houses 
constitute  an  exceptionally  large  teaching  body  and  arrange  their  work  co- 
operatively in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  increase  the  field  of  specialization. 

FELLOWSHIPS,   SCHOLARSHIPS,    AND   REMUNERATIVE   RELIGIOUS   WORK 

1.  Fellowships. — 

1)  The  following  Fellowships  are  available  for  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School: 

a)  The  "Biblical  Fellowship,"  yielding  $420  for  one  year,  is  assigned  to  that 
student  who  has  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theological  school 
of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  biblical  subjects. 

b)  The  "Historical  Fellowship,"  yielding  $420  for  one  year,  is  assigned  to  that 
student  who  has  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theological  school 
of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  historical  subjects. 

c)  The  "Theological  Fellowship,"  yielding  $420  for  one  year,  is  assigned  to 
that  student  who  has  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theological 
school  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown 
special  proficiency  in  theological  subjects. 

d)  The  "Drake  Memorial  Biblical  Fellowship"  of  $6,000,  founded  by  Mrs. 

Caroline  M.  Drake,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a 

Fellow  in  the  Divinity  School  whose  specialty  is  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Note. — The  foregoing  four  Fellowships  are,  by  direction  of  the  founders,  limited  to 
Baptist  students. 

e)  Five  "Divinity  School  Fellowships,"  each  yielding  $405  for  one  year,  are 
assigned  to  students  who  have  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a 
theological  school  of  approved  standing. 

Note. — These  Ave  Fellowships  are  not  limited  to  Baptist  students. 
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f)  Fellowships  of  various  amounts  are  also  assigned  students  who  are 
registered  in  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  and 
Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

2)  Service. — In  order  to  cultivate  independence  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  to  obtain  for  him  the  advantage  which  proceeds  from  practical  work,  each 
student  on  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  render  assistance  of  some  kind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  This  assistance  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  in  work  upon  the  Journal  of  Religion,  as  assistant  in  reading  class 
papers,  or  as  assistant  in  the  departmental  library;  but  in  no  case  will  a  student 
be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such 
service. 

3)  Outside  work. — During  the  time  of  appointment  a  Fellow  may  not  have 
pastoral  charge  of  a  church  or  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary  compensation 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  or  the  Dean. 

4)  Quarterly  report. — The  Fellow  makes  to  the  Dean,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter,  a  written  report,  indorsed  by  the  head  or  acting  head  of  his 
department,  indicating  the  courses  chosen  by  him  as  a  student  and  the  work 
assigned  to  him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter  and  for  the 
previous  quarter. 

5)  Method  of  application. — Applications  for  a  Fellowship  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  application  should  be  accompanied 
by:  (a)  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  applicant;  (b)  a  catalogue  of  the 
institution  from  which  he  has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with  the  courses 
in  which  he  has  studied  marked;  (c)  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he 
has  pursued  his  theological  studies,  with  the  courses  in  which  he  has  studied 
marked;  (d)  any  dissertations  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  applicant,  whether  printed  or  otherwise;  (e)  letters  or  testimonials 
from  former  instructors  with  regard  to  the  applicant's  ability  in  the  particular 
line  in  which  he  applies  for  a  Fellowship. 

The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  takes  place  during  the  first  days  of 
April,  and  applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  on  or  before  March  1 . 

A  blank  form  of  application  will  be  furnished  by  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

2.  Scholarships. — 

The  following  Scholarships  are  available  for  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School: 

1)  The  " Caleb  Van  Husan  Scholarship"  of  $2,000,  endowed  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Caleb  Van  Husan,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  a  member  of  the  Middle  or  Senior  Class  who  gives  unusual 
promise. 

2)  The  "McClurg  Scholarship"  of  $2,000,  founded  by  Miss  Mary  F. 
McClurg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
students  of  the  Divinity  School,  graduates  of  Pillsbury  Academy  or  students 
from  the  state  of  Minnesota  to  have  the  preference. 

3)  The  "Edgcomb  Sisters  Memorial  Fund"  of  $2,000,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  a  theological  student  who  gives  evidence  of  future  efficiency 
in  the  ministry. 
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4)  The  "Charles  Miller  Burchard  Memorial  Scholarship"  of  $2,500,  endowed 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Burchard,  of  Kankakee,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  a  theological  student  approved  by  the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 

5)  The  "Atkins  Divinity  Scholarship"  of  $2,500,  endowed  by  E.  C.  Atkins, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  theological  student 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

6)  The  "Daniel  Volintine  Memorial  Scholarship"  of  $2,500,  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Volintine,  of  Aurora,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
one  or  more  theological  students  approved  by  the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 

7)  The  "Andrew  MacLeish  Scholarship"  of  $3,000,  endowed  by  Andrew 
MacLeish,  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  theological 
student  approved  by  the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 

8)  The  "Mary  A.  Roundy  Scholarships,"  two  of  $3,000  each,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  theological  students  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

9)  The  "Henry  H.  Hewitt"  fund  of  $3,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for  worthy 
students  "who  give  promise  of  becoming  efficient  gospel  preachers." 

10)  The  "Alexa  J.  Gates"  fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  ministerial  students. 

11)  The  "O.  S.  Phelps  Aid  Fund"  of  $2,000,  the  income  to  be  used  in 
"assisting  deserving  students  of  the  Divinity  School." 

12)  The  "Eunice  C.  Evans"  fund  of  $5,479.34,  the  income  to  be  used  for 

needy  and  worthy  students. 

Note — The  scholarships  are  assigned  in  return  for  service  usually  in  connection 
with  some  church. 

3.  Scholarship  funds. — In  addition  to  the  above  the  University  has  set  aside 
the  income  from  certain  specific  sources  as  a  Divinity  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
income  from  these  sources  is  at  present  about  $12,000. 

These  scholarships  cannot  be  assured  to  students  who  are  present  for  the 
Summer  Quarter  only. 

4.  The  Milo  P.  Jewett  Prize  for  Bible  Reading. — A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  ($50) 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  evincing  the  greatest  ability  in  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  Contestants  must  have  not  less  than  eighteen  (18)  nor  more 
than  twenty-seven  (27)  majors  of  graduate  Divinity  credit.  Application  must 
be  made  to  the  Dean  before  May  1. 

5.  The  Northwestern  Baptist  Education  Society. — Students  who  are  members 
of  regular  Baptist  churches,  and  who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to 
supply  a  pulpit  regularly,  may  receive  assistance  from  the  Northwestern  Baptist 
Education  Society  on  condition  that  they  render  some  appointed  service  so 
arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  work  in  the  classroom.  The  Society  may 
also  at  its  discretion  loan  without  interest  to  worthy  students,  especially  those 
who  desire  to  devote  their  entire  time  and  energy  to  study,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $100  a  year,  the  same  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  after  leaving  the 
institution. 

6.  Remunerative  work. — The  Graduate  Divinity  School  will  aid  approved 
students  of  satisfactory  standing  in  their  studies  to  earn  at  least  $250  during  the 
academic  year  composed  of  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  This 
guaranty  is  in  addition  to  the  tuition  of  $135  given  to  applicants  who  need  the 
assistance  and  maintain  the  prescribed  grade  in  scholarship. 
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1)  The  religious  work  open  to  students  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1) 
Preaching,  which  may  be  engaged  in  to  a  limited  extent,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Dean,  during  residence  and  during  regular  or  special  vacations.  There  are 
frequent  opportunities  for  supplying  churches  temporarily  or  regularly,  in  the 
city  and  surrounding  towns,  for  which  a  reasonable  compensation  may  be 
expected;  but  such  services  can  be  rendered  only  by  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  preaching,  and  may  be  undertaken  only  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean, 
and  with  the  provision  that  it  shall  not  occasion  the  absence  of  the  student  from 
any  regular  recitation  or  lecture.  (2)  City  mission,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  pastoral  assistance,  and  Sunday-school  work.  (3)  Work  in  co-operation 
with  charitable  organizations. 

2)  Arrangements  for  preaching  or  for  religious  work  are  made  through  the 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

3)  Further  opportunities  for  self-help. — In  addition  to  the  help  which  may 
be  secured  from  participation  in  work  of  a  religious  character,  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  may  avail  themselves  of  an  employment  bureau  conducted 
by  the  University  for  the  aid  of  students  desiring  to  earn  money  to  assist  them  in 
defraying  their  expenses. 

4)  Remunerative  work  cannot  be  assured  to  students  who  are  present  during 
the  Summer  Quarter  only.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such  work  as  may 
be  available. 

Correspondence  regarding  scholarships,  aid  from  the  Education  Society,  and 
remunerative  religious  work  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

EXPENSES 

1.  Tuition. — The  fee  for  instruction  (including  incidental  and  library  fees) 
is  $50.00  a  quarter.  Students  who  need  financial  assistance  may  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Dean  be  granted  a  tuition  voucher  of  $45  a  quarter  provided  they 
maintain  the  grade  of  scholarship  required  of  those  receiving  University  scholar- 
ships. To  students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  charge 
of  $5.00  as  a  matriculation  fee.  C3ee  paragraph  3,  Scholarship  funds,  above,  for 
statement  as  to  scholarships.) 

2.  Room  rent. — By  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  two  Divinity  halls, 
accommodating  140  students,  have  been  erected  upon  the  University  Quadrangle 
in  which  furnished  rooms  are  rented  to  men  students  regularly  matriculated  in 
the  Divinity  School  at  $18.00,  $20.00,  and  $22.00  a  quarter,  this  charge  being 
intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  heat,  light,  and  care  of  room.  Rooms  cannot  be 
subrented,  exchanged,  or  transferred  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  the  Cashier  of  the  University,  and  as 
the  number  of  rooms  is  limited  application  should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible.     Each  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $5.00. 

The  University  has  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Divinity  School  four 
buildings  providing  six  unfurnished  apartments,  five  of  four  rooms  each,  and  one 
of  three,  intended  for  the  use  of  married  divinity  students.  In  addition  the 
University  has  also  nine  furnished  apartments  of  from  four  to  seven  rooms  for 
the  use  of  foreign  missionaries  on  furlough  who  are  studying  in  the  Divinity 
School.    Rooms  may  also  be  rented  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 
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3.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 .  00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00. 

4.  Payment  of  bills. — All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter.  Delay  on  the  part  of  the  student  may  be 
avoided  by  sending  a  check  for  the  amount  due  with  the  registration  card  to  the  Cashier, 
who  will  return  a  receipt  at  once.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building, 
Room  1.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University  bills  are  paid.  Those 
who  fail  to  meet  this  obligation  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter  are  not 
regarded  as  members  of  the  University.  After  the  fifth  day,  to  secure  member- 
ship in  the  University  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00 
for  late  registration  will  be  required. 

5.  General  expenses. — In  the  University  Commons  meals  are  served  on  the 
cafeteria  plan,  the  cost  averaging  about  $7.00  per  week. 

THE   LIBKARIES 

The  University  Libraries  consist  of  the  General  Library  and  departmental 
libraries  for  the  several  departments,  and  contain  over  600,000  bound  volumes. 
The  GeDeral  Library  is  open  to  divinity  students,  and  the  Divinity  School 
departmental  library  is  located  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

Among  the  collections  owned  by  the  University,  and  of  special  value  to  the 
Divinity  School,  are  the  library  of  Professor  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  late  professor 
in  the  University  of  Berlin;  that  of  Dr.  George  B.  Ide;  the  Col  well  Library  of 
the  American  Bible  Union,  collected  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  while  prosecuting  his 
work  of  translating  the  Bible,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  translation  collections 
in  existence;  these  constituted  the  original  library  of  the  Baptist  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Large  accessions  are  also  being  constantly  made  by  purchase 
of  books,  especially  for  the  departmental  libraries  of  the  Divinity  School.  The 
leading  theological  journals  of  Europe  and  America  are  also  accessible  to  students. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  Newberry  Library,  and  the 
Crerar  Library,  with  their  large  and  valuable  collections,  are  within  reach  of 
divinity  students. 

HASKELL  AND  BARROWS  LECTURES 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  also  foundations  for  the  Haskell  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Religion,  to  be  given  at  the  University,  and  the  Barrows  Lectures 
on  Christianity,  to  be  given  in  various  centers  in  Asia.  The  lecturers  on  the 
latter  foundation  have  been:  John  Henry  Barrows,  late  president  of  Oberlin 
University;  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford;  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  late  president  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Haskell 
lecturers  have  been:  John  Henry  Barrows;  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall;  George 
Foote  Moore,  of  Harvard  Divinity  School;  Duncan  B.  Macdonald,  of  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary;  J.  M.  DeGroot,  of  the  University  of  Berlin;  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Franz  Cumont,  of  Brussels; 
A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of  Columbia  University;  Maurice  Bloomfield,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Carl  Bezold,  of  Heidelberg  University;  Dr.  Christian 
Snouck  Hurgronje,  of  the  University  of  Leiden;  Masaharu  Anesaki,  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokyo;  Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  Beirut,  Syria. 
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CHRISTIAN   SETTLEMENTS 

Experience  in  religious  work  in  cities  has  shown  the  necessity  of  close  study 
of  various  elements  of  urban  population  and  their  needs.  Only  by  personal 
acquaintance  on  terms  of  friendship  can  students  acquire  an  insight  into  the 
spiritual  life  of  people  of  various  races,  education,  and  economic  interests.  The 
social  settlement  has  established  its  methods  in  the  confidence  of  leaders  in  city 
churches.  Students  will  find  opportunity  for  gaining  knowledge  of  such  methods 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement.  The  Director  of  Vocational  Training 
is  also  Director  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center. 

Attention  of  students  is  also  called  to  the  work  outlined  in  the  Departments 
of  Practical  Theology  and  Sociology. 

RELIGIOUS   MEETINGS 

Religious  services. — The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  participate  in  the 
work  and  attend  the  services  of  the  religious  organizations  of  the  University: 
Chapel,  conducted  by  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  Divinity  School  and  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Tuesday  to  Friday,  11:50  a.m;;  Dormitory 
Prayer  Meetings;  Christian  Union  services,  Sunday  morning,  and  philanthropic 
work  outside  the  University;  theY.M.C.A.;  the  Missionary  Band;  the  Volunteer 
Band;  the  Evangelistic  Band.    Home  and  group  prayer  meetings  are  also  held. 

The  University  religious  services  on  Sunday  mornings  and  the  many  pulpits 
of  the  city  afford  opportunities  to  hear  the  leading  preachers  of  the  day. 

II.    GENERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University,  the  following  regulations 
apply  to  the  Divinity  School: 

1.  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is  primarily  and  chiefly  to 
fit  men  to  serve  the  Christian  church  in:  (1)  the  pastorate;  (2)  the  missionary 
field;   (3)  Christian  teaching;  (4)  other  Christian  vocations. 

2.  Constituency. — The  School  is  open  without  discrimination  to  students  of 
all  denominations.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School  upon  equal 
terms  with  men. 

3.  Credentials. — A  student  entering  the  Divinity  School  is  expected  to 
present  a  ministerial  license,  or  a  certificate  of  ordination,  or  a  statement  from 
the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  from  a  church  official,  testifying  to  the 
applicant's  moral  character  and  approving  his  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry  or  other  religious  service. 

4.  Admission,  registration,  and  withdrawal  of  students  are  subject  to  the 
general  University  regulations. 

1)  Registration  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  is  in  general  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  as  apply  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

2)  Candidates  for  a  degree. — Before  being  formally  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  a  degree  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  students  are  required  to  possess 
a  Bachelor 's  degree  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

3)  Unclassified  students. — Unclassified  students  of  sufficient  maturity  may 
be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  provided  that  they  can  give  evidence  to 
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the  Dean  and  the  particular  instructor  under  whom  they  desire  to  study  that 
they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  proposed  subject  or  subjects.  Such  students 
must  have  had  the  practical  equivalent  of  a  college  or  seminary  course. 

4)  Students  under  other  faculties. — (a)  All  the  departments  of  the  Divinity 
School  are  open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students,  the  particular  courses 
offered  being  determined  by  each  department;  (6)  Senior  College  students  intend- 
ing to  enter  religious  work  as  a  vocation,  who  have  completed  nine  majors  of  Senior 
College  work,  are  permitted  to  elect  the  nine  remaining  majors  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity   School,  and  the  majors  so  elected  are  credited    toward  the  D.B. 


5)  Admission  to  advanced  standing. — Students  coming  from  approved  theo- 
logical schools  receive  credit  for  work  already  done  up  to  18  majors.  No  advanced 
standing  will  be  given  for  any  courses  except  those  given  by  theological  faculties 
or  those  which  would  be  credited  by  approved  institutions  for  their  graduate 
degrees. 

6)  Medical  missionaries. — Special  arrangements  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
graduate  students  preparing  for  work  as  medical  missionaries. 

7)  Degrees  conferred. — The  Graduate  Divinity  School  offers  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  D.B.,  and  Ph.D.  The  18  vocational  majors  of  the 
curriculum  must  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  the  D.B.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

5.  Full  and  partial  work  of  the  student. — Each  student  doing  full  work  is 
expected  to  take  three  majors,  or  their  equivalent,  during  each  quarter.     But — 

1)  A  student  may  be  permitted  to  take  only  two  majors  or  their  equivalent. 

2)  A  student  acting  as  pastor  of  a  church  is  not  permitted  to  take  more 
than  two  majors  a  quarter,  or  their  equivalent,  except  by  permission  of  the 
Dean. 

3)  A  student  registered  for  work  done  for  University  credit  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor,  register  in  a  course  as  a  visitor  without 
credit,  but  he  may  not  apply  for  credit  therefor  after  the  completion  of  the  course. 
A  student  registering  for  a  course  as  a  visitor  may  change  to  regular  registration 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  course,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the 
instructor. 

6.  Absences. — 

1)  It  is  expected  that  students  will  treat  an  engagement  with  an  instructor 
as  any  other  engagement,  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  apply  in  case  of 
inability  to  fill  an  appointment. 

2)  Should  the  number  of  the  student's  absences  in  any  case  reach  25  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  class  exercises  in  that  course,  he  will  receive  credit  for  only 
half  of  the  course.  Should  the  number  of  absences  in  any  case  reach  50  per  cent, 
no  credit  will  be  given  for  the  course. 

7.  Libraries. — The  libraries  of  the  Divinity  School,  including  those  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Comparative  Religion,  occupy  rooms  in  the  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum.  They  are  administered  as  a  reference  library,  but  students  may  draw 
books  for  use  outside  the  library  under  certain  restrictions. 

8.  Physical  culture. — Students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  same  privi- 
leges in  the  Gymnasium  as  other  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
gymnasium  classes,  locker-rooms,  swimming-pool,  and  all  the  athletic  privileges 
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of  the  University  are  open  to  them,  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  apply  to 
other  members  of  the  University.  Basket-ball  is  a  feature  of  Divinity  School 
athletics.  Two  series,  or  schedules,  are  made  up  each  season:  one  is  the  inter- 
theological  seminary  schedule  of  different  seminaries  in  the  city  and  the  other 
the  inter-class  and  inter-departmental  series.  In  addition,  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  take  part  in  the  inter-hall  and  all-University  tennis  tournaments 
and  the  inter-hall  baseball  tournaments. 

Instruction  is  given  in  applying  methods  of  play  and  athletics  to  work  with 
young  people. 

III.    THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

The  Divinity  School  endeavors  to  shape  its  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prepare  men  for  efficiency  in  religious  leadership.  In  this  leadership  four  chief 
fields  are  recognized  as  demanding  specific  preparation:  the  pastorate,  foreign 
missions,  religious  education,  social  service.  In  addition  to  preparing  for  these 
four  fields,  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  prepares  men  to  be  specialists  in  the 
various  fields  of  theological  discipline.  Its  graduates  who  have  thus  specialized 
are  now  widely  located  in  theological  seminaries  and  colleges. 

1.  Studies  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree. — The  Divinity  School  offers  a  very 
large  opportunity  for  specialized  work  in  various  departments.  The  courses  to 
be  taken  by  candidates  for  this  degree  will  be  determined  by  the  department  in 
which  the  students  work,  and  such  students  are  referred  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  Ph.D.  degree  on  page  9. 

2.  The  general  plan  of  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  D.B.  degree. — The  general 
plan  of  the  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  efficiency  demanded  by  the  church  of 
its  leaders.  This  efficiency  involves  (1)  personal  training  in  methods  of  church 
work,  (2)  a  knowledge  of  social  and  psychological  principles,  the  truths  of 
Christianity  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  and  the  history  of  religious  institutions 
and  thought,  and  (3)  individual  specialization. 

The  curriculum  includes  (a)  eighteen  prescribed  majors  and  a  year  of  elective 
work  under  direction  and  advice  calculated  to  prepare  each  individual  student 
for  the  particular  type  of  religious  activity  to  which  he  purposes  to  devote  himself. 
For  this  third  year  each  department  provides  "sequence  majors." 

b)  Nine  units  of  practical  work  distributed  as  follows:  3  units  in  Public 
Speaking;  2  units  in  Music;  1  unit  in  observation  and  study  of  churches  and 
institutions;  3  units  in  practical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of 
Vocational  Training. 

c)  Election  of  field  of  work,  department  of  study,  and  degree. — When  the  student 
has  completed  at  least  9  prescribed  majors,  in  which  he  gains  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  theological  study,  he  should  determine,  provisionally,  in  what  depart- 
ment of  the  great  field  of  Christian  ministry  he  expects  to  do  his  future  work, 
and  what  line  of  study  he  wishes  to  emphasize  in  preparing  for  such  work. 
Accordingly,  he  submits  to  the  Faculty  for  approval  a  written  statement 
indicating — 

1)  His  selection  of  one  of  the  following  fields  of  future  work:  (a)  the  pasto- 
rate, (6)  religious  education,  (c)  social  service,  (d)  foreign  missionary  work. 
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2)  One  of  the  following  departments  as  that  of  his  principal  subject  (except 
in  the  case  of  those  students  planning  to  enter  foreign  missionary  work) :  (a)  Old 
Testament,  (b)  New  Testament,  (c)  Church  History,  (d)  Systematic  Theology, 
(e)  Practical  Theology,  (/)  Sociology. 

3)  A  professor  in  the  department  in  which  he  has  chosen  his  principal  subject, 
as  his  adviser,  under  whose  direction  he  does  his  subsequent  work. 

d)  The  student's  work  in  his  third  year  of  residence  includes:  3  sequence 
majors  in  his  principal  department;  6  majors  under  the  direction  of  his  adviser. 
These  6  majors  need  not  be  in  any  one  department. 

THE  CURRICULUM 
GROUP  I.    PREPARATION  FOR  THE  PASTORATE 

I.       FIRST    TEAR 

Autumn  Quarter  Winter  Quarter  Spring  Quarter 

O.T.  20  Beginnings  of  Old  O.T.  21  History  and  Proph-  O.T.  22  History  and  Juda- 
Testament      Literature           ecy  ism 

and  History 

O.H.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris-  C.H.  2  The  Ancient  Catho-    C.H.   3   The  Period  of  the 
tianity   (Identical  with  lie  Church  Reformation 

N.T.  1) 

S.     53     The     Church     and  P.T.  30  Principles  of  Reli-    P.T.    20   The   Organization 
Society                                        gious  Education  of  Church  Work 

Practice  in  Music  Practice  in  Music 

Public  Speaking  Public  Speaking  Public  Speaking 

II.       SECOND    TEAR 

C.H.  4  The  Development  of  N.T.  2  The  Literature  of  the    N.T.   71    The   Teaching   of 
Modern  Christianity  New  Testament  Jesus 

N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris-  S.T.  2  Systematic  Theology    S.T.  3  Systematic  Theology 
tianity    (Identical  with  II  III 

C.H.  1) 

S.T.    1    Systematic    Theol-  P.T.     1     The     Theory     of    P.T.  70  Problems  and  Meth- 
ogy  I  Preaching  ods  of  Missionary  Ex- 

P.T.  2  The  Preparation  and  pansion 

Delivery  of  Sermons 
(in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking) 

ALTERNATIVE    PRESCRIBED    VOCATIONAL    MAJORS 

Three  majors  in  Hebrew  may  be  substituted  for  the  prescribed  majors  in 
Old  Testament. 

Note  1. — Students  choosing  Comparative  Religion  as  their  principal  department 
may  have  3  of  the  "prescribed  majors"  designated  by  and  regarded  as  belonging  to 
that  department. 

Note  2. — Students  may  take  Practical  Theology  1  and  2  in  their  first  year. 

III.       THIRD    TEAR 

In  his  third  year  of  residence  the  student  will  choose  3  sequence  majors 
in  a  principal  department  and  6  other  majors  under  his  adviser. 
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GROUP  H.    PREPARATION  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  MISSION  FIELD 

I.        FIRST    YEAR 

Autumn  Quarter                             Winter  Quarter  Spring  Quarter 
O.T.  20  Beginnings  of  Old  O.T.  21  History  and  Proph-  O.T.  22  History  and  Juda- 
Testament      Literature           ecy  ism 
and  History 
C.H.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris-  O.B..  2  The  Ancient  Catho-  C.H.   3  The  Period  of  the 
tianity   (Identical  with          Uc  Church  Reformation 
N.T.  1) 
S.     53     The     Church     and  P.T.  30  Principles  of  Reli-  C.H.S.  64  History  of  Mis- 
Society                                      gious  Education  sions  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century 

Practice  in  Music  Practice  in  Music 

Public  Speaking                       Public  Speaking  Public  Speaking 

II.       SECOND    TEAR 

C.H.  4  The  Development  of  N.T.  2  The  Literature  of  the  N.T.   71   The  Teaching  of 

Modern  Christianity                New  Testament  Jesus 

N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris-  S.T.  2  Systematic  Theology  S.T.  3  Systematic  Theology 

tianity    (Identical  with           II  III 

C.H.  1) 

S.T.  1  Systematic  Theology  I  P.T.  72  The  Technique  of  P.T.    73    Christianity    and 

P.T.  70  Problems  and  Meth-           MissionS  Other  Agencies  of  World- 

ods  of   Missionary  Ex-  Civilization 

pansion 

III.       THIRD    TEAR 

In  his  third  year  the  student  will  select  9  majors  under  the  direction  of  the 
Instructor  of  Missions. 

The  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation,  created  by  and  representing  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  recommends 
students  preparing  for  regular  foreign  missionary  service  to  include  in  their 
course  the  following  studies  in  substantially  the  following  proportions  and 
amounts:  The  historical  and  interpretative  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  4  majors; 
the  historical  and  interpretative  study  of  the  New  Testament,  4  majors;  church 
history,  especially  of  early  Christianity  in  relation  to  other  religions,  4  majors; 
systematic  theology,  4  majors;  apologetics,  1  major;  the  effective  presentation  of 
the  Christian  message,  2  majors;  the  historical  and  comparative  study  of  church 
organization  and  activity,  1  major;  the  history,  philosophy,  and  psychology 
of  religion,  2  majors;  principles  of  religious  education,  2  majors;  the  history  of 
missions,  especially  the  modern  period,  accompanied  by  reading  in  the  biographies 
of  missionaries,  2  majors;  principles  and  methods  of  Christian  missions,  1  major; 
phonetics  and  the  scientific  method  of  language  study,  1  major.  This  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  can  be  approximately  complied  with  by  adding  to  the 
work  prescribed  for  the  first  two  years  9  majors  selected  from  courses  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Dean's  office. 

In  accordance  with  the  further  counsel  of  the  Board  of  Missionary 
Preparation  that  candidates  for  foreign  missionary  service  should  base  their 
study  of  the  Bible  on  the  original  languages,  all  such  students  are  advised,  in 
addition  to  the  prescribed  courses  in  the  New  Testament  Literature  (1,  2,  and 
71),  to  elect  the  course  in  New  Testament  Greek  (New  Testament  Literature  41) 
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and  to  follow  it  by  at  least  one  exegetical  course  in  the  New  Testament,  and  if 
practicable,  in  addition  to  the  required  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  (Old  Tes- 
tament Literature  20,  21,  22),  to  take  two  or  three  majors  in  Hebrew  (Old 
Testament  Literature  70,  71,  72)  and  to  follow  these  by  at  least  one  exegetical 
course  on  the  Old  Testament.  This  can  usually  be  accomplished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  Summer  Quarter  to  the  nine  quarters  required  for  the  D.B.  degree. 

Students  who  are  able  to  spend  a  longer  period  in  preparation  for  service 
will  find  ample  opportunity  for  election  of  courses  adapted  to  their  special  needs. 

Students  whose  collegiate  course  failed  to  include  any  of  the  following 
studies:  (1)  a  modern  language  additional  to  the  student's  mother-tongue; 
(2)  Greek;  (3)  general  psychology;  (4)  educational  psychology  or  principles  of 
education;  (5)  general  history  or  the  history  of  civilization;  (6)  history  of 
philosophy;  (7)  human  society  and  the  laws  of  its  organization;  (8)  social  and 
religious  survey  of  the  world;  (9)  economics;  (10)  some  physical  or  biological 
science,  are  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation  to  take  the 
omitted  studies  later. 

Students  preparing  to  be  medical  missionaries,  who  are  eligible  for 
matriculation  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  may  arrange  to  take  the  first 
two  years  of  their  medical  preparation  at  the  University.  Such  of  these  students 
as  may  need  assistance  in  the  way  of  tuition  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

All  candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree  are  required  to  take  a  general  course  in 
Missions,  viz.,  P.T.  70  Problems  and  Methods  of  Missionary  Expansion. 

GROUP  m.    PREPARATION  FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

I.      FIRST    TEAR 

Autumn  Quarter  Winter  Quarter  Spring  Quarter 

O.T.  20  Beginnings  of  Old  O.T.  21  History  and  Proph-  O.T.  22  History  and  Juda- 

Testament      Literature  ecy  ism 

and  History 

C.H.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris-  C.H.  2  The  Ancient  Catho-  OH-   3  Tne  Period  of  the 

tianity   (Identical  with  lie  Church  Reformation 

N.T.  1) 

S.     53     The     Church     and  P.T.  30  Principles  of  Reli-  An     approved     course     in 

Society  gious  Education  Religious  Education 

Practice  in  Music  Practice  in  Music 

Public  Speaking  Public  Speaking  Public  Speaking 

II.      SECOND    TEAR 

C.H.  4  The  Development  of  N.T.  2  The  Literature  of  the    N.T.    71    The   Teaching   of 
Modern  Christianity  New  Testament  Jesus 

N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris-  S.T.  2  Systematic  Theology    S.T.  3  Systematic  Theology 
tianity   (Identical  with  II  III 

C.H.  1) 

S.T.    1    Systematic    Theol-  An     approved     course     in    An     approved     course     in 
ogy  I  Religious  Education  Religious  Education 

P.T.  70  Problems  and  Meth- 
ods of  Missionary  Ex- 
pansion 
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III.      THIRD    TEAR 

The  student  will  take  courses  in  the  field  of  Religious  Education  under  the 
direction  of  his  adviser  from  those  approved  by  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology.  As  far  as  possible  the  student  will  be  given  practice  work  in  Sunday 
schools  and  other  agencies  of  religious  education. 

GROUP  IV.     PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

I.       FIRST    TEAR 

Autumn  Quarter                             Winter  Quarter  Spring  Quarter 

O.T.  20  Beginnings  of  Old  O.T.  21  History  and  Proph-  O.T.  22  History  and  Juda- 

Testament      Literature           ecy  ism 

and  History 

C.H.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris-  C.H.  2  The  Ancient  Catho-  C.H.   3   The  Period  of  the 

tianity    (Identical  with           lie  Church  Reformation 

N.T.  1) 

S.     53     The     Church     and  P.T.  30  Principles  of  Reli-  An     approved     course     in 

Society                                        gious  Education  Sociology 

Practice  in  Music  Practice  in  Music 

Public  Speaking                       Public  Speaking  Public  Speaking 

II.  SECOND    TEAR 

C.H.  4  The  Development  of  N.T.  2  The  Literature  of  the  N.T.    71    The   Teaching   of 
Modern  Christianity                New  Testament  Jesus 

N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris-  S.T.  2  Systematic  Theology  S.T.  3  Systematic  Theology 
tianity   (Identical  with           II  III 

C.H.  1) 

S.T.    1    Systematic    Theol-  An     approved     course     in    An     approved     course     in 
ogy  I  Sociology  Sociology 

P.T.  70  Problems  and  Meth- 
ods of  Missionary  Ex- 
pansion 

III.  THIRD    TEAR 

The  student  will  take  courses  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy in  such  departments  of  the  University  as  may  particularly  prepare  him 
for  the  field  of  social  service  which  he  plans  to  enter.  The  more  important 
of  such  fields  are  in  connection  with  charity  organizations,  settlements,  insti- 
tutional churches,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  reformatories,  and 
recreative  centers. 

IV.  DEGREES  IN  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

I.      MASTER   OF  ART3 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  are  recommended  by  the  Divinity  Faculty 
to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and 
are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  the  degree. 
See  pages  8-9. 

The  "rational  plan"  to  which  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  must  con- 
form in  the  Divinity  School  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  prescribed  courses  in  the  departments  of  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  shall  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree. 
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2.  Of  the  8  majors  required  for  the  degree,  at  least  6  shall  be  within  the  limits 
of  some  one  department.  The  remaining  2  must  be  closely  related  to  these  in 
subject-matter  and  must  be  approved  by  the  department  in  which  the  6  are  taken. 

3.  A  dissertation  for  the  degree  must  be  written  under  the  direction  of  the 
main  department. 

4.  No  vocational  courses  may  count  toward  the  degree. 

II.      BACHELOR  OP  DIVINITY 

1.  Twenty-seven  graduate  majors  are  required  for  the  degree  of  D.B. 
Students  will  not  be  formally  admitted  to  candidacy  until  they  possess  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago  (but  see  II, 
4  [4],  p.  25)  and  in  general  have  fulfilled  the  requirement  stated  under  IV  (The 
Curriculum)  above. 

Of  the  27  majors  thus  required  not  less  than  18  must  have  been  pursued  as 
graduate  courses  in  residence  at  a  theological  school  of  high  standing  and  the 
remainder  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  for  non-resident  work.  Of 
the  total  27  not  less  than  9  must  have  been  pursued  in  residence  at  the  University. 

2.  All  candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  research 
course. 

3.  All  candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree  are  required  to  take  the  nine  units 
of  practical  work  under  the  Director  of  Vocational  Training. 

4.  With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  a  student  in  the  Divinity  School  may 
pursue  studies  in  any  department  of  the  University.  But  no  student  may  do 
more  than  one-third  of  his  work  in  any  given  quarter  in  non-divinity  courses; 
provided,  however,  (1)  that  a  student  who  has  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  may  pursue  such  courses  in  the  department  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  closely  related  to  that  department  of  the 
Divinity  School  in  which  his  principal  work  is  done  as  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment may,  in  a  written  statement  to  the  Dean,  recommend  and  accept  as  done 
in  the  principal  department;  and  (2)  that  students  who  have  completed  the  18 
prescribed  majors  and  have  been  recognized  as  selecting  Religious  Education  or 
Sociology  as  their  principal  department  may  elect  such  non-divinity  courses  as 
are  specified  by  those  departments  as  required  for  a  degree. 

Note. — Graduate  courses  offered  by  members  of  the  Divinity  Conference  are  for 
the  purposes  of  this  regulation  reckoned  as  divinity  courses.  Such  courses  are  printed 
in  the  quarterly  Time  Schedules  under  the  head  "Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School." 

5.  A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  may 
receive  the  degree  at  the  Convocation  at  which  he  receives  another  degree  from 
the  University  without  further  conditions  of  residence  or  interval  of  time;  pro- 
vided that  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  (a)  modifying  the  existing  regulations 
governing  the  granting  of  degrees  other  than  D.B.;  (b)  permitting  the  submis- 
sion of  the  same  courses  for  examination  for  the  D.B.  and  the  A.M.  degree; 
(c)  requiring  less  than  one  year's  (3  quarters)  residence  for  each  degree  granted 
by  the  University. 

6.  Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  must,  in  order  to  receive  the  degree 
of  D.B.  from  this  University,  after  matriculation  select  a  principal  subject  and 
continue  in  residence  not  less  than  three  quarters.     Such  students  must  (a)  take 
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such  of  the  prescribed  majors  as  they  have  not  already  covered,  and  (6)  accom- 
plish the  remainder  of  a  year's  work  (nine  majors)  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  in  which  the  principal  subject  lies. 

7.  Admission  to  candidacy. — Blanks  for  application  may  be  obtained  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean.  Students  must  be  admitted  to  candidacy  at  least  two  months 
before  their  final  examinations. 

8.  Dissertation. — The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  is  required  to  prepare 
a  dissertation  upon  some  subject  in  his  principal  department.  The  subject  must 
be  submitted  for  approval,  to  the  department  to  which  it  pertains,  not  later  than 
the  quarter  preceding  that  in  which  the  student  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  The 
dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  in  written  form  at  least  three  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  final  examination,  and,  after  final  criticism,  in  typewritten  form, 
upon  the  dissertation  paper  prescribed  by  the  University,  at  or  before  the  final 
examination.  Any  exception  to  the  foregoing  rules  of  time  limit  will  be  permitted 
only  on  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned.  The  student  is  per- 
mitted to  offer  in  a  developed  form  a  dissertation  already  presented  in  his  regular 
class  work.     Accepted  dissertations  become  the  property  of  the  University. 

The  degree  will  be  recommended  only  after  two  bound,  printed,  or  type- 
written, copies  of  the  dissertation  of  the  candidate  have  been  deposited  with 
the  Librarian  of  the  University. 

9.  Final  examination. — The  student  must  present  for  examination  at  least 
nine  majors,  approved  by  his  principal  department,  six  of  which  must  be  within 
that  department.  These  examinations  are  oral,  subject  to  regulations  which  may 
be  found  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

10.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  will  be  permitted 
to  substitute  for  resident  work  non-resident  work,  provided  that:  (1)  The  non- 
resident work  to  be  offered  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
fessor or  instructor  of  the  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University,  and 
shall  be  a  full  equivalent  in  amount  and  character  of  that  for  which  it  is  sub- 
stituted. (2)  A  satisfactory  examination  shall  be  passed  upon  the  same  at  the 
University.  (3)  Not  more  than  nine  majors  of  non-resident  work  may  be  offered 
for  the  degree  of  D.B.  and  in  no  case  will  that  degree  be  given  unless  the  can- 
didate has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  at  least  three 
quarters  and  has  completed  at  least  nine  resident  majors. 

III.      DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

1.  In  order  to  be  recommended  by  the  Divinity  Faculty  to  the  Faculties 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  candidate  must 
have  completed  a  Bachelor's  course  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  all  other  respects  have  met  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  as  formulated  by  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science.     (See  p.  9  above.) 

2.  He  must  have  completed  18  majors  in  theological  study,  distributed  as 
stated  in  "The  Curriculum"  above  (p.  26).  (See  also  the  regulations  under  II, 
4,  above,  p.  24.) 

3.  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  other  than  English 
(to  be  designated  by  the  principal  department  and  approved  by  the  Dean) 
containing  important  critical  literature  of  his  subject.    Examinations  in  these 
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languages  must  be  passed  nine  months  before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to 
examination  in  his  principal  subject. 

4.  Having  made  the  elections  indicated  on  pages  27-30,  and  having  passed 
examinations  in  two  modern  languages  useful  to  the  preparation  of  his  disserta- 
tion, and  having  been  by  vote  of  the  Divinity  Faculty  recommended  to  the 
Graduate  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  at  least  nine  months  before 
his  final  examinations,  and  by  that  Faculty  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  he  must  continue  in  residence  till  the  total  period  has  amounted 
to  not  less  than  twelve  quarters,  and  until  he  has  accomplished  work  equivalent 
to  at  least  36  majors.  The  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the 
department,  subject  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  as  fixed  by 
the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  those 
schools  to  the  extent  of  18  majors,  but  must  in  all  cases  know  the  ground  of  the 
18  prescribed  majors  before  being  recommended  to  candidacy. 

Of  the  four  years  thus  required  as  a  minimum  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  not 
less  than  three  must  have  been  spent  in  residence  at  a  theological  school  of  recog- 
nized high  standing  and  the  last  two  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Remarks. — (1)  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  permitted  to  take  the  degree 
of  A.M.  or  D.B.  when  he  shall  have  met  the  requirements  of  such  degrees.  (2)  The 
student  who  has  taken  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  D.B.,  and  who  is  thereupon  accepted  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  departments,  offer  toward 
the  latter  degree  the  work  he  has  already  done  in  the  departments  which  he  chooses  for 
his  principal  and  secondary  subjects. 

5.  Dissertation  and  final  examination. — Each  student  is  required  to  pre- 
pare a  dissertation  upon  some  question  connected  with  his  principal  subject 
and  to  pass  a  final  examination.  For  further  regulations  respecting  these  see 
pages  10-12. 

Note  1. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recogni- 
tion and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown, 
first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of  independent  investigation 
and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and,  secondly,  by  the  passing 
of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minute- 
ness in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary 
subject  or  subjects. 

Note  2. — Several  departments  of  instruction  being  common  to  the  Divinity  School 
and  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  others  in  the  latter  school  being 
closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  all  higher  non-professional  degrees 
being  conferred  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Literature,  the  regulations  concerning  such  higher  degrees  conferred  by  the  Faculty  have 
been  inserted  on  pp.  8-12  of  this  Circular. 

V.    THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Divinity  School,  the  following  information  and  special  regulations  apply  to  the 
English  Theological  Seminary. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  open  during  the  Summer  Quarter  to 
pastors  of  churches,  to  approved  students  for  the  ministry,  and  to  mature  men  and 
women  who,  with  the  commendation  of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their 
lives  to  religious  work. 

2.  In  view  of  the  short  time  of  resident  study,  the  Education  Society  does 
not  undertake  to  render  financial  aid.    Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such 
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remunerative  service  as  may  be  available,  though  the  University  authorities  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire  time  and 
strength  to  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 

3.  The  expense  for  the  non-resident  correspondence  courses  is  $3.00  for 
each  course.     Such  courses  are  not  counted  toward  a  degree. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  Purposes. — The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  not  secured  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education. 
Pastors  who  are  neither  college  nor  divinity-school  graduates,  approved  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  whose  scholastic  training  is  deficient,  and  men  and  women 
who,  with  the  commendation  of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their  lives  to 
religious  work  are  admitted  to  the  English  Theological  Seminary. 

2.  Resident  courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  Quarter  only. 

3.  Non-resident  courses,  continuing  those  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  are  offered 
for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  These  are  so  arranged  as  to  supple- 
ment the  resident  work,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  is  able  to  complete, 
during  the  thirty-six  weeks  of  non-residence,  an  amount  of  work  equivalent 
to  that  accomplished  in  the  twelve  weeks  of  residence.  Examinations  upon  the 
non-resident  work  are  offered  at  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer 
Quarter.  (Special  circulars  explaining  the  correspondence-study  work  will  be 
sent  on  application.) 

4.  The  curriculum  of  the  Seminary  thus  includes  four  years  of  continuous 
work,  namely,  four  Summer  Quarters  in  residence  and  twelve  quarters  in  absence. 

5.  Of  the  24  majors  thus  required,  six  may  be  taken  in  subjects  preparatory 
to  the  theological  curriculum;  namely,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Psychology,  History, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Ethics. 

6.  A  student  may  prolong  his  course  either  by  residing  at  the  University  one 
term  during  any  particular  Summer  Quarter,  instead  of  the  whole  quarter,  or  by 
taking  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  while  absent  from  the  University. 

7.  A  certificate  of  graduation  in  English  will  be  granted  to  each  student 
who  (1)  completes  24  majors  according  to  the  conditions  named  above,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  them  being  taken  in  absence;  (2)  presents  a  satisfactory  dis- 
sertation upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  professor  to  whose  department  it 
pertains;  the  subject  must  be  selected  and  approved  at  least  six  months  before 
the  date  of  the  final  examination;  and  the  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted 
and  approved  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  final  examination;  and  when  approved 
it  will  become  the  property  of  the  University;  (3)  passes  a  satisfactory  final 
examination  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  examinations. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  the  English  Theological  Seminary  are  given  on 
page  87.  

VI.    MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  AFFILIATED 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  adopted  the  following 
basis  for  the  affiliation  of  theological  seminaries  with  the  University: 

A  theological  seminary  may  become  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
under  the  following  conditions: 
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1.  General  character  of  affiliation. — 

1)  A  theological  seminary  may  be  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  condition  that  its  standard  of  scholarship  and  quality  of  teaching  are  approved 
and  shall  thereafter  continue  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

2)  Affiliated  seminaries  shall  maintain  their  autonomy  and  power  to  grant 
degrees,  appoint  instructors,  and  control  their  property. 

2.  Faculties  of  affiliated  seminaries. — 

1)  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  each  affiliated  seminary  shall 
be  printed  in  the  Register  of  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the  name  of  the 
seminary — such  name  of  the  seminary  standing  under  the  general  caption, 
"Faculties  of  Affiliated  Theological  Seminaries." 

2)  An  individual  member  of  a  faculty  of  an  affiliated  seminary  may  be 
appointed  a  member  of  a  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  only  when  so 
appointed  shall  he  become  a  member  of  a  Faculty  of  the  University. 

3.  Courses  given  by  the  faculties  of  the  affiliated  seminaries  and  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School. — 

1)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance 
to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  matriculated 
and  registered  in  said  school  under  the  same  conditions  as  students  of  that  school. 

2)  Students  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
may  register  for  courses  in  the  affiliated  seminary  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
students  of  the  affiliated  seminary. 

3)  Credit  for  courses  taken  by  students  of  affiliated  seminaries  in  the  Grad- 
uate Divinity  School  of  the  University,  or  by  students  of  the  Divinity  School  in 
the  affiliated  seminaries,  shall  be  given  toward  the  degree  of  each  institution  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  governing  the  conferring  of  its  degree  by  such 
institution.  In  administering  this  article  of  agreement,  each  institution  may 
indicate  the  list  of  courses  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  other  for  which  it  will  give 
credit  toward  its  degree  without  further  examination. 

4)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  desire  the  D.B.  degree  from  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  may  receive  such  degree 
after  matriculation  and  registration,  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations 
governing  the  granting  of  degrees  in  the  Divinity- School,  it  being  understood  that 
at  least  one  year  (i.e.,  nine  majors)  of  actual  residence  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  shall  be  a  prerequisite  for  such  a  degree. 

4.  Courses  given  by  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. — 

1)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  may  be  admitted  to  courses  given  by 
members  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  under  the  following 
conditions: 

a)  Such  students  as  are  registered  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  may  enter  those  courses  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  precedents  pertaining  to  and  maintained  by  the  Graduate  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 

6)  Students  who  are  not  matriculated  and  registered  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  pay  tuition  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  courses  given  by  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  under  the  same 
conditions  as  other  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Colleges. 

2)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  wish  to  acquire  the  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or 
S.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  conform  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  conferring  of  such  degrees. 

3)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  desire  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  matriculated  and  registered  in  the  Gradu- 
ate Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  receive  the  degree  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  and  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

5.  Miscellaneous. — 

1)  Students  of  affiliated  theological  seminaries  may  occupy  rooms  in 
the  dormitories  or  enjoy  other  privileges  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the 
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University  of  Chicago,  provided  they  are  matriculated  and  registered  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School. 

2)  The  University  of  Chicago  will  provide,  without  cost,  classrooms  for 
affiliated  schools,  in  so  far  as  arrangements  are  practicable  and  necessary. 

3)  The  libraries  of  the  affiliated  seminaries,  if  it  be  so  desired,  and  there  be 
available  space,  will  be  temporarily  housed,  without  cost,  in  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  a  separate  section  or  room,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  administration  of  such  libraries  to  be  borne  by  the  affiliated  seminary. 

4)  The  officers  and  students  of  affiliated  seminaries  shall  have  the  privileges 
of  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  respect  to  the  use  of  libraries,  muse- 
ums, and  gymnasiums  of  the  University  of  Chicago*  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
officers  and  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  the  privileges  of  the 
libraries  and  museums  of  affiliated  seminaries. 

6.  Severance. — The  agreement  of  affiliation  may  be  severed  by  the  wish  of 
either  party  thereto  upon  one  year's  notice. 

On  the  foregoing  basis  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  has  entered  into 
affiliation  with  the  University.  The  list  of  members  of  the  Faculty  will  be 
found  on  p.  17.  Information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  President  of 
the  Seminary,  Rev.  Dr.  Ozora  S.  Davis,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Ryder  (Universalist)  Divinity  School  has  also  entered  into  affiliation  with 
the  University.  The  list  of  members  of  the  Faculty  will  be  found  on  p.  17. 
Information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Ryder  (Universalist) 
Divinity  School,  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Fisher,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Meadville  Theological  School  has  also  entered  into  arrangements 
similar  in  principle  but  modified  because  of  the  continuation  of  the  school  at 
Meadville. 

VII.     MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  DIVINITY 

HOUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  AND 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

First.  The  Divinity  House  (in  each  case)  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
hereby  agrees  to  build  one  or  more  halls  at  some  point  in  proximity  to  the  grounds 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  be  called  by  name  or  names  hereafter  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  this  contract,  it  being  understood  that  the  hall  or  halls 
shall  be  used  as  a  home  for  students  of  these  denominations  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  it  being  further  understood  that  the  grounds  and  halls  shall 
be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  said  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Second.  The  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  students 
of  said  House  all  the  privileges  of  the  University  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
students  living  in  the  houses  of  the  University  itself,  it  being  further  understood 
that  students  pursuing  courses  of  theological  studies  shall  be  admitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  governing  the  Divinity  School,  and  that  said  students, 
after  having  completed  the  courses  of  study  laid  down  by  the  University,  shall 
receive  the  proper  recognition  of  such  work  in  the  form  of  appropriate  degrees. 

Third.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  shall  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  one  or  more  instructors  or  officers, 
who  shall  be  given  general  charge  of  their  said  hall  or  halls  and  of  students  residing 
therein;  provided  said  instructors  or  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood:  (1)  That  the  officers 
of  the  House  shall  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  shall 
be  invited  to  confer  with  the  Divinity  Faculty  of  the  University  on  questions 
which  relate  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  House  or  its  members,  and  upon 
such  questions  only;  and  that  the  House  shall  be  represented  in  the  University 
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Council  by  its  principal  officer,  who  shall  be  called  Dean.  (2)  That  the  officers 
of  the  House  shall  give  instruction  in  connection  with  the  department  or  depart- 
ments of  the  University  designated  at  the  time  of  their  election,  which  instruction 
shall  be  accepted  of  students  in  lieu  of  other  similar  instruction  offered  by  the 
University  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School.  (3)  That 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  officers  and  instructors  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood  that 
the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  no  financial  responsibility  in  connection 
with  said  House,  its  officers,  or  teachers. 

The  Disciples'  Divinity  House  and  the  Norwegian  Baptist  Divinity  House 
are  in  operation  at  the  University  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 
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IV.    COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE 
AND  INTERPRETATION 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;   Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute; 

Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Emil  Gustav  Hirsch,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical 

Literature  and  Philosophy. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature;  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 
John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 
Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
Martin  Sprenglinq,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
Thomas  George  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Egyptology;  Secretary  of  Haskell 

Oriental  Museum;  Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Institute. 

FELLOWS,  1920-21 
Adolf  August  Brux  Isadore  Keyfitz,  A.B. 

Darwin  Ashley  Leavitt,  A.B.  William  Henry  Sassaman,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

In  the  establishment  of  this  composite  department  (as  reorganized  in  April, 
1915)  practical  reasons  have  governed,  and  a  scientific  classification  has  not  been 
attempted.  The  scope  of  the  organization  has  therefore  been  determined  entirely 
by  administrative  convenience.  The  practical  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is 
to  furnish  administrative  facilities  for  offering  a  wider  range  of  oriental  studies,  to 
include  in  some  measure  both  the  larger  Asiatic  or  Far  Orient  now  so  rapidly 
developing,  and  also  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  where  it  merges  into  the 
Near  Orient,  including  especially  Russian.  To  the  old  Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  covering  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient 
only,  have  thus  been  added  the  functions  of  an  oriental  seminary  ultimately  to 
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include  the  Orient  as  a  whole  (except  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  which 
are  naturally  grouped  with  the  classical  languages).  Thus  far  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, which  for  the  present  is  made  up  of  three  sub-departments:  (I)  Sub- 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures;  (II)  Sub-Department  of 
Egyptology;  (III)  Sub-Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Institutions.  To 
these,  sub-departments  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  may  be  added  as  circum- 
stances may  warrant.  (Announcements  of  the  courses  in  Russian  are  not 
included  here  but  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of  the  College  and  Graduate 
Schools.)  

I.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

HEBREW   PHILOLOGY,    LITERATURE,   AND   HISTORY 

These  courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  classes  of  students. 
In  courses  108-130  is  offered  a  wide  choice  for  the  undergraduate  who  wishes  to 
secure  as  a  part  of  his  college  training  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Hebrew  life 
and  thought,  but  cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a  mastery  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  professional  student,  looking  toward  the  ministry  or  the  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates,  finds  in  courses  1-48  opportunity  for  a  thoroughgoing 
survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Hebrew  civilization,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  secured 
apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  foundations  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  are  laid  in  courses  70-82,  while  the  principles  and  methods 
of  critical  and  exegetical  study  are  taught  and  practiced  in  courses  84-106.  No 
courses  in  Old  Testament  Theology  as  such  are  organized,  since  it  is  felt  that  this 
material  is  better  treated  in  the  form  of  courses  on  the  history  of  Hebrew  religion, 
Nos.  20-29.  Ample  opportunity  is  furnished  in  the  courses  on  Hebrew  Philology, 
Literature,  and  History  for  specialization  in  Hebrew  and  Comparative  Philology, 
in  literary  criticism,  in  exegetical  methods,  in  historical  methods,  and  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew  religion. 

GENERAL   HISTORY  AND   PHILOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history, 
civilization,  and  languages  of  the  Near  Orient,  not  only  in  their  successive  epochs, 
but  also  in  their  connection  with  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. The  history  of  Israel  in  particular  is  related  to  all  the  other  civilizations 
of  the  Orient  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  furnishing  a  historical  background 
without  which  the  full  significance  of  Hebrew  history  cannot  be  discerned.  At 
the  same  time  the  contributions  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient,  includ- 
ing Persia  and  the  Hittites,  to  the  later  history  of  the  world  are  defined  and 
studied. 

RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  work  may  be  done  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy  in  this  University  those  in  rabbinical 
literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves 
most  thoroughly  for  their  vocation. 
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BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN   PHILOLOGY,    LITERATURE,   AND   HISTORY 

The  courses  of  this  section  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  civilization  commonly,  though  some- 
what loosely,  designated  as  Babylonian.  In  the  vast  quantity  of  Babylonian 
legal  and  business  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  lies  most  of  the 
material  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  Near  East. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  this  civilization  upon  Hebrew 
life  and  thought,  and  to  its  contributions  to  European  civilization.  The  work 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  collection  of  old  Babylonian  tablets  and  other  original 
documents  and  antiquities  accruing  to  the  University  from  its  Babylonian  expedi- 
tion and  now  installed  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARABIC   PHILOLOGY,   LITERATURE,    AND   HISTORY 

The  work  of  this  section  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  especially  with 
the  history  of  Islam  and  the  far-reaching  influences  of  Moslem  religion,  art, 
science,  literature,  and  law,  for  students  of  both  history  and  literature  and  for 
missionaries.  The  courses  in  the  Arabic  language  are  intended  to  cover  quite 
minutely  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language,  whether  the  work  is  done 
primarily  for  the  help  afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  or  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  Arabic  grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  Koran,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in 
Arabic  commentary,  history,  geography,  and  inscriptions.  While  the  majority 
of  students  doubtless  study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew 
grammar,  it  is  believed  that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and 
more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  American  students.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  comparative  aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology  and 
syntax. 

II.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

The  increasing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  culture  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  great  role  which  Egypt  played  as  the 
source  of  Mediterranean  or  Aegean  civilization,  leading  to  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks.  Without  a  study  of  Egypt  the  history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
of  early  civilization  in  general  cannot  be  understood.  The  courses  in  Egyptology, 
while  intended  to  give  the  student  a  full  knowledge  of  Egyptian  language  and 
literature,  are  designed  also  to  present  the  civilization  of  Egypt  as  a  whole, 
especially  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  Egypt,  as  the  earliest  great  power  on  the 
Mediterranean,  reveals  the  interrelations  of  early  Mediterranean  civilization  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Near  Orient.  The  original  materials 
accessible  to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.  They  comprise:  (1)  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute;  (2)  the  collection  of  the  Field  Museum; 
(3)  the  collections  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  Hence  the  Department  seeks  to  provide  work  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  literature  and  history.  Certain  courses, 
therefore,  e.g.,  108-130,  are  organized  especially  for  the  non-theological  student. 
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The  work  of  the  student  of  Semitics  or  Hebrew  Literature  ordinarily  will  be 
arranged  according  to  one  of  six  plans: 

I.  The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggre- 
gating four  majors.  These  courses,  viz.,  (a)  70  and  71;  (6)  ?2  or  76;  (c)  78  or  86, 
(1)  constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  (2)  serve 
as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
or  in  the  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.  Students  who  have  already 
performed  this  work  before  entering  the  University  of  Chicago  will  receive 
credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree,  with  Old  Testament  as  their  major 
subject,  are  recommended  to  select  from  one  of  the  following  lists  of  courses: 
(a)  20,  21,  22,  1,  2,  28,  29,  32,  34,  36,  16;  (6)  70,  71,  72,  78,  80,  81,  86,  88,  90-98, 
104,  106;  (c)  70,  71,  72,  78,  20,  21,  22,  80,  81,  86-98,  104,  106.  Courses  20,  21, 
and  22  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  A.M.,  D.B.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
recommended  by  the  Divinity  School  except  those  who  have  three  or  more 
courses  in  Hebrew. 

III.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  secondary 
subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will  be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  courses  (viz.,  70,  71,  72,  or  their  equivalents),  work  amounting  to 
six  majors,  which  shall  be  systematically  arranged  and  be  approved  by  the 
Department.  The  student  is  recommended  to  select  (1)  three  historical  courses 
(viz.,  20,  21,  22),  with  three  courses  in  exegesis  selected  from  the  courses  offered, 
or  (2)  work  made  up  from  courses  78-106. 

IV.  When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, the  student  may  select  either  Aramaic,  Arabic,  or  Assyrian  in  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  nine  majors,  or  he  may  choose  any  two  of  these,  dividing  his 
work  between  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

V.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  principal 
subject,  will  be  understood  to  include  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good  acquaintance  with 
biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac;  (2)  an  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature; 
(3)  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially Egyptian,  Assyro-Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
Old  Testament;  (4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old 
Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms  of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom; 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation;  (5)  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the  Hebrews; 
(6)  some  familiarity  with  the  rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  New  Testament  literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages, 
he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian, 
and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which 
he  thus  selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in  part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.    In 
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any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicography  will  be 
expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in 
definite  form. 

The  work  of  the  graduate  student  of  Egyptology  may  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  Ancient  History,  Archaeology,  Art,  or  Semitic 
Philology.  In  all  these  subjects  an  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  language 
and  civilization  is  a  far-reaching  advantage  hitherto  but  little  understood.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  fields  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  When  the  subject 
is  taken  as  a  minor  study,  it  should  include  not  less  than  four  majors,  and  should 
give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  civilization.  An  examination  in  Hieratic  will  not  be  required. 
When  taken  as  a  major  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  student  is  expected 
to  acquire  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  Hierohlyphic,  Hieratic,  and  Coptic  as  a 
basis  for  the  independent  use  of  the  original  documents.  He  may  then  specialize 
in  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Archaeology,  or  Art,  and  the  available  courses 
are  or  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

No  work  is  as  yet  arranged  for  students  of  the  Far  Orient.  Instruction  in 
Chinese  may  be  had  in  the  Correspondence-Study  Department  (for  particulars 
address  the  Secretary  of  that  Department). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — In  this  Department  all  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  graduate  and 
Divinity  students,  but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students  who  are 
properly  prepared. 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 

(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

20,  21,  22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Autumn,  1921, 
1922;  Summer,  1921. 

21.  History  and  Prophecy.— Winter,  1921,  1922. 

22.  History  and  Judaism.— Spring,  1921,  1922;  Summer,  1923. 

HISTORY   AND    CIVILIZATION   OF  THE   NEAR  EAST 

1.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental  Em- 
pires, Down  to  1600  B.C. — The  career  of  man  from  the  appearance  of  his  earliest 
handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  Near  Orient  through 
the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the  earliest  known  states, 
especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early  Crete  and  the  cultural 
connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civilization  of  Europe.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1921,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

2.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — Civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  including  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia;  government,  art,  archi- 
tecture, religion,  and  literature;  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the 
early  civilization  of  Europe,  both  before  and  after  the  Indo-European  migrations 
into  Greece  and  Italy.     Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Breasted. 

3.  A  Survey  of  Oriental  History. — For  high-school  teachers  and  students  of 
history.     Mj. 

4.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — The  external  form,  paleography, 
field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character,  classifica- 
tion of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental  and 
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documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Syria, 
and  the  Hittites).  General  survey  of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the 
early  East;  for  general  historical  students.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

6.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — The  rise  of  literary  forms  and  the 
earliest  development  of  literary  art  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  neighboring  nations. 
The  earliest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales,  romances,  poetry,  epics,  drama, 
wisdom,  mortuary  and  religious  compositions,  scientific  treatises,  business  and 
legal  documents,  read  in  translation,  analyzed,  and  discussed.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

8.  History  of  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of 
Alexander. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

10.  The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  Based  on  the 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  and  Aramaic  Documents. — Mj. 
Winter,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

12.  The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. — Investigation  of  the 
sources  for  the  development  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Sumerians,  Babylonians, 
and  Assyrians;  the  popular  as  over  against  the  official  cults;  the  influence  of 
this  religion  upon  contemporary  cults.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Associate  Professor 
Luckenbill. 

14.  Babylonian  Literature. — Origin  and  development  of  the  cuneiform 
system  of  writing;  examples  of  the  principal  types  of  Sumerian,  Babylonian,  and 
Assyrian  literary  production,  read  in  translation.  Chiefly  a  study  of  such 
masterpieces  as  the  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation  and  the  Gilgamesh  Epic.  Mj. 
Summer,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

16.  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine. — From  prehistoric  times  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Israelite  kingdom.  Results  of  the  excavations  at 
Gezer,  Megiddo,  Jericho,  and  other  Palestinian  sites;  elements  of  Babylonian 
civilization  transmitted  to  Canaan  and  eventually  to  the  Israelites;  the  political 
and  religious  origins  of  Israel.  Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Associate  Professor 
Luckenbill. 

20-22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — (1)  The 
beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom;  (2)  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  exile;  (3)  from  the  exile  to  the  Maccabean  revolt:  (a)  particular  historical 
events  with  their  relations  to  contemporaneous  history;  (6)  literary  documents; 
(c)  social,  industrial,  and  political  data;  (d)  the  various  religious  institutions; 
(e)  general  progress  of  religious  thought.  Introduction  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Old  Testament  study,  prescribed  for  every  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  D.B.,  or  Ph.D.  in  the  Divinity  School  who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  Each 
course  is  independent  and  may  be  taken  separately. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1921,  1922,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Smith. 

21.  History  and  Prophecy. — A  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  Disruption  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  b.c.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922, 
Professor  Smith. 

22.  History  and  Judaism. — A  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  b.c.  to  the  Maccabean  revolt.  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Willett; 
Spring,  1922,  Professor  Smith. 

M24.  The  Prophets  of  the  Exile. — A  study  of  Exilic  conditions  and  of  the 
work  of  Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isaiah.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor Meek. 

26.  Research  in  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. — Seminar.  Mj.  Spring,  1922, 
Professor  Smith. 

28.  The  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile.— Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1923, 
Professor  Smith. 

29.  The  Religion  of  Israel  after  the  Exile.— Mj.  Winter,  1922,  1924,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 
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30.  The  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament.— Mj .  Summer,  1921,  Professor 
Smith. 

31.  The  Religion  of  Israel  before  Amos. — The  beginnings  of  religion  in 
general,  primitive  Semitic  religion,  the  pre-Mosaic  religion  of  Israel,  the  religion 
of  Moses,  the  religion  of  Canaan  and  its  influence  upon  Israel,  the  religion  of 
Israel  in  the  period  between  Samuel  and  Amos.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1921, 
Professor  Paton. 

32.  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economic  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — Israel's  social 
and  domestic  life  and  her  extensive  trade  relations  with  other  nations.  Mj. 
Spring,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

34.  Civil  and  Public  Life  and  the  State  in  Ancient  Israel. — The  elements 
which  made  up  the  everyday  civil  and  political  life  of  the  Hebrews  and  their 
conception  of  the  state,  compared  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  Mj.  Winter, 
1923,  Professor  Price. 

36.  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — Chief  features  of  religious  life  and 
ritual  in  ancient  Israel  in  the  light  of  the  same  features  among  other  Semitic 
peoples.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Price. 

42.  Christianity  in  the  Eastern  Churches. — The  orthodox  Byzantine  State 
Church  and  its  Slavic  daughters  in  Russia  and  the  Balkans.  Syria  and  the 
Syriac-speaking  churches:  Edessa,  Bardaisan;  Orthodoxy,  Ephrem,  and  Rab- 
bula;  nationalistic  reaction  and  monophysitism  (Jacobite);  Nestorianism, 
Sassanian  Persia,  and  expansion  eastward  to  India  and  China;  the  Maronites 
and  Rome  (Manichaeanism,  Mandaism,  etc.).  Armenia  and  Georgia.  Egypt, 
the  Copts,  monasticism,  anti-Hellenic  monophysitism.  Ethiopia  and  Arabia. 
A  millennium  of  Moslem  sway.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

44.  The  Moslem  World  to  the  Crusades. — Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

46.  History  of  the  Crusades. — East  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Preponderance  of  the  East  and  gravitation  of  West  to  East 
in  prosperity  and  productivity,  science  and  art,  religion;  the  conditions  in  East 
and  West  before  the  Crusades.  The  crusading  movement,  its  hopes  and  purposes, 
its  course  and  results  (a)  in  the  West,  (o)  in  the  East.  A  graduate  course,  open 
to  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

48.  Mohammedan  Religion. — An  introductory  survey  course.  In  English. 
Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

60.  Saracenic  Art. — Art  and  architecture  of  Moslem  civilization  from 
600  a.d.  to  the  present.     Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

52.  Arabic  Literature. — A  survey  course  in  English.  Mj.  Summer,  1921, 
Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

The  work  of  this  Sub-Department  falls  into  the  following  six  sections,  which 
in  their  turn  are  divided  where  necessary  into  lettered  groups: 
Section     I.    General  Semitic  Philology. 
Section    II.     Hebrew  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Group  A.  Linguistic  Courses. 

Group  B.  Critical  and  Exegetical  Courses. 
Section  III.     Rabbinical  Language  and  Literature. 
Section  IV.     Aramaic  Philology  and  Literature. 
Section    V.     Babylonian-Assyrian  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Groups  A  to  D. 
Section  VI.    Arabic  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Groups  A  to  G. 
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SECTION   I.      GENERAL  SEMITIC   PHILOLOGY 

58.  The  Elements  of  General  Phonetics. — A  fundamental  course  for  the 
study  of  languages.  Physiology  of  the  organs  of  speech;  their  functions  in  the 
production  of  the  various  sounds  making  up  spoken  language,  with  use  of  charts, 
models,  and  sections.  Observation  of  the  vocal  organs  in  action,  illustrations 
being  drawn  chiefly  from  English  and  cognate  languages.  For  missionaries,  or 
any  others  obliged  to  learn  foreign  tongues  from  teachers  inadequately  equipped 
to  impart  correctly  phonetic  information.  Open  to  undergraduates.  Noel- 
Armfield  Phonetics  for  Missionaries.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

60.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages. — Origins  of  verbal  and 
nominal  inflections  and  usages  and  of  triliteration.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

section  ii.    hebrew  philology,  literature,  and  history 

GROUP    A.       LINGUISTIC    COURSES 

70.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.,  chaps.  1-3;  including  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  English 
into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in  Smith,  Harper's  Introductory  Hebrew  Method, 
Lessons  1-32,  and  corresponding  grammatical  work  in  Elements  of  Hebrew.  Mj. 
Summer,  1921,  Professor  Willett;    Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

71.  Hebrew  Language  (continued). — Completing  the  textbooks  named  under 
course  1  and  reading  selections  from  historical  books.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  1923, 
Professor  Price. 

72.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  Of  Samuel.  Critical  translation,  with 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  Continuation  of  course  71.  Mj.  Spring,  1921, 
Professor  Price. 

76.  Intermediate  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  Hebrew  prose  selections 
from  Joshua,  Kings,  Chronicles,  or  Deuteronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  and  acquiring  a  more  extended  Hebrew  vocabulary. 
Winter,  1921,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Willett. 

78.  Prophetic  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  easier  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.     Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Willett. 

80.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammer. — Etymology.  M.  Second  Term,  Sum- 
mer, 1922,  Professor  Price. 

81.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammer. — Syntax.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922, 
Professor  Price. 

82.  Textual  Criticism. — Investigations  in  principles  and  methods.  Seminar. 
Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP    B.       CRITICAL    AND    BXEGETICAL    COURSES 

1.      Hebrew 

84.  Books  of  Kings  and  Their  Parallel  Assyrian  Records. — Historical  and 
critical  work.     Mi.  Professor  Price. 

86.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  1-39. — Critical  reading  of  the  material,  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  and  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isaiah.     Mj.  Autumn, 

1921,  Professor  Price. 

88.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — A  critical  reading  of  the  material  with  a  study 
of  the  prophecies  as  illustrating  exilic  and  post-exilic  conditions.     Mj.  Winter, 

1922,  Professor  Price;  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Smith. 

90.  Jeremiah. — The  political  conditions  in  Judah's  decline  and  the  waning 
of  religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's  utterances.  The  book  will  be 
arranged  and  interpreted  in  chronological  order.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor 
Price. 
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M91.  Book  of  Jeremiah. — A  translation  of  typical  passages  with  introduc- 
tion and  interpretation.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1921,  Professor  Meek. 

92.  Ezekiel. — -Condition  of  the  exiles;  Babylonian  government;  Ezekiel's 
character;  analysis  and  translation  of  selected  sections.  Mj.  Winter,  1923, 
Professor  Price. 

94.  Daniel. — Translation  and  interpretation  of  the  book  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  conditions  amid  which  it  arose.     M.  Professor  Smith. 

96.  The  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  and  exegetical  study  of  the  language, 
contents,  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.    Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Smith. 

97.  The  Messianic  Prophecies  in  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  and  inter- 
pretation.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1921,  Professor  Paton. 

98.  The  Psalter. — The  formation  of  the  Psalter;  characteristics  of  the 
Psalms  as  to  style  and  authorship;  critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms;  their 
classification  and  use.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Price. 

104.  Job. — The  literary  form,  thought  content,  linguistic  peculiarities,  and 
chief  teachings  of  the  book.    Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

106.  Seminar  in  Exegesis. — Based  on  one  or  more  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Smith. 

2.      English 

108.  General  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
— Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

110.  Methodology.— (1)  Various  departments  of  Old  Testament  research; 
(2)  the  relations  of  these  departments  to  each  other;  (3)  the  natural  and  logical 
order  in  which  these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  (4)  the  principles  and 
methods  which  should  control  research  in  these  departments.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Professor  Price. 

112.  The  Psalter. — Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Willett. 

114.  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political  and  social  back- 
ground.   For  non-Divinity  students.    Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

116.  Israel  and  the  Neighboring  Nations. — Mj,  Professor  Willett. 

118.  Family  Relations  in  Ancient  Israel. — \  or  £Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Price. 

120.  The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel. — J  or  £Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

122.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. — Apocalyptic  literature  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra-canonical 
apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revelation.    Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

124.  The  Literature  of  the  Prophets. — The  writings  of  the  prophets,  with 
reference  to  their  teachings  and  their  contribution  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy.    {  or  £Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

126.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Early  Period. — A  rapid  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrews.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

128.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Later  Period. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrew  people.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

130.  The  Rise  of  Judaism. — A  sketch  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  history 
of  Israel.    M.  Professor  Willett. 

SECTION   III.      RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch  will,  whenever  need  arises,  conduct  classes  in  the 
reading  of  modern  Hebrew  and  in  the  study  of  the  literature  and  life  of  ancient 
and  modern  Judaism. 
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SECTION   IV.      ARAMAIC   PHILOLOGY   AND   LITERATURE 

Three  courses  will  be  given  in  regular  rotation  once  in  three  years: 

140.  Elementary  Aramaic. — Elements  of  Aramaic,  studied  from  the  fully 
vocalized  Aramaic  portions  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  with  use  of  related  material  in 
the  Inscriptions  and  Papyri.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

142.  Elementary  Syriac. — Brockelmann's  Syrische  Grammatik,  2d  ed.,  with 
portions  selected  from  the  Chrestomathy.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sprengling. 

144.  Intermediate  Syriac. — Texts  from  Brockelmann's  Chrestomathy  includ- 
ing more  comprehensive  study  of  grammar  and  syntax,  with  use  of  the  grammars 
of  Noldeke  and  Duval.     Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

Upon  demand,  advanced  work  to  constitute  a  minor  or  a  major  subject  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  had,  as  follows: 

a)  General  Aramaic. — The  inscriptions;  the  papyri;  Jewish  and  Christian 
Aramaic  of  Palestine  and  Syria;  Jewish  Aramaic  of  Babylonia;  Mandaic; 
epigraphy  and  paleography. 

6)  Syriac. — Five  lines  of  specialization  are  suggested,  as  follows: 

I.  Biblical:  Texts,  textual  criticism  (the  Syriac  Masora),  biblical  exegesis, 
paleography. 

II.  Church  History:  The  Peshito  and  other  texts,  Stephen  bar  Sudaili, 
early  poetry,  Bardaisan,  Odes  of  Solomon,  Afrahat,  Ephrem,  Rabbula,  Mono- 
physite  and  Nestorian  literature,  etc. 

III.  General  History:  Hagiography  and  the  Sassanian  Empire,  the  chroni- 
clers, the  historians  (to  Bar  Hebraeus). 

IV.  Literature  and  Folklore:  Poetry  and  prosody,  attempts  at  art  prose,  folk- 
lore (Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  to  be  compared  with  Arabic  and  with  Sanskrit 
originals),  modern  dialects  and  stories. 

V.  The  Sciences:  Jurisprudence,  philosophy,  natural  sciences,  grammar  and 
lexicography,  etc. 

section  v.    babylonian-assyrian  philology,  literature,  and  history 

GROUP    A.       LINGUISTIC    COURSES    BASED    UPON    HISTORICAL    TEXTS 

164.  Elementary  Assyrian. — Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesestiicke.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Autumn,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

156.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Inscriptions  from  the  Later  Period. — 

(a)  A  critical  interpretation  of  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal  (Rassam-Cylinder) ; 

(b)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  historical  inscriptions  dating  from  745  B.C.  to 
626  B.C.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

157.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Inscriptions  from  the  Early  Period. 
— Messerschmidt,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur,  historischen  Inhalts.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Luckenbill. 

160.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Neo-Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
The  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  neo-Babylonian 
texts.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

161.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP    B.       BUSINESS,    LEGAL,    AND    EPISTOLARY    LITERATURE 

166.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. — Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 
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168.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — From  the 
Old  Babylonian,  Cassite,  and  neo-Baby Ionian  Periods.  Seminar.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Luckenbill. 

170.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Letters.— (a)  Old  Babylonian  letters;  (b)  the 
letters  of  the  Sargonid  Period;  (c)  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Letters.  Seminar.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP    C.       RELIGIOUS    AND    LITERARY    TEXTS 

172.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Myths  and  Epics. — The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and 
the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Creation  will  be  read.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Luckenbill. 

174.  Babylonian  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Incantations. — Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

GROUP    D.       SUMERIAN    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE 

176.  Elementary  Sumerian. — Introduction  to  the  Sumerian  language  through 
the  Syllabaries  and  bilingual  texts.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

178.  The  Great  Cylinder  Inscriptions  A  and  B  of  Gudea. — Seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

180.  Sumerian  Hymns,  Psalms,  and  Liturgies. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

182.  Sumerian  Historical  Texts. — Using  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerischen 
und  akkadischen  Konigschriften. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lucken- 
bill. 

184.  Sumerian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

186-88.  Research. — Mj.  Winter,  Summer,  Autumn,  1921,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

See  also  courses  10-18. 

SECTION   VI.      ARABIC   PHILOLOGY,   HISTORY,   AND   LITERATURE 
GROUP    A.       ELEMENTARY    ARABIC 

200.  Elementary  Arabic  I. — Lessons  for  beginners  based  on  the  first  part  of 
Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar  and  an  inductive  study  of  a  simplified  form  of  the 
"Tale  of  Eang  Shahryar  and  His  Brother"  (the  opening  tale  of  the  Arabian 
Nights).  Course  58  or  equivalent  desirable.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921;  Summer,  1921, 
Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

201.  Elementary  Arabic  II. — Lessons  for  second  stage  of  beginners,  based  on 
Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar  (cf.  No.  200),  inductive  study  of  the  "Tale  of  the 
Ox  and  the  Ass"  (second  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights),  and  a  few  easy  fables. 
Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

For  Elementary  Arabic  III  any  one  of  the  following  six  courses  may  be 
chosen : 

202.  The  Bible  in  Arabic. 

204.  Selections  from  Modern  Tales,  Novels,  Newspaper  Articles,  etc. 
206.  Selections  from  Thalcabi's  "Stories  of  the  Prophets." 
208.  Selections  from  Ibn  Khallikan's  "Biographical  Dictionary." 
210.  Selections  from  the  Prose  Sections  of  the  "Kitab  al  Aghani." 
212.  Selections  from  Historical  Literature    (Tabari,   Ibn  Athir,   Abulfeda, 
Ibn  Qutaiba,  etc.). 

In  connection  with  Elementary  Arabic  III,  the  grammar  of  Wright  (3d  ed.) 
will  be  consulted.    The  hand  lexicons  of  Hava,  Steingass,  Wortabet,  Belot,  and 
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Wahrmund  are  recommended;  the  larger  lexicons  of  Lane,  Freytag,  and  Dozy- 
will  be  referred  to.  Readings  from  Nicholson's  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs, 
Huart's  Arabic  Literature,  or  the  works  of  Graf,  Brockelmann,  or  Baumstark 
on  Christian  Arabic  literature  will  be  assigned.  The  reading  of  MacDonald's 
Mohammedan  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Constitutional  Theory  is  required. 

Any  one  of  these  six  courses  may  also  be  taken  to  constitute  a  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  major  in  Arabic. 

Advanced  work  for  practical  needs  or  to  constitute  a  major  or  minor  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  may  be  had  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor  along  the 
following  lines: 

GROUP  B.   FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE  NEAR  ORIENT 

For  missionaries,  commercial  or  professional  men,  diplomatic  or  other  govern- 
ment service.  Newspapers,  magazines,  novels,  and  other  modern  literature. 
Chirography,  calligraphy,  paleography,  state  papers.  Colloquial  Arabic.  Two 
majors  of  Ottoman  Turkish,  three  majors  of  modern  Persian,  etc. 

245.  Elementary  Modern  Persian  I. 

246.  Elementary  Modern  Persian  II. 

GROUP    C.       MOHAMMEDAN    RELIGION 

Koran,  Koran  exegesis,  Hadith,  law,  theology,  etc. 

214.  Koran  Arabic. 

216.  Baidhar's  Commentary  on  Koran. 

GROUP    D.       HISTORY 

The  wealth  of  literature  and  problems  is  too  great  to  admit  of  specifications 
in  a  brief  space. 

GROUP    B.        LITERATURE 

a)  Belles  Lettres;  Artprose,  Koran  to  Hariri  and  successors;  poetry. 

b)  Folklore,  Arabian  Nights,  Antar  Romance,  Kalilawa  Dimna  (cf.Syriac),etc. 

GROUP    F.        PHILOLOGY    AND    PHILOLOGICAL    LITERATURE 

a)  Linguistic  literature  of  the  Arabs:  Grammar,  lexicography,  metrics. 

b)  Modern  methods  and  the  problems  before  them  in  Arabic. 

GROUP    G.       THE    SCIENCES    AND    SCIENTIFIC    LITERATURE 

a)  Philosophy:  the  texts  are  many,  the  study  in  a  pioneer  stage. 
6)  Other  sciences:  Geography,  natural  sciences,  medicine,  etc. 
For  historical  courses  in  English  see  42-48. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

GROUP   I.      LANGUAGE   AND   HISTORY    COURSES,   INCLUDING    COPTIC 
(FOR  HIERATIC   SEE    GROUP  II) 

The  courses  listed  below  are  intended  to  indicate  the  ground  which  may  be 
covered.  They  may  be  combined  and  modified  to  meet  the  student's  varying 
needs. 

250.  Beginner's  Hieroglyphic. — An  inductive  study,  beginning  at  once  with 
a  hieroglyphic  text,  and  building  up  knowledge  of  the  signs,  grammar,  and  dic- 
tionary as  reading  of  the  text  proceeds.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor 
Breasted. 
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252.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  Empire. — Selected 
progressively  for  students  who  have  had  only  course  250.  Mj.  Winter,  1922, 
Professor  Breasted. 

254.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Old  Kingdom. — Sethe,  Urkunden.  Mj. 
Spring,  1922,  Professor  Breasted. 

256.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Late  Period,  Including  Persian  and  Ptole- 
maic Ages. — The  Piankhi  Stela,  the  Stela  of  Alexander  II,  the  Canopic  Stela,  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  etc.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

258.  Beginner's  Coptic. — An  inductive  study  beginning  with  the  Sahidic 
Dialect.     Steindorff,  Koplische  Grammalik.     M.  Professor  Breasted. 

260.  Coptic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. — Selected  portions.  The  British 
Museum  Psalter;  Thompson,  Coptic  Version;  Tattam,  Prophetae  Minores,  etc. 
M.  Professor  Breasted. 

262.  Egyptian  History  (seminar). — Special  problems;  general  survey  of  the 
documents.     Breasted,  Ancient  Records.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  courses  on  History  of  Antiquity  (Nos.  1,  2). 

GROUP  II.      EGYPTIAN  LITERATURE,  INCLUDING  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  HIERATIC 

270.  Introduction  to  Hieratic  and  Late  Egyptian. — Selected  portions  of 
Moeller,  Hieratische  Lesetiicke.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

272.  Egyptian  Literature  of  Entertainment. — Narratives  and  tales  (the 
forerunners  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  and  love  poetry,  all  chiefly  from  the  hieratic 
papyri.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  on  Oriental  Literature  (No.  6). 

GROUP  III.      EGYPTIAN   RELIGION   AND   THOUGHT    (iN   FOUR   PERIODS) 

280.  The  Pyramid  Texts  (First  Period).— The  earliest  religion  of  Egypt 
as  reflected  in  the  oldest  surviving  body  of  ancient  literature.  Sethe,  Pyramiden- 
texte.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  Coffin  Texts  (Second  Period).— The  docu- 
ments of  the  earliest  crusade  for  social  justice  and  its  effect  on  religion.  The 
Middle  Kingdom  papyri  and  Lacau,  Sarcophages.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution  (Third  Period). — Earliest  monotheism 
as  reflected  in  the  Amarna  Tombs.  Davies,  Tell  el-  Amarna.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

286.  Book  of  the  Dead  (Fourth  Period). — Analysis;  translation  of  selected 
portions;  the  final  outcome  of  Egyptian  religion  and  its  influence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

GROUP   IV.      EGYPTIAN   ART,    ARCHAEOLOGY,   AND   EPIGRAPHY 

290.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology. — General  course.  History,  methods, 
and  results  of  excavation;  influence  of  Egyptian  art  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mj. 
Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  in  Oriental  Art  in  Department  of  the  History  of  Art.  Special- 
ized work  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts  for  advanced  students  may  be 
arranged  when  necessary. 

292.  The  Inscriptions  and  the  Monuments. — Rapid  reading  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  their  buildings  and  monuments  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  especially 
Papyrus  Harris.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

294.  Egyptian  Epigraphy. — Original  inscriptions  in  Haskell  Museum  and 
Field  Museum.  Stuaents'  facsimile  copies  compared  with  the  originals  and 
corrected;  field  methods  of  epigraphic  work.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 
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FELLOWS,  1920-21 

Mary  Redington  Ely,  S.T.B.  William  V.  Roosa,  A.M. 

Clyo  Jackson,  A.M.  Harold  Rideout  Willoughby,  A.M.,  S.T.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

LINES   OP  STUDY 

The  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  offers 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  aim  of  this  Department  is,  by  its  various 
courses,  to  set  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  work  is  purely  historical,  and,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  thought  as  well  as  of  events  in  the  more  objective  sense,  it  includes 
the  field  of  study  sometimes  designated  as  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament.    It  provides  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

1.  The  historical  environment  of  early  Christianity:  the  conditions  in  the 
Jewish  nation  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  amid  which  Jesus  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  did  their  work,  the  Christian  church  came  into  being,  and  the  early 
Christian  literature  arose  as  a  product  of  the  religious  life  and  needs  of  the 
Christian  ^community. 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  period,  including  (a)  Jewish  literature  of  approximately  the  New 
Testament  period,  (6)  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  origin,  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  plan,  and  (c)  other  ante-Nicene 
Christian  literature. 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely 
related  linguistically  to  the  New  Testament.  In  this  division  of  the  work  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish 
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Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
is,  primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who 
desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original  work  in 
the  various  departments  of  New  Testament  study.  A  knowledge  of  classical 
Greek  is  presupposed.  Students  who  lack  this  knowledge  have  opportunity  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation  by  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of  (classical) 
Greek. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text  and  the  theory  and  praxis 
of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  them. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including:  (a)  Principles  of 
interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these 
principles  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  (6)  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
referred  to  above. 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make 
all  the  previously  mentioned  lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels, 
contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a  true  conception  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  subject, 
necessarily  taken  up  in  connection  with  1,  is  also  treated  independently  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

8.  New  Testament  Theology:  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  especially  the  religious 
life,  and  thought  of  the  period  the  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  in  their  genetic 
relations  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  central  and  governing  elements  of  early 
Christianity. 

9.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manu- 
scripts and  versions;  (b)  the  history  of  the  canon;  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation; 
(d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL   AIM 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  its  practical 
religious  value,  or  as  preparation  for  general  Christian  service.  (2)  Those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors  or  mission- 
aries. (3)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical 
languages,  or  instructors  in  other  departments  of  theological  study. 

•With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  a  wide  range 
of  courses  is  offered,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  different  courses  are  offered  on 
the  same  subject,  presupposing  different  degrees  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Thus  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  Rise  of  Christianity  two  kinds  of 
courses  are  offered,  more  elementary  courses  intended  for  undergraduates  and 
other  non-Divinity  students  and  presupposing  no  advanced  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  more  advanced  courses  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
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taken  courses  in  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  interpretation.  Courses  in  interpretation  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  those  who  are  able  to  use  only 
the  English  text  and  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  text.  The  courses 
on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Christian  teachers  are  also  of  two  classes, 
those  in  which  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  English  version 
and  those  which  presuppose  courses  with  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

With  a  like  purpose  in  mind,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation  of  the 
results  of  the  instructors'  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived 
from  other  courses,  and  the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself 
vary  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them 
this  is  the  result  directly  aimed  at. 

The  courses  intended  especially  for  undergraduates  and  other  non-Divinity 
students  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  list.  See  section  VI  under 
" Courses  of  Instruction"  (p.  58). 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

THE   PRESCRIBED   COURSES 

In  order  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  acquire 
early  in  his  course  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  situation  in  which  this  religion 
had  its  origin  and  of  the  conditions  of  religious  life  and  thought  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  With  a  view  to  gaining  this  needful 
knowledge  and  securing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion  at  its  inception,  while  also  acquiring  a  right  method  of  study, 
all  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  D.B.  or  Ph.D. 
degree  are  required  in  their  second  year  to  take  courses  1,  2,  and  71. 

SEQUENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OP  BACHELOR  OP  DIVINITY 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  the  New  Testament  without  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  are  advised  in  their  third  year  to  select  three  or  more 
courses  from  the  following  list:  51,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  67,  69,  81,  91,  92,  93, 
preferably  taking  one  course  on  a  gospel,  one  on  an  epistle,  and  one  in  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

All  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  recommended  to  take  course  41  or  43  in  the  second  year  of  their  course 
and  thereafter  to  do  their  exegetical  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  electing 
their  courses  from  the  foregoing  list.  Students  who  take  course  41  or  43  in  their 
second  year  may  postpone  course  71  to  the  third  year. 

WORK  FOR  THE   MASTER'S   DEGREE 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain  the  A.M.  degree  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  accomplish  eight  majors  of  graduate  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  and  to  present  an  acceptable  dissertation.  The  eight 
majors  must  include  courses  1  and  2,  one  selected  from  courses  51  to  69  inclusive, 
and  71.    As  a  rule  41  or  43  should  also  be  included. 
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SECONDARY  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  majors,  including  courses  1, 2, 
and,  as  a  rule,  41  or  43.  The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference 
to  their  relation  to  the  student's  principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  Head  of  the  New  Testament  Department.  Such  students  must  be  familiar 
with  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  must  be 
able  to  read  any  portion  of  it. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  elect  their 
secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  complete  work  in  this  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less 
than  nine  majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and,  as  a  rule,  41  or  43.  The  courses 
must  be  systematically  arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  The  student  must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

PRINCIPAL  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must 
acquire  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the 
Department,  including  all  of  the  nine  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must 
become  especially  proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  in  the  Old  Testament  required  for  the  D.B.  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  such  as  can  be  acquired  in  three  majors,  may  be  required  of  students  elect- 
ing to  specialize  in  certain  portions  of  the  field  of  the  Department;  also  one  major 
in  Aramaic  or  one  major  in  Syriac.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the 
degree  cannot  be  stated  in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is  granted  only  to 
those  who  give  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  the  Department  and  of  ability 
to  be  independent  investigators. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  choose  their 
principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  must 
be  proficient  in  Jewish  and  Roman  History  from  175  B.C.  to  135  a.d.  and  must 
have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and  have 
at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Comparative  Indo-European  grammar.  A 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  may  also  be  required  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  stated  above. 

Students  who  elect  to  do  all  their  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian 
Literature  will  in  addition  to  the  work  stated  above  as  required  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment field  do  approximately  nine  majors  in  related  departments. 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT   CLUB 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  meetings  once  in  three  weeks  for  the  review 
of  current  literature  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  New  Testament 
study.  Section  meetings  for  the  reading  of  ancient  literature  related  to  the  New 
Testament  are  held  every  two  weeks. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

A.       IN    THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  every  Autumn;  Summer,  1921. 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Mj.  every  Winter. 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Mj.  every  Spring;  Summer,  1920,  1921. 

B.       IN   THE    CHICAGO    THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY 

51.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  every  Winter. 

52.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Mj.  every  Spring. 
S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Mj.  every  Autumn. 

I.      HISTORY 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Political,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious 
conditions  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the  Maccabean  revolt  (167  b.c.) 
to  about  180  a.d.  Rise  and  early  development  of  the  Christian  movement;  the 
work  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
the  career  of  Paul,  growth  of  Christianity  during  post-apostolic  times,  Gnosticism, 
and  the  early  apologists.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Summer,  1921;  every 
Autumn.     Professor  Case.     (Identical  with  Church  History  1.) 

51.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — 'The  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ; 
the  gospel  of  Jesus;  early  Jewish  Christianity;  political  and  religious  conditions 
in  the  Roman  Empire;  the  missionary  career  of  Paul;  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  to  about  180  a.d.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Mj.  every  Winter,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary). 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — The  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  early  church;  the  situations  which  called 
them  forth;  and  the  development  of  Christian  thought  embodied  in  them.  A 
prescribed  course.  Mj.  every  Winter,  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed;  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Burton. 

52.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Early  Christian  spirit  and  life 
as  reflected  in  the  first  Christian  writings;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  several 
books;  chronological  succession  and  interrelationships.  Prescribed  in  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  every  Spring,  Professor  Robinson 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — History  of  study  upon  the  life  of  Jesus;  sources  of 
information;  geographical  and  chronological  data;  Jesus'  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist;  Jesus'  ministry  as  miracle- worker  and  teacher;  his  relations  with  his 
disciples;  his  conception  of  his  mission.  Mj.  Summer,  1921;  Spring,  1922, 
Professor  Case. 

S5.  The  Life  of  Christ. — His  birth,  baptism,  temptation,  messiahship, 
miracles,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  second  coming.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter, 
1922,  1923,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

9.  Early  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State. — Growth  of  Christianity  within 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  centuries;  attitude  of  the  Roman 
authorities  toward  foreign  cults,  the  causes  of  hostility  to  Christianity,  the 
successive  persecutions,  changes  in  the  Christians'  social  and  economic  status, 
and  the  rise  of  Christians  to  a  position  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  state.  A 
seminar.  Mj,  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  Church 
History  5.) 

10.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — Various  religious 
movements  within  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era;   Christianity's  relation  to  such  rival  religions  as  Judaism,  cults  of  Greek 
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and  Roman  deities,  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  the  mystery-religions;  the  decline 
of  heathen  religions  and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1922,  Professor  Case.     (Identical  with  Church  History  6.) 

11.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — Typical  phases  of 
religious  thinking  in  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era  as  seen  in  the  different  Graeco-Roman  philosophical  schools,  Jewish  phi- 
losophy, astral  speculation,  and  Gnosticism;  the  Christian  movement  in  relation 
to  its  contemporary  thought-world;  the  process  by  which  early  Christianity 
became  inclusive  and  representative  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
A  seminar.  Mj.  Spring,  1921;  Summer,  1922;  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Case. 
(Identical  with  Church  History  7.) 

12.  Paul  and  Hellenism. — Paul's  contact  with  the  gentile  world  both  before 
and  after  his  conversion;  his  relation  to  the  mystery-cults,  Stoicism,  and  oriental 
mysticism;  the  extent  to  which  his  gentile  environment  influenced  Paul's  religious 
experience  and  thinking.     A  seminar.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Case. 

S13.  Life  and  Message  of  Paul. — Paul's  personal  greatness;  Jewish  career; 
Christian  experience;  universal  message;  permanent  influence.  Mj.  every 
Autumn,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

14.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Material  and  principles  of 
criticism  with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of  readings.  Mj. 
Spring,  1921,  1923;  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

16.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Second  Century. — Its  formation  and  history 
in  the  ante-Nicene  Period.     Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

17.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Criticism. — The  Jewish  conception 
of  sacred  books  and  manner  of  interpreting  them;  understanding  and  use  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  in  the  ancient  period,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  modern  period;  rise  of  the  historical,  grammatical,  and  literary 
methods;  the  elements  of  scientific  interpretation;  its  bearing  on  the  homiletic 
use  of  the  New  Testament.     A  seminar.     Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

21.  Historical  Method  in  the  Study  of  Early  Christianity. — Modern  historical 
method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  early  Christianity;  historical  writings  among 
Christians  beginning  with  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  ending  with  Eusebius.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor 
Case.     (Identical  with  Church  History  9.) 

II.      LITERATURE 

24.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — Resemblances  and  differences  of 
the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  sources  and  literary 
method  of  each.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Goodspeed;  M.  First  Term, 
Summer,  1922;  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Burton. 

32.  Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — The  literature  of  the 
Jews,  200  B.c-100  a.d.,  including  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  the  Apocalyptical  writings,  the  writings  of  Philo, 
and  the  writings  of  Josephus.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1923;  Summer,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor Votaw. 

36.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — History  of  ante-Nicene  Christian 
Literature,  with  reading  of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in  trans- 
lation.    Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

39.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — Brief  introductions;  translation  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and  essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several 
writers.     M.  First  Term,  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

40.  The  Apologists. — Critical  introduction;  reading  of  portions  of  the  Greek 
text;  study  of  early  apologetics.  M.  Second  Term,  Autumn,  1922,  Professor 
Goodspeed. 
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III.      LANGUAGE 

41.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. — Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament;  principles  of  syntax;  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke;  gram- 
matical interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of  preparatory  Greek,  or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.    Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Bowen. 

43.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Characteristics  of  the 
common  dialect;  peculiarities  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  contemporary 
papyri;  the  syntax  of  later  Greek;  translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Septua- 
gint, of  the  New  Testament,  of  Epictetus,  and  of  papyrus  documents;  gram- 
matical interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of  preparatory  Greek  or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.     Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Bowen. 

44.  Rapid  Reading  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. — Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor GOODSPEED. 

IV.      INTERPRETATION1 

51.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  with  particular  attention  to  the 
discourse  sections.     Mj.  Autumn,  1921;  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

54.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation.  Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor 
Bowen. 

55.  The  Gospel  of  Luke. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
particular  attention  to  sections  peculiar  to  this  Gospel.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

56.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation;  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  foundation  for  the  inductive  study  of  the  Johannine  theology.  Mj. 
Winter,  1921;  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

S56.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Essential  characteristics;  author  and  purpose; 
Johannine  conception  of  Christ ;  interpretation  of  important  chapters.  M  j .  every 
Spring,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

57.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Interpretation  of  the  book  as  a  basis  for  critical 
study  of  the  Apostolic  age.     Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Case. 

58.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction;  analysis  of  argument;  study 
of  the  leading  terms  of  the  epistle  as  a  foundation  for  the  inductive  study  of  the 
Pauline  theology;  interpretation  of  chaps.  1-8.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1921; 
Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Burton. 

59.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. — Historical  situation,  including  con- 
ditions of  church  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world;  analysis  of  the  letters;  inter- 
pretation; contribution  of  the  letters  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

62.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation.  M.  First  Term,  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed;  M.  First 
Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Bowen. 

63.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. — Introduction  and  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation.  M.  Second  Term,  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed;  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Bowen. 

1  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  interpretation ;  but  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  The 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  Greek  text  and  the  English  translations,  separate  sections 
being  formed  for  English  and  Greek  students  if  and  so  far  as  necessary.  Credit  toward 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  given  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  41  or 
43.  In  reporting  courses  to  the  Examiner,  the  instructor  will  indicate  whether  the  course 
was  taken  in  English  or  in  Greek. 
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65.  The  Later  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. — The  non-Pauline  epistles. 
Their  authorship,  occasion,  and  purpose  and  their  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  Apostolic  age.     Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

67.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Introduction;  history  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  letter;  analysis  of  argument;  interpretation  of  selected 
passages.    M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Goodspeed. 


71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Character  of  the  sources  of  information;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  teaching  was  transmitted;  analysis  and  classification 
of  its  content  as  reported  in  the  Gospels;  its  significance  for  Jesus  and  for  the 
believers  who  collected  and  used  the  accounts;  based  on  the  English  text.  A 
prescribed  course.  Mj.  every  Spring,  Professor  Burton;  Summer,  1921, 
Professor  Votaw. 

S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Antecedants;  distinction  between  form  and 
essential  content;  classification  of  the  sayings;  survey  of  the  teaching.  Pre- 
scribed in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  every  Autumn,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

73.  The  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  their 
sources  in  relation  to  the  religious  life  of  the  period  in  which  they  arose;  the 
method  of  their  production;  the  theological  ideas  of  the  several  authors  and  the 
teaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Burton. 

74.  The  Theology  of  the  Johannine  Writings. — The  gospel  and  epistles  of 
John  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose;  the  contribution  of 
these  writings  to  our  knowledge  of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  produced  and  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  A  seminar.  M j .  Spring, 
1921,  Professor  Burton. 

82.  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  Paul. — The  Greek  text  of  the  teachings  of 
the  apostle  in  his  letters;  the  sources  of  his  theological  ideas  and  his  relative 
valuation  of  them.     A  seminar.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Burton. 

91.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament. — The  Christian  ideal  of 
life,  the  principles  of  conduct  and  character,  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus 
and  Paul;  historical  development  of  Christian  ethics  from  Hebrew- Jewish  ethics; 
comparison  and  relation  of  contemporary  Graeco-Roman  ethics;  value  of  New 
Testament  ethics  to  the  modern  science  of  ethics  and  practical  application  of 
the  New  Testament  teachings  to  present-day  living.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922, 
1923;  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

93.  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament. — Content,  origin,  development, 
and  function  of  the  primitive  Christian  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

94.  The  Idea  of  Authority  in  the  New  Testament. — The  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  and  basis  of  religious  authority  reflected  in  the  several  writers  and 
groups  of  books  in  the  New  Testament.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor Burton. 

99.  Practical  Use  of  the  New  Testament. — The  Bible  as  Jewish  classical 
literature;  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  writings  and  the  practical  value  of 
their  teachings;  how  Jesus  and  Paul  faced  the  social  problems  and  met  the  social 
needs  of  their  day;  the  New  Testament  as  material  for  modern  education.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1921,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

100.  Research  Work. — Investigation  in  the  field  of  lexicography,  history, 
and  biblical  theology.     Every  quarter,  Professor  Burton. 

VI.      BIBLICAL  LITERATURE   IN   ENGLISH 
For  students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges 

101.  Masterpieces  of  Religious  Literature. — The  most  notable  productions 
of  the  world's  great  religious  writers  both  of  biblical  and  later  times.  Mj.  every 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 
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102.  Biblical  Masterpieces. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

103.  The  Authors  of  the  Bible. — §Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

104.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels. — M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1921,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

106.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — Historical  background  of  Jesus'  life  and  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  it;  leading  features  of  his  public  career,  and  the  value  of  his 
life  for  his  own  time  and  for  modern  times.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922;  Mj. 
every  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

109.  The  Rise  of  Christianity. — Social  and  religious  conditions  of  the  Roman 
Empire  before  the  Christian  Era;  causes  which  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
faith;  the  struggle  of  the  early  Christians  for  recognition;  the  development  of 
the  Church  to  200  a.d.;  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  over  the  Roman  world. 
Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

110.  The  Religion  of  Paul. — £Mj.  Winter,  1921, 1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

111.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — The  fundamental  elements  of  religion  as 
taught  by  Jesus.  Mj.  every  Spring;  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

112.  The  Religion  of  Jesus. — |Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

114.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel— |Mj.  Spring,  1921, 1923, 
Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

117.  Modern  Religious  Problems. — The  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  problems  of  a  college  student. 
M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

120.  Jesus  and  the  Prophets. — §Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

122.  Dramatic  Elements  of  the  Bible. — |Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Merrifield. 

123.  Modern  Religious  Literature. — M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Merrifield. 

124.  The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.— M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922; 
Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

125.  Christianity  in  the  Modern  World.— Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922,  1923;  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology  is  to  set  forth  and  to 
vindicate  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith  and  to  show  the  vital  relation  between 
belief  and  the  religious  life.  In  securing  this  end  a  constructive  interpretation 
of  the  great  movements  of  thought  in  the  history  of  Christianity  is  emphasized, 
and  the  present  problems  of  theology  are  discussed  in  their  genetic  relationship 
with  the  development  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  biblical  interpretations  of 
religion  and  the  history  of  doctrine  are  thus  indispensable  presuppositions  to  the 
constructive  task  of  theology.  The  instruction  in  the  Department  has  both 
a  scientific  and  a  religious  end,  the  former  to  promote  the  accurate  understanding 
of  Christianity  in  its  doctrinal  aspect  and  the  latter  to  train  ministers  to  inter- 
pret the  great  convictions  of  the  Christian  church. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   DEGREES   OF   A.M.,    D.B.,   AND   PH.D. 

1.  The  degree  of  A.M.  is  given  for  courses  in  Systematic  Theology  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  on  pages  8  and  30  of  this  Circular.  Candidates  offering 
courses  in  this  Department  for  this  degree  must  also  have  covered  as  a  prerequi- 
site the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  Philosophy  4  (Elementary  Ethics), 
Philosophy  7  (Introduction  to  Philosophy),  Psychology  1  (Introductory  Psy- 
chology), Sociology  1  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society).  A  good  under- 
standing of  general  history  is  also  required. 

2.  As  prerequisite  to  acceptance  as  a  candidate  for  the  degrees  of  D.B.  and 
Ph.D.  eighteen  majors  of  theological  study  must  have  been  completed,  three  of 
which  shall  have  been  in  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology. 

3.  The  three  prescribed  courses  in  Systematic  Theology  are:  (1)  Systematic 
Theology  I,  (2)  Systematic  Theology  II,  (3)  Systematic  Theology  III.  These 
courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  a  consecutive  training  in  Christian 
doctrine. 

The  sequence  courses  are  4,  9,  13,  14,  15,  51,  52,  53. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  general  regulations  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  must  meet  the  following  prerequisites:  (a)  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  philosophy;  (b)  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  the 
psychology  of  religion. 

The  degree  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who,  in  addition  to  Systematic 
Theology  1, 2,  and  3,  have  taken  such  courses  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Systematic  Theology.  The  precise  number  of  majors  cannot  be  stated 
in  advance,  but  it  must  be  at  least  twelve  such  majors.  The  degree  is  granted 
to  those  who  give  evidence  of  high  scholarly  attainments  and  ability  to  conduct 
independent  theological  research. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

1.  Systematic  Theology  I.— Mj.  Autumn,  1921;  Summer,  1921. 

2.  Systematic  Theology  II.— Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922. 

3.  Systematic  Theology  III.— Mj.  Spring,  1921,  1922. 
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I.       HISTORICAL   THEOLOGY 
GROUP    I.        GENERAL 

4.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Doctrine. — The  development  of  Christian 
doctrine  since  the  New  Testament  times.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor 
Mathews. 

5.  Outline  Course  in  Comparative  Theology. — A  comparative  survey  of  the 
typical  theologies.     Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Mathews. 

S5.  Comparative  Christian  Beliefs  of  Today. — Mj.  Professor  Beckwith 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

6.  Types  of  Contemporary  Theology. — Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor 
Smith. 

GROUP    II.        SPECIAL 

10.  Christian  Origins:  The  Formative  Concepts  of  Christian  Theology  I. — 
Those  derived  from  Judaism.  The  concepts  drawn  from  messianism.  M.  Pro- 
fessor Mathews. 

13.  The  History  of  Dogma  I.— The  Patristic  Period.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922, 
1924,  Professor  Mathews. 

14.  The  History  of  Dogma  II.— The  Scholastic  Period.  Mj.  Winter,  1921, 
1923,  1925,  Professor  Mathews. 

16.  The  History  of  Dogma  III. — The  Reformation  and  Modern  Period. 
Mj.  Spring,  1921,  1923,  Professor  Mathews. 

513.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  I. — The  Patristic  Period.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

514.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  II. — The  Scholastic  Period.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

515.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  III. — The  Reformation  and  Modern 
Period.     Mj.  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

516.  The  Theology  of  Schleiermacher  and  Its  Development  to  the  Present 
Time.-1— Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary). 

517.  History  of  American  Theology. — Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Beck- 
with (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

20.  The  History  of  the  Idea  of  God. — Mj .  Professor  Mathews. 

25.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Salvation. — Mj.  Professor  Mathews. 

S26  History  of  Mysticism. — Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Beckwith 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

S27.  History  of  the  Idea  of  God. — Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Beckwith 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

II.       CONSTRUCTIVE   THEOLOGY 
GROUP    I.        GENERAL 

1.  Systematic  Theology  I. — Introduction.  The  task  and  the  method  of 
systematic  theology;  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God.  A  prescribed  course. 
Summer,  1921,  Professors  Smith  and  Rall  (as  1A  and  G39);  Mj.  Autumn, 
1921,  Professor  Mathews;  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Smith. 

1A.  Systematic  Theology. — Introduction.  M.  1  Term,  Summer,  1921, 
Professor  Smith. 

2.  Systematic  Theology  II. — The  Christian  doctrines  of  sin,  salvation,  and 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Mathews;  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Smith. 
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3.  Systematic  Theology  III. — The  Christian  life.  The  religious  and  ethical 
implications  of  the  Christian  experience,  including  Christian  ethics.  A  pre- 
scribed course.  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  1923,  Professor  Mathews;  Spring,  1922, 
Professor  Smith. 

Courses  SI,  S2,  and  S3,  given  by  Professor  Beckwith  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  are  equivalents  of  these  courses. 

GROUP    II.        SPECIAL 

30.  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology. — The  entire  field  of  theology 
as  an  organic  whole;  relations  of  the  different  departments;  methods  of 
theological  investigation.     Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Smith. 

31.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God. — M.  Professor  Mathews. 

W32.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor Snowden  (Western  Theological  Seminary). 

33.  The  Christian  View  of  Man  and  Sin. — M.  Professor  Smith. 

34.  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

36.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation. — M.  Professor  Smith. 

37.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. — M.  Professor  Mathews. 
G37.  The  Christian  Hope. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor 

Rall  (Garrett  Biblical  Institute). 

38.  Social  Theology. — Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1923,  Professor  Mathews. 

39.  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. — Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor 
Mathews. 

G39.  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  Modern  Life. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer, 
1921,  Professor  Rall  (Garrett  Biblical  Institute). 

in.     christian  ethics 

GROUP    I.       GENERAL 

7.  Christian  Ethics. — Philosophical  and  theological  postulates  of  Christian 
ethics;  the  Christian  faith  as  a  moral  motive  power;  contents  and  realization  of 
the  Christian  ideal.     M.  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP    II.       SPECIAL 

41.  History  of  Christian  Ethics. — Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Smith. 
Sociology  53.  Church  and  Society. — Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1922,  Professor 
Mathews. 

iv.    apologetics 

GROUP    I.       GENERAL 

9.  Outline  Course  in  Apologetics. — Mj.  Professor  Smith;  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  1921,  Professor  Snowden  (Western  Theological  Seminary). 

S9.  Apologetics:  The  Chief  Problems  and  Types  of  the  Defenses  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Mj.  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

Sll.  Modern  Religious  Cults:  New  Thought,  Spiritualism,  Theosophy, 
Bahaism,  etc. — Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary). 

GROUP    II.       SPECIAL 

51.  Christian  Doctrine  in  Relation  to  Modern  Science. — Mj.  Autumn,  1921, 
Professor  Smith. 

52.  Christian  Doctrine  in  Relation  to  Modern  Philosophical  Ideals. — Mj. 
Winter,  1922,  Professor  Smith. 

S52.  The  Christian  Ideal  as  Related  to  the  Ideals  of  Philosophical  Ethics. — 
Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 
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63.  Christian  Ethics  in  Relation  to  Modern  Social  and  Ethical  Movements. — 
Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Smith. 

63A.  Christianity  and  Social  Programs. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1921, 
Professor  Smith. 


61A.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality. — Mj.  Autumn,  1921, 
Professor  Mathews. 

62C.  The  Doctrine  of  Assurance  in  Protestant  Theology. — Mj.  Winter, 
1922,  Professor  Smith. 

62D.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — Mj.  Professor  Mathews. 

62E.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. — Mj.  Spring,  1922, 
Professor  Mathews. 

63A.  The  Use  of  Scripture  in  Modern  Theology. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

63C.  The  Problem  of  the  Supernatural. — Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Professor 
Smith. 

66.  Fundamental  Problems  in  Modern  Theology. — Research  for  advanced 
students.    Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

COURSES   GIVEN   IN   THE   RYDER  DIVINITY   SCHOOL 

1.  History  of  Doctrine  among  the  Universalists. — Mj.  Winter  and  Spring. 
4.  The  Liberal  Movement  in  Modern  Theology. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 

Spring. 

COURSES   GIVEN  IN  THE   DISCIPLES'   DIVINITY   HOUSE 

2.  The  Development  of  Thought  among  the  Disciples. — Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Garrison. 

6.  Problems    of    Doctrinal    Readjustment. — Mj.    Associate    Professor 

AME8. 

COGNATE    COURSES   IN   OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Note. — Other  departments  are  indicated  by  giving  the  name  of  the  department 
before  the  number  of  the  course. 

Philosophy  12.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The 
thought  of  the  century  both  in  its  more  formal  philosophic  aspects  and  in  literary 
and  scientific  movements.  Romanticism,  idealism,  positivism,  transcen- 
dentalism, utilitarianism,  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Mj.  Professors  Tufts 
and  Mead,  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

Philosophy  20.  Evolution  of  Morality. — Historical  development  of  the  moral 
life  and  of  moral  standards  in  relation  to  social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
ditions, and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  religion.  Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  Professor 
Tufts. 

Philosophy  36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — Religious  group  con- 
sciousness, its  origin,  persistence,  disintegration,  and  extension,  with  special 
reference  to  Protestant  denominations.     M.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

Philosophy  38.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ames . 

Sociology  18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — Mj.  Professor  Small. 

Comparative  Religion  1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion. — M j .  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  2.  History  of  Religions  I:  Primitive  and  Indo- 
European. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  3.  History  of  Religions  II:  Religions  of  the  Far  East. — 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 
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Comparative  Religion  4.  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples. — Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  7.  Outline  History  of  Religions. — Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  20.  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Great  Religions. — Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  21.  The  Meaning  of  Salvation  in  the  Great  Religions. — 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  22. — Ethics  of  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems. 

Comparative  Religion  23. — Modern  World-View  and  the  Great  Religions. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Church  History. 
Shirley  Jackson  Case,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History 

and  New  Testament  Interpretation. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  Emeritus  on  Modern 

Missions. 
John  Wildman  Moncrief,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Church 

History. 
Peter  George  Mode,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Medieval  History. 


Henry  Hammersley  Walker,   Ph.D.,  Sweetzer  and  Michigan  Professor  of 

Ecclesiastical  History,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Harry  Thomas  Stock,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Instructor  in  Church  History,  and  Librarian, 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Winfred   Ernest  Garrison,   D.B.,   Ph.D.,    Associate   Professor  of  Church 

History,  Disciples'  Divinity  House. 


William  Ezra  Lingelbach,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  European  History, 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (Summer,  1921). 
John  Thomas  McNeill,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  European  History, 

Queens  University,  Kingston,  Canada  (Summer,  1921). 

FELLOW,  1920-21 
Alfred  Watts  Newcombe,  D.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
1.  General  plan  of  the  program. — The  program  in  Church  History  includes 
four  classes  of  courses:  First,  four  courses  which  are  intended  to  be  introductory 
to  more  advanced  work  and  also  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  field.     While  the 
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whole  subject  is  covered  in  a  very  general  way,  those  periods  are  emphasized 
which  are  of  special  interest  and  importance  for  the  student  preparing  for  active 
work  in  the  ministry,  that  is,  periods  which,  because  they  were  creative  or  transi- 
tional, are  of  most  value  for  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  church. 
Second,  special  courses  covering  more  limited  chronological  fields  or  devoted  to  the 
study  of  particular  movements  or  to  particular  countries.  These  courses  are 
intended  for  the  students  taking  special  interest  in  Church  History  and  desiring 
fuller  information  than  is  offered  by  the  introductory  courses;  they  are  also 
designed  for  those  definitely  specializing  in  the  subject.  Third,  more  special  and 
more  advanced  courses,  in  which  there  is  distinct  effort  to  prepare  students  for 
scholarly  work  and  research.  Fourth,  courses  in  missions  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  expansion  of  Christianity. 

2.  Requirements  for  degrees. — a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Divinity  School  respecting  degrees. 

b)  Before  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  any  degree  the  student  must 
have  completed  twelve  majors  of  theological  study,  four  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  in  Church  History.     Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  prescribed. 

Any  course  offered  by  the  Department  may  be  taken  as  a  sequence  course 
except  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

c)  The  general  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's,  the  Master's,  and  the 
Doctor's  degree  in  Church  History  are  stated  on  pages  30-33. 

d)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Church  History  as  the  principal  subject, 
and  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  the  secondary  subject,  the 
candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  most  significant  movements  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  church,  and  he  will  be  so  examined  as  to  test  his  knowledge  of  these 
main  events  and  his  grasp  of  the  more  special  periods  treated  in  the  courses  which 
he  has  selected  under  the  advice  of  the  Department. 

e)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject  the  candi- 
date must  be  familiar  with  the  general  field  of  Church  History,  but  the  stress  of  the 
examination  will  be  laid  on  the  period  in  which  he  has  written  his  dissertation. 
He  will  be  expected  to  have  fuller  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  than  would  qualify 
him  for  the  Master's  degree  and  must  in  addition  be  prepared  for  a  searching 
examination  in  one  general  division  of  the  whole  subject.  The  degree  will  be 
given,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  number  of  majors  completed,  but  in  recognition 
of  the  candidate's  high  attainments  and  ability  in  his  chosen  province. 

3.  Church  History  and  History. — Church  History  is  a  special  field  of  history 
of  great  general  interest  and  of  peculiar  professional  significance  to  theological 
students.  But  the  general  field  of  history  is  one,  and  therefore  students  making 
a  special  study  of  Church  History  will  often  find  it  helpful  to  choose  courses  in  the 
Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  especially  certain  courses 
in  the  Graduate  Schools.  These  courses,  while  not  strictly  limited  to  the  field  of 
Church  History,  give  information  and  training  of  marked  value  to  the  specialist 
in  Church  History.  The  relations  between  the  Departments  of  general  History 
and  of  Church  History  are  such  that,  under  proper  restriction,  students  doing 
work  in  Church  History  may  be  allowed  to  carry  such  courses  in  the  general 
History  department  as  appear  to  be  suited  to  their  special  needs. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

A.       IN    THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Summer,  1921;  Autumn,  1921,  1922. 

2.  The  Ancient  Church.— Winter,  1921,  1922. 

3.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation—  Spring,  1921,  1922. 

4.  The  Development  of  Modern  Christianity.— Autumn,  1921,  1922. 

B.       IN    THE    CHICAGO    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

51.  Beginnings  of  Christianity.— Winter,  1921,  1922. 

52.  The  Ancient  Church.— Autumn,  1921,  1922. 

53.  The  Reformation.— Winter,  1921,  1922. 

54.  Movements  of  Thought  and  Institutional  Development  in  the  Modern 
Church.— Spring,  1921,  1922. 

I.      GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Political,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious 
conditions  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the  Maccabean  revolt  (167  b.c.) 
to  about  180  a.d.  Rise  and  early  development  of  the  Christian  movement;  the 
work  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
the  career  of  Paul,  growth  of  Christianity  during  post-apostolic  times,  Gnosti- 
cism, and  the  early  apologists.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Summer,  1921, 
Autumn,  1921,  1922,  Professor  Case.     (Identical  with  New  Testament  1.) 

51.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — The  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
the  gospel  of  Jesus;  early  Jewish  Christianity;  political  and  religious  conditions 
in  the  Roman  Empire;  the  missionary  career  of  Paul;  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  early  Christianity.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 
(Identical  with  New  Testament  SI.) 

2.  The  Ancient  Church. — Christianity's  expansion  within  the  Roman  Empire 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  centuries;  persecutions,  the  rivalry  with  other 
religions,  the  status  of  Christians  socially  and  politically,  the  process  of  centraliza- 
tion and  unification,  internal  developments,  the  growth  of  the  church  as  an 
institution,  the  decline  of  the  imperial  state  church,  and  the  transition  to  condi- 
tions in  medieval  times.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Case. 

52.  The  Ancient  Church. — Growth  and  development  of  the  church  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  century;  its  literature  and  life;  its  institutions  and  organiza- 
tion; relation  to  other  religions  and  philosophies;  persecutions;  rise  of  the 
imperial  state  church;  doctrinal  controversies,  as  affecting  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  the  church;  preparation  for  the  Middle  Ages.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1922,  Professor  Walker  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary) . 

3.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation. — Decisive  steps  by  which  Europe  passed 
from  medievalism  into  the  early  stages  of  modernism.  The  Reformation  in 
Germany  and  German  Switzerland;  Calvin  and  his  work  at  Geneva;  the 
establishment  of  Protestantism  outside  of  Germany  and  Switzerland;  separate 
reformatory  movements,  such  as  the  Anabaptists  and  Socinians.  The  Counter- 
Reformation.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  1922,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Mode. 

53.  The  Reformation. — Genesis  and  development  of  the  forces  which 
culminated  in  the  religious  movements  of  the  sixteenth  century;  humanism,  its 
rise  and  significance;    the  papacy  and  the  reform  councils;   precursors  of  the 
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Reformation;  the  Reformation  itself  in  Germany,  German  Switzerland,  Geneva, 
Scotland,  and  England;  its  leaders,  scope,  dominant  ideas,  and  fundamental 
limitations;  the  Counter-Reformation.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922,  Professor  Walker  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary) . 

4.  The  Development  of  Modern  Christianity. — The  Thirty  Years'  War; 
Puritanism  and  independency  in  England;  Presbyterianism  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Scotland;  Pietism  and  Moravianism  in  Germany;  the  Jansenist  struggle; 
■the  Wesleyan  revival  in  Britain;  the  rise  of  missionary  societies;  the  church  and 
the  French  Revolution;  the  Oxford  movement;  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  significant  features  in  American  Christianity.  A  prescribed 
course.     Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

S4.  Movements  of  Thought  and  Institutional  Development  in  the  Modern 
Church. — Puritanism  and  Separatism  in  England;  Deism;  beginning  of  French 
rationalism;  The  Enlightenment  in  Germany;  Jansenism;  Pietism  and  Moravi- 
anism; Wesleyan  Methodism;  new  missionary  agencies;  American  colonies  as 
reflecting  European  conditions;  Voltaire;  Catholicism  as  influenced  by  The 
Enlightenment;  French  Revolution  in  relation  to  Christianity;  Romanticism; 
Ultramontanism,  culminating  in  the  Vatican  Council;  Oxford  movement;  other 
religious  movements  in  Europe  and  America.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Walker  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary) . 

II.     ancient  and  medieval  periods 

5.  Early  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State. — Growth  of  Christianity  within 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  centuries;  attitude  of  the  Roman 
authorities  toward  foreign  cults,  the  causes  of  hostility  to  Christianity,  the 
successive  persecutions,  changes  in  the  Christians'  social  and  economic  status, 
and  the  rise  of  Christians  to  a  position  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  state.  A  seminar. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1923,  Professor  Case.     (Identical  with  New  Testament  9.) 

5A.  History  of  the  Persecutions. — Causes  of  Jewish  and  gentile  opposition 
to  early  Christianity,  the  course  of  the  persecutions  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
the  process  by  which  Christianity  became  the  recognized  religion  of  the  Roman 
state.     M.  Professor  Case.     (Identical  with  New  Testament  9A.) 

6.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — Various  religious  move- 
ments within  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era; 
Christianity's  relation  to  such  rival  religions  as  Judaism,  cults  of  Greek  and 
Roman  deities,  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  the  mystery-religions;  the  decline 
of  heathen  religions  and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1922,  Professor  Case.     (Identical  with  New  Testament  10.) 

7.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — Typical  phases  of 
religious  thinking  in  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era  as  seen  in  the  different  Graeco-Roman  philosophical  schools,  Jewish  phi- 
losophy, astral  speculation,  and  Gnosticism;  the  Christian  movement  in  relation 
to  its  contemporary  thought-world;  the  process  by  which  early  Christianity 
became  inclusive  and  representative  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
A  seminar.  Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  New  Testa- 
ment 11.) 

8.  Early  Christian  Institutions. — Growth  of  Christian  institutions  during  the 
first  four  centuries;  the  influence  of  environment  upon  the  development  of 
Christian  organizations,  laws,  rites,  and  charitable  activities;  the  functional 
significance  of  the  church  as  an  institution  within  the  Roman  Empire.  A  seminar. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  1924,  Professor  Case. 

9.  Historical  Method  in  the  Study  of  Early  Christianity. — Modern  historical 
method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  early  Christianity;  historical  writings  among 
Christians  beginning  with  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  ending  with  Eusebius.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor 
Case.     (Identical  with  New  Testament  21.) 
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10.  The  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Medieval  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions; the  offices,  administration,  and  law  of  the  medieval  church.  Develop- 
ment of  the  hierarchy,  formation  of  the  papacy,  growth  of  the  civil  power  of  the 
church,  the  monastic  orders,  church  discipline,  and  the  sacramental  system, 
relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  church  and  education,  the 
church  and  heresy,  ecclesiastical  incomes  and  the  pontifical  exchequer,  the 
church  as  a  landlord.     Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Thompson. 

12.  History  of  the  Crusades. — East  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean  world  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Preponderance  of  the  East  and  gravitation  of  West  to  East  in 
prosperity  and  productivity,  science  and  art,  religion;  the  Holy  Land,  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  progressive  ladies  of  Roman  society,  pilgrimage.  Persia  and  the  rise  of 
Islam;  distress  of  Eastern  Christianity.  The  Franks,  Byzantium,  the  Seljuk 
Turks;  feudal  Europe  and  the  great  Popes.  The  crusading  movement;  its 
hopes  and  purposes;  its  course;  results  (a)  in  the  West  (church  and  state,  com- 
merce, the  third  estate,  free  thought,  etc.),  (b)  in  the  East  (Saladin's  empire, 
Mongols,  Mamelukes,  Ottoman  Turks,  autocratic,  feudal,  and  democratic 
tendencies,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1453).  A  graduate  course,  open  to  Senior 
College  students;  required  reading  in  English  only;  special  arrangements  for 
students  who  read  French  and  German.     M j .  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling  . 

13.  Spread  and  Development  of  Christianity  in  Eastern  Churches  and  Sects. — 
The  orthodox  Byzantine  state  church  and  its  Slavic  daughters  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  Russia.  Syria:  Edessa,  Bardaisan;  orthodoxy,  Ephrem,  and  Rabbula; 
nationalistic  reaction  and  monophysitism ;  Nestonanism,  the  Sassanian  Empire, 
expansion  eastward  to  India  and  China;  Maronites  and  union  with  Rome 
(Manichaeanism,  Mandaism,  etc.).  Armenia  and  Georgia.  Egypt,  the  Copts, 
monasticism,  anti-Hellenic  monophysitism.  Ethopia  and  Arabia  under  Moslem 
sway.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

16.  Pre-Reformation  Movements. — The  Crusades;  the  rise  of  nations,  com- 
merce, universities,  and  guilds;  the  Cathari,  Waldenses,  and  related  sects;  the 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  the  inquisition;  Innocent  III  and  Boniface  VIII; 
Marsilius,  Dante,  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  the  Renaissance;  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and 
Savonarola;  the  reforming  councils,  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  and  the 
mystics.     Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

S17.  The  History  of  the  Church  during  the  Renaissance  (ca.  1300-ra.  1517). 
— Political,  industrial,  ecclesiastical,  religious,  and  intellectual  movements 
preparatory  to  the  Renaissance;  the  rise  of  Humanism;  tension  between  dogma 
and  learning;  decay  of  the  Papacy;  revival  of  Nominalism;  decay  of 
Scholasticism;  the  State  as  independent  of  the  Church;  German  Mysticism; 
national  reform;  the  Reform  Councils;  the  triumphant  Renaissance;  Humanism 
in  England  and  in  Germany;  "Reformers  before  the  Reformation."  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Walker  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary) . 

22.  Protestantism  in  Europe,  1618-1815. — -The  Sjmod  of  Dort;  religious 
issues  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  Lutheran  and  reformed  scholasticism;  mystics 
and  radicals;  Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  pietism;  the  reaction  against  Calvinism; 
Protestantism  and  the  Enlightenment;  Erastianism  and  toleration;  Protest- 
antism in  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
1921,  Dr.  McNeill. 

23.  Christianity  in  Europe,  1815-1920. — Recovery  of  religion  in  Europe; 
Protestant  Evangelicalism,  Confessionalism,  liberalism,  criticism,  Catholic 
ultramontanism.  Liberal  tendencies  and  the  reaction  under  Pius  IX;  religion  in 
secular  states;  the  Kulturkampf;  France  and  the  Papacy;  modernism;  the 
churches  and  social  reform;  the  churches,  the  war,  and  the  new  nations.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  1921,  Dr.  McNeill. 

III.      ENGLISH 

30.  The  English  Church  to  Wycliffe. — The  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Britain  and  Ireland;  its  characteristics,  institutions,  and  national  significance; 
Irish  and  British  monasticism;    the  work  of  Augustine,  Theodore,  Boniface, 
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Alfred,  and  Dustan;  the  Norman  Conquest;  the  conflicts  with  the  church  of 
Henry  I,  Henry  II,  John,  and  Edward  I;  Grosseteste;  the  crusading  movement 
and  the  black  death.     Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

31.  The  English  Church  from  Wycliflfe  to  the  Commonwealth. — Wycliffe; 
the  persecution  and  persistence  of  the  Lollards;  continental  aspects  of  the 
Reformation;  suppression  of  the  monasteries;  ecclesiastical  policies  of  Henry 
VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James;  rise  and  development  of  the 
Puritans  and  the  several  dissenting  bodies;  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  the  struggle 
against  absolutism;  the  Laudian  regime  and  the  Grand  Remonstrance.  Mj. 
Winter,  1921,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

31  A.  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. — The  Renais- 
sance; the  Reformation;  Elizabeth's  ecclesiastical  policy;  development  of 
Puritanism  and  independency;  religious  struggles  of  the  Commonwealth;  the 
development  of  religious  tolerance.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1921,  Assistant 
Professor  Mode. 

32.  The  English  Church  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Present. — The 
sects  of  the  Cromwellian  period;  Cromwell's  ecclesiastical  policy;  persecutions 
under  Charles  II;  growth  of  toleration  and  the  Act  of  1689;  religious  societies; 
William  Law;  the  Wesleyan  revival;  the  Clapham  sect;  the  church  and  social 
reforms  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  French  revolution ;  the  era  of  reform;  the 
Oxford  movement;  controversies  within  the  Anglican  church;  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  nineteenth  century;  religious  aspects  of  the  Irish  question; 
church  disestablishment;  the  educational  issue.  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  1923, 
Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

32A.  England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — M.  [Not 
offered  in  1921.]     Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

33.  The  Rise  of  Nonconformity. — The  influences  contributory  to  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  several  dissenting  bodies  arose.  A  seminar. 
Mj.     [Not  offered  in  1921.]    Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

S39.  Congregational  History  and  Policy  (see  S39,  under  IV) . 

IV.      AMERICAN 

38A.  American  Christianity — The  Seventeenth  Century. — Religious  back- 
ground of  colonization;  Spanish  and  French  missions;  the  Virginian  parish; 
Romanist  and  Puritan  struggles  in  Maryland;  Pilgrim  and  Puritan;  the  New 
England  theocracy;  Roger  Williams  and  the  Rhode  Island  experiment;  begin- 
nings of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church;  persecutions  of  the  Quakers;  Penn's 
religious  policy  and  the  sects  in  early  Pennsylvania.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1923, 
Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

S38A.  Colonial  Christianity. — European  background  of  American  Chris- 
tianity; Spanish  treatment  of  the  Indians;  French  missions  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Mississippi  valleys;  the  Established  Church;  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
emigrations;  Congregational  control  in  New  England;  the  Dutch  in  New  York; 
Protestant  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Indians;  religious  efforts  among  the  Negroes; 
Roger  Williams  and  the  Baptist  church;  William  Penn  and  the  religious  sects  in 
Pennsylvania;  persecution  of  the  Quakers;  rise  of  Methodism;  the  Great 
Awakening;  religious  education  in  New  England;  the  early  church  and  amuse- 
ments, temperance,  slavery,  and  other  social  problems;  the  organization  of 
colleges;  the  church  and  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Summer,  1921,  Mr.  Stock  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

38B.  American  Christianity — The  Eighteenth  Century. — Oglethorpe's  enter- 
prise and  John  Wesley's  experience;  the  S.P.G.;  the  Anglican  episcopate;  the 
Great  Awakening;  problems  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church;  the  organization 
of  Lutheranism;  the  church  and  the  Revolution;  struggles  in  New  England  and 
Virginia  for  religious  liberty;  revivals  in  the  Revolutionary  era;  rise  of  Method- 
ism; religious  work  among  the  Negroes  and  Indians;  early  histories  of  educa- 
tional institutions;  evolution  of  denominational  organizations.  Mj.  Winter, 
1922,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode, 
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38C.  American  Christianity — -The  Nineteenth  Century. — The  second  awak- 
ening; rise  of  missionary  societies,  domestic  and  foreign;  educational  societies 
and  early  theological  seminaries;  genesis  and  organization  of  Universalism  and 
Unitarianism;  frontier  religious  problems  and  institutions;  divisions  among 
Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists;  the  church  and  the  Civil  War;  move- 
ments toward  church  union;  young  people's  societies;  development  of  religious 
education;  the  growing  interest  of  the  church  in  social  questions;  Roman 
Catholicism,  its  organization,  school  policy,  and  efforts  to  retain  European 
immigration.     Mj.  Spring,  1922,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

38 D.  American  Christianity  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War. — National 
organization  of  churches;  outstanding  revivals;  struggles  within  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Quaker,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches;  the  church  and 
slavery;  rise  of  Unitarianism  and  Mormonism;  development  of  missionary 
organization.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1921,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

539.  Congregational  History  and  Polity. — History  and  polity  of  Congrega- 
tionalism in  England  and  America.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Walker 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

D39.  History  of  the  Disciples. — Religious  conditions  surrounding  the  Camp- 
bells in  Scotland;  their  removal  to  America;  conditions  of  American  Christianity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  beginning  of  an  independent  move- 
ment; the  early  relation  and  separation  of  Baptists  and  Disciples;  union  of  the 
Campbell  and  Stone  movements;  their  journalistic,  educational,  and  missionary 
enterprises;  present  problems  and  future  outlook.  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor Willett. 

540.  The  American  Church  and  Social  Reform. — Attitude  of  various 
denominations  during  the  three  centuries  of  American  church  history  toward 
leading  social  questions:  war  in  general,  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil  War, 
the  Mexican  War,  the  world-war  of  1914-18,  the  Indian  question,  the  Negro, 
the  immigrant,  the  Japanese  problem,  temperance,  slavery,  amusements,  the 
industrial  problem.     M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Mr.  Stock. 

50.  The  Expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  Frontier  States. — Influence  of 
religious  motives  in  frontier  settlement,  denominational  beginnings,  and  the  social 
significance  of  outstanding  pioneer  missionaries.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter, 
1922,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode.     [Not  given  in  1921.] 

50A.  The  Frontier  in  American  Christianity. — Mj.  Summer,  1920,  Assistant 
Professor  Mode.     [Not  given  in  1921.] 

S50.  The  Religious  and  Social  Development  of  the  Middle  West. — Character 
of  the  western  pioneer;  the  missionary  from  New  England;  the  circuit-rider;  the 
camp-meeting;  the  theological  debate;  rivalry  and  co-operation  between  sects; 
beginning  of  lyceums,  libraries,  the  school  system,  higher  educational  institu- 
tions; beginnings  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery  societies;  intensive  study  of 
the  development  within  two  or  three  of  the  Western  states;  outstanding  mis- 
sionary biography.     M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Mr.  Stock. 

v.    the  history  of  missions 

563.  Missionary  Expansion  during  the  First  Eighteen  Centuries. — Genesis 
and  development  of  Christian  missions  through  this  period;  Jesus;  Paul;  expan- 
sion to  Nicaea;  agencies,  personnel,  methods,  and  achievements  of  medieval 
missions;  Roman  Catholic  missions  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies; beginnings  of  Protestant  missions.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor 
Walker. 

564.  History  of  Missions  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Progress  of  missions 
from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Rise  of  new  missionary 
agencies;  opening  of  the  world  to  the  impact  of  the  gospel;  development  of  the 
missionary  motive;  progress  of  Christianization  through  evangelism,  education, 
medical,  and  industrial  missions.  India,  China,  Japan,  Moslem  lands,  Africa, 
the  Americas,  and  the  Islands.  Catholic  missions.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Walker. 
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S73.  The  Expansion  of  the  American  Church. — Transplanting  of  European 
religion;  rise  of  new  sects  within  the  United  States  and  Canada;  religious 
developments  in  the  Western  frontier  regions;  organization  of  missionary, 
benevolent,  and  reform  societies;  movements  of  union  and  division;  joint 
missionary  operations;  disruptions  in  the  great  churches;  recent  attempts  at 
reunion  and  co-operation;  the  present  situation;  the  city  missionary  problem; 
highly  organized  denominationalism  today;  relative  church  strength;  programs 
for  future  progress.     Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  1921,  Mr.  Stock. 

VI.      COGNATE    COURSES 

History  B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Mj.  Winter, 
1923,  Professor  Thompson. 

History  B51.  Historical  Criticism. — Mj.  Spring,  1921,  1923,  Professor 
Thompson. 

New  Testament  6.  Life  of  Jesus. — Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Case. 

New  Testament  12.  Paul  and  Hellenism. — Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Professor 
Case. 

New  Testament  16.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Second  Century. — Mj. 
Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

New  Testament  18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Criticism. — Mj. 
Winter,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

New  Testament  36.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — Mj.  Spring,  1922, 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

New  Testament  39.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer, 
1921,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

New  Testament  40.  The  Apologists.— M.  Spring,  Second  Term,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed. 

History  BIO.  Byzantine  History  and  Civilization. — Summer,  1921,  Dr. 
Joranson. 

History  B64.  Survey  of  Medieval  Economic  and  Social  History. — Mj. 
Professor  Thompson. 

History  B65.  History  of  Civilization. — Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Sche- 
vill. 

History  C65.  History  of  Civilization. — Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 

History  E51.  The  Social  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1921,  Professor  Jerneqan. 

History  E60.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Early  Period. 
— Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

History  E130.  Religious  Forces  in  the  Revolution. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 

Romance  54.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Theodore  Gerald  Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Preaching  and  Religious 
Education  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology. 

Joseph  Manson  Artman,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  Vocational  Training. 

Archibald  Gillies  Baker,  Th.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Missions. 

jFrank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical 
Theology, 
t  Deceased. 
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Allan  Hoben,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Carleton  College  (Summer,  1921). 
Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity (Summer,  1921). 


Ozora  Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

Giles  Buckingham  Willcox,  D.D.,  Stone  Professor  Emeritus  of  Practical 
Theology,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Frank  Gibson  Ward,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Education,  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Henry  Hammersley  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Sweetzer  and  Michigan  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 


INSTRUCTORS   IN    OTHER    DEPARTMENTS    OFFERING    COURSES 
CONTRIBUTORY  TO  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  MISSIONS 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Education;  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychology;  Director  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Education. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Education. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

Elliot  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Martin  Sprengling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Albert  Eustace  Haydon,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Religion. 

Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

FELLOWS,  1920-21 

Ernest  John  Chave,  B.Th.  Carl  Addington  Dawson,  D.B. 

Albert  James  Saunders,  A.M.,  D.B. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Courses  30  and  70  are  prescribed  for  all  students.  In  addition  those  pre- 
paring for  the  pastorate  will  take  1,  2,  and  20;  those  preparing  to  be  teachers 
will  take  three  vocational  courses;  those  preparing  to  be  missionaries  will  take 
C.H.S.64  and  P.T.72,  and  a  vocational  course  in  Missions. 

The  Department  consists  of  three  divisions:  Preaching  and  Parish  Ministry, 
Religious  Education,  and  Missions. 

When  Practical  Theology  is  selected  as  the  principal  department  for  the 
D.B.  degree  a  sequence  of  courses  with  a  rational  unity  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  student. 

I.      PREACHING   AND   PARISH  MINISTRY 

In  the  firm  conviction  that  the  pulpit  is  to  be  of  permanent  importance  in 
modern  life,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  effective  preaching  as  the  pre-eminent  func- 
tion of  the  minister.  With  due  regard  to  the  great  traditions  of  the  pulpit,  the 
endeavor  is  made  to  help  the  preacher  to  reach  his  own  largest  self-expression 
in  the  presentation  of  a  modern  message  to  a  modern  congregation.  The  history 
of  the  pulpit,  the  great  sermons  of  the  past,  the  method  and  message  of  modern 
preachers,  are  critically  studied.  Inasmuch  as  preaching  is  an  art,  the  courses 
are  designed  to  give  the  largest  possible  practice  in  the  actual  preparation  of 
sermons. 

A  course  of  public  lectures  on  preaching  is  given  throughout  the  year. 

The  elements  of  pastoral  leadership  and  efficiency  are  considered  in  this 
division.  The  pastor's  varied  relations,  both  personal  and  official,  within 
and  without  the  church  are  given  careful  attention.  The  function  of  the  church 
is  outlined  and  its  correlation  with  other  welfare  agencies  of  the  community  is 
indicated.  Investigation  and  experimentation  are  conducted  by  the  students 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cultivate  resourcefulness  in  developing  right  methods  of 
church  work.  All  students  preparing  for  the  pastorate  are  required  to  under- 
take certain  practical  work  during  six  quarters  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Vocational  Training. 

II.      RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 

The  work  in  religious  education  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Education.  The  courses  in  these  depart- 
ments are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School  under  the  direction  of  this 
Department.  Students  should  have  an  early  conference  with  the  instructor  with 
reference  to  their  plan  of  work.  Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  four 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  who 
will  have  the  pastoral  leadership  of  the  Sunday  school  and  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  church.  (2)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  directors  of  religious 
education  in  churches  and  other  institutions.  (3)  Those  who  will  engage  in  edu- 
cational work  in  foreign  lands.  (4)  Those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  as  special- 
ists for  advanced  work  in  the  study  of  religious  educational  problems. 

Religious  Education  may  be  elected  as  the  subject  for  the  Master's  degree 
and  as  the  principal  or  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Prerequi- 
sites are  one  course  in  Psychology,  one  in  Biology,  and  one  in  Social  Origins. 
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For  the  Master's  degree,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  prerequisites,  students 
will  take  as  additional  prerequisites  the  three  required  courses  in  Old  Testament 
and  the  three  required  courses  in  New  Testament.  Eight  additional  majors  are 
required  for  the  degree,  6  in  Religious  Education,  1  in  Educational  Psychology, 
and  1  in  Social  Psychology.     A  dissertation  is  also  required. 

For  secondary  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  at  least  9  majors  are  required 
in  Religious  Education,  which  may  include  the  prescribed  courses,  Principles 
of  Religious  Education,  and  Organization  of  Church  Work.  The  requirements 
for  principal  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  cannot  be  expressed  in  majors.  The 
student  must  take  sufficient  work  to  enable  him  to  pursue  independent  investiga- 
tion in  the  subject. 

The  dissertation  may  be  made  in  the  field  of  Educational  Psychology,  in  that 
of  Educational  Methods,  or  in  that  of  the  History  of  Religious  Education.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  determine  at  least  two  years  before  complet- 
ing his  work  the  field  in  which  he  desires  to  specialize.  His  course  can  then  be 
arranged  with  reference  to  more  thorough  work  in  the  special  field  and  more 
general  work  in  the  remaining  phases  of  the  subject. 

III.     MISSIONS 

The  reproductive  activities  of  Christianity  beyond  the  local  church  comprise 
the  field  of  Missions.  For  convenience  these  activities  may  be  studied  in  two 
divisions:  Home  Service  and  Foreign  Service. 

HOME   SERVICE 

This  division  undertakes  the  study  of  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  includes  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Home  Mission  Societies  of  the  various  denominations;  the  Christian  propaganda 
through  denominational  and  other  religious  publication  societies;  the  organiza- 
tion of  Christian  education  and  the  operation  of  the  denominational  education 
societies;  the  special  work  of  women's  boards;  the  technique  of  city  missions, 
state  missions,  and  of  the  evangelization  of  immigrant  populations;  the  operation 
of  interdenominational  and  federative  church  movements  and  the  problems  of 
Christian  co-operation.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  church  in  America 
is  studied  in  the  Department  of  Church  History. 

FOREIGN   SERVICE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  division  to  investigate  the  history,  principles,  and 
practice  of  Christian  propaganda  abroad,  to  interpret  from  this  point  of  view 
the  significance  of  great  social  movements  and  transformations,  to  make  an 
intensive  study  of  representative  mission  fields,  and  thus  to  provide  the  necessary 
specialization  for  those  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  such  work  and  for 
those  on  leave  of  absence  who  wish  to  continue  further  study.  Students  may  take 
advantage  of  the  great  variety  of  cognate  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of 
the  Divinity  School,  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  They  will  have  the  opportunity  furthermore  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  equipment  and  actual  working  of  numerous 
institutions  of  social  and  religious  betterment  which  such  a  cosmopolitan  city 
as  Chicago  affords. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

1.  Theory  of  Preaching.— Winter,  1921,  1922. 

2.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. — Spring,  1921,  1922. 

20.  The  Organization  of  Church  Work.— Spring,  1921, 1922;  Autumn,  1921, 
1922. 

30.  Principles  of  Religious  Education. — Summer,  1921;  Autumn,  1921; 
Winter,  1922. 

70.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Missionary  Expansion. — Summer,  1921; 
Spring,  1922. 

I.      PREACHING  AND   PARISH  MINISTRY 

1.  The  Theory  of  Preaching. — Nature  and  function  of  the  sermon;  sources, 
development,  content,  literary  form,  aim,  component  parts,  and  logical  and 
psychological  sequence.  Inductive  study  of  typical  preachers.  A  prescribed 
course.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921;  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Davis 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

51.  Same  as  course  1  above.     Mj. 

2.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. — Assembling  sermonic  material; 
shaping  it  into  preaching  form;  effective  delivery.  Preaching  before  the  class 
required.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  1922,  Professor  Davis  and 
Assistant  Professor  Blanchard  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

52.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. — Same  as  course  2  above.     Mj. 

3.  Sermon  Practice. — Sermons  and  sermon  plans  illustrative  of  the  various 
types  of  pulpit  discourse  are  prepared  and  discussed.  M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1921,  Professor  Hoben  (Carleton  College). 

S5.  Practical  Preaching. — Preparation  of  sermons  for  use  in  churches  and 
missions  in  Chicago  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Limited 
to  six.     Mj.  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

516.  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Preaching. — The  Bible  regarded  as  the  primary 
source  of  material  for  sermons.  Selected  passages  covering  all  types  of  biblical 
literature;  sermon  plans  developed;  the  principles  of  interpretation  practically 
applied.     Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

517.  The  Use  of  Literature  in  Preaching. — The  literature  of  power  in  the 
work  of  preaching.  Vital  and  spiritual  values  selected;  the  personality  of  the 
author  brought  out.  Designed  to  give  material  for  immediate  use  in  sermons 
and  to  stimulate  wider  acquaintance  with  literature  and  habits  of  reading  and 
study. 

18.  Lectures  on  Preaching. — Once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Autumn: 
The  Pulpit  Treatment  of  Modern  Problems.  Winter:  Expository  Preaching. 
Spring:  The  Psychology  of  Preaching.  Students  attending  the  whole  course 
and  submitting  prescribed  papers  and  sermons  for  criticism  will  receive  one 
major  of  credit.     Professor  Soares. 

20.  The  Organization  of  Church  Work. — Internal  organization  of  the  church 
with  a  view  to  efficiency  in  both  work  and  worship.  Church  constitution, 
elaboration  and  co-ordination  of  auxiliary  bodies  within  the  church  for  stated 
or  special  ends,  liturgy,  pastoral  administration,  and  parish  organization.  Rela- 
tion of  the  church  to  all  other  welfare  organizations,  social,  civic,  educational, 
religious,  etc.;  adequate  social  policy  and  fund  of  information  necessary  for 
strong  and  wise  leadership.  Well-organized  churches  which  are  doing  efficient 
work  in  fields  of  diverse  character  will  be  studied  at  first  hand;  students  in  charge 
of  churches  will  undertake  the  work  of  organization  under  direction  of  the 
instructor.  Careful  reports  and  records  required.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj. 
Spring,  1921,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Artman. 
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S20.  The  Organization  of  Church  Work. — Same  as  course  20  above.  Mj. 
Winter,  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

S20A.  Parish  Organization  and  Pastoral  Duties. — The  best  methods  of 
organizing  work;  the  most  important  duties  of  the  pastor  in  the  care  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  parish.  Concrete  examples  of  the  approved  methods  of 
parish  service. 

23.  The  Rural  Church. — The  important  and  growing  literature  on  the  rural- 
church  problem.  Study  of  surveys  and  reports;  visits  to  country  churches  of 
marked  efficiency.  Papers  on  certain  phases  of  the  subject  required.  M.  First 
Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Hoben  (Carleton  College). 

524.  The  Community  Survey  for  Constructive  Church  Work. — The  survey 
method  in  social  and  educational  studies,  involving  a  brief  history  of  the  move- 
ment; the  technique  as  it  relates  to  the  gathering  and  using  of  statistical  material 
and  to  the  discovery  and  estimating  of  intangible  influences;  practical  work  by 
the  student.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary). 

525.  Evangelism. — The  New  Testament  idea  of  evangelism.  History  of 
evangelistic  revivals  and  of  evangelistic  preaching  through  the  Christian  centuries. 
Modern  evangelism:  the  public  appeal,  methods  of  personal  approach,  the 
experience  of  conversion.  Methods  and  results  of  various  forms  of  evangelistic 
effort.  Reports  from  students  upon  their  own  practical  work.  Outlines  of 
sermons  with  a  modern  evangelistic  message.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921, 
Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

S28.  Christian  Worship. — Character  and  importance  of  Christian  worship; 
origin  and  comparison  of  the  great  liturgies;  study  of  church  architecture  as 
influencing  the  conduct  of  Christian  worship;  construction  of  appropriate 
liturgical  forms.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922,  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary). 

II.      RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 

Note. — Other  departments  are  indicated  by  giving  the  name  of  the  department 
before  the  number  of  the  course. 

GROUP    I.       COURSES    IN    ORGANIZATION    AND    METHOD 

30.  Principles  of  Religious  Education. — The  fundamental  task  of  the 
religious  educator.  The  nature  of  religion,  the  goal  of  religious  education,  the 
principles  of  education  in  their  moral  and  religious  significance,  the  developing 
religious  experience  in  modern  life  in  the  light  of  genetic  psychology.  A  pre- 
scribed course.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922,  Professor  Soares;  Mj.  or  M.  either 
Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professors  Ward  and  Soares. 

S30.  Principles  of  Religious  Education. — Definition  of  education;  aim  of 
religious  education;  outline  of  the  development  of  human  nature;  and  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  the  moral  and  religious  life.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

Education  41.  Foreign  School  Systems. — Professor  Butler. 

Education  46.  The  Curriculum. — Professor  Bobbitt. 

Education  56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art. — Lectures  and 
demonstrations  dealing  with  the  educational  aims  of  different  phases  of  the 
manual  arts.     Mj.  Professor  Sargent. 

Education  88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. — Mj.  Professor 
Parker. 

Education  91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools. — Mj.  Professor  Parker. 

31.  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education. — Principles  governing  the 
choice  of  materials  for  religious  education  in  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
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community;  current  curricula;  practical  adaptation  of  materials  to  varying 
situations.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Starbuck  (Iowa 
State  University);  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Artman. 

S31.  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education. — Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor 
Ward. 

32.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Bible. — General  principles  of  method  and  their 
application  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Several  typical  Sunday-school  classes 
are  used  for  experimental  work  in  the  various  elements  of  biblical  literature. 
Lessons  prepared  for  such  classes  and  reports  received  for  criticism.  Mj .  Autumn, 
1921,  1922,  Professor  Soares. 

33.  Organization  of  Religious  Education. — The  institutions  of  religious 
education;  relation  of  the  church  to  the  home  and  to  the  public  school;  the 
Sunday  school,  its  curriculum,  pedagogy,  worship,  and  organization;  unification 
of  the  educational  activities  of  the  church;  program  of  religious  education  in  a 
local  community.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1921;  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1922, 
Professor  So  ares. 

S33.  The  Organization  of  Religious  Education. — Selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  material  for  religious  education ;  the  educational  use  of  the  Bible ;  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  church  school  for  worship,  study,  and  social  expression; 
problems  of  mission  and  unattached  schools.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Spring, 
1921,  1922,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

S33A.  The  Organization  of  the  Church  School.— M.  First  Term,  Summer, 

1921,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

34.  The  Religious  Education  of  the  Adult. — Continuation  of  course  30. 
The  psychology  of  early  maturity  and  of  middle  life.  The  need  and  methods 
of  the  religious  education  of  parents,  teachers,  and  leaders  of  young  people;  the 
larger  opportunities  of  the  church  in  adult  development.     Mj.  Spring,  1921, 

1922,  Professor  Soares. 

35.  Religious  Instruction  and  Public  Education. — Principles  involved  in 
public-school  credit  for  religious  instruction.  Recent  plans  and  experiments. 
The  opportunity  of  the  church  in  week-day  religious  instruction.  M.  First 
Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Soares. 

36.  Methodology  of  Religious  Education. — Contributions  of  different 
sciences  to  the  problems  of  religious  education;  the  opportunity  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  true  science  of  religious  education.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  of  religious 
education.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Professor  Soares. 

37.  Education  and  Worship. — The  psychology  of  worship.  The  relation  of 
the  worship  attitudes  toward  conduct  motivation.  The  educational  problem  of 
the  development  of  worship.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor 
Soares. 

38.  Problems  of  Religious  Education. — Some  of  the  more  important  experi- 
ments in  the  field.  A  research  course  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  the 
18  prescribed  majors.     Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922,  Professor  Soares. 

39.  The  Church  and  the  Young  People. — The  organic  social  evaluation  of 
the  church  as  a  factor  in  developing  life.  Conditions  essential  to  growth  in 
Christian  democracy;  the  social  psychology  of  adolescence;  programs  and 
schemes  of  work  for  young  people.  Each  student  will  study  the  young  people's 
work  of  a  community  and  prepare  a  year's  program  for  the  same.  Mj.  Winter, 
1922,  Associate  Professor  Artman. 

S40.  The  Agencies  for  Religious  Education  in  Chicago. — Denominational 
societies;  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  and  its  subsidiary  organi- 
zations; the  Religious  Education  Association;  the  Young  Men's  and  the  Young 
Women's  Associations;  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School;  communities  and 
educational  institutions  experimenting  in  teacher  training  and  in  week-day 
religious  instruction.  The  history  and  workings  of  such  agencies;  their  value 
and  correlation.    A  seminar.     Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Ward. 
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GROUP    II.       HISTORICAL    COURSES 

Education  15.  Methods  of  Historical  Research. — Professor  Jernegan. 

Education  16.  History  of  American  Education. — Mr.  Edwards. 

S44.  Background  and  History  of  Christian  Education  before  the  Reforma- 
tion.— Educational  features  of  Old  Testament  times;  the  work  of  Jesus  as  a 
teacher;  the  educational  ideals  and  methods  in  the  early  church  and  down  to 
the  Reformation.  Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary). 

S46.  History  of  Christian  Education  in  the  Modern  Period. — The  Reforma- 
tion; the  Sunday-school  development  which  began  with  Robert  Raikes;  edu- 
cational expansion  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  in  North  America;  rise 
of  the  modern  movement  in  the  twentieth  century.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Ward  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

GROUP    III.       PSYCHOLOGICAL    COURSES 

50.  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Development. — The  nature  of  religion 
according  to  organic  social  psychology.  The  function  of  religion  in  the  develop- 
ment of  dependable  conduct.  The  nature  and  function  of  ceremonials,  ritual, 
prayer,  worship.  Revivalism,  religious  education,  etc.,  as  methods  of  stimulating 
the  development  of  religious  control.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Associate  Professor 
Artman;  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Starbuck  (Iowa  State 
University). 

Education  62.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects. — Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor BUSWELL. 

Education  71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. 
Mj.  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  72.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems. — Mj. 
Mr.  Holzinger. 

Psychology  4.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Professor  Mead. 

Psychology  5.  Psychology  of  Religion. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

GROUP    IV.       PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    ETHICAL    COURSES 

Philosophy  20.  Evolution  of  Morality. — Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 
Philosophy  27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. — Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 
Comparative  Religion  4.  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples. — Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Haydon. 

GROUP    V.       SOCIOLOGICAL    COURSES 

•  Sociology  6.  The  Family. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 
Sociology  30.  Social  Attitudes. — Professor  Faris. 
Sociology  18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — Mj.  Professor  Small. 
Sociology  36.  The  Social  Survey. — Mj.  Professor  Park. 
See  also  courses  listed  under  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

III.      MISSIONS 

home  service 

60.  Federative  Agencies  of  the  Christian  Church. — A  study  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  are  developing  interdenominational  and  co-operative  activities — 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Interchurch  Movement,  the  Federal  Council,  the 
federated  church,  etc.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Associate  Professor 
Artman. 
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S61.  The  Technique  of  Missionary  Expansion  in  America. — Mj.  Spring, 
1922,  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

CHS73.  The  Expansion  of  the  American  Church. — Mj.  or  M.  either  Term, 
Summer,  1921,  Mr.  Stock  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

CHS40.  The  American  Church  and  Social  Reform. — M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1921,  Mr.  Stock  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

CHS60.  The  Religions  and  Social  Development  of  the  Middle  West. — M. 
Second  Term,  Mr.  Stock  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

CH38A.  American  Christianity — The  Seventeenth  Century. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1921,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

CH38B.  American  Christianity— The  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Winter, 
1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

CH60.  The  Expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  Frontier  States. — A  seminar. 
Mj.  Winter,  1922,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

Soc.  6.  Modern  Cities. — Associate  Professor  Bedford. 

See  also  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

FOREIGN   SERVICE 
GROUP    I.       THEORY    AND    HISTORY    OP    MISSIONS 

70.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Missionary  Expansion. — Problems  which 
confront  the  Christian  church  as  an  aggressive  and  expanding  body  in  a  world 
of  change.  Our  changing  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  religion,  the  function 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  character  of  the  Christian  message,  the  missionary 
aim  and  motive,  the  changing  conditions  in  foreign  lands;  the  more  practical 
problem  of  effecting  a  missionary  organization  adequate  to  the  task  in  hand; 
the  world-wide  mission  and  obligation  of  the  church.  A  prescribed  course. 
Mj.  Winter,  1921;  Summer,  1921;  Autumn,  1922,  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Baker. 

71.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Religious  Propaganda. — The  development 
and  decline  of  religious  beliefs  and  practices;  purposes  which  they  fulfil  both  in 
the  individual  and  in  society;  the  causes  and  motives  of  such  changes,  the  methods 
of  accelerating  these  transformations  by  religious  propaganda,  and  the  nature  of 
the  transformations  thus  produced.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

72.  The  Technique  of  Missions. — The  particular  agencies  and  methods  of 
the  missionary  enterprise:  the  missionary,  his  relation  to  the  home  church,  the 
mission  board,  his  fellow  missionaries,  and  foreign  governments;  missionary 
methods,  evangelical,  educational,  medical,  industrial,  and  the  relation  of  each 
to  the  total  task;  denominational  and  interdenominational  enterprises;  the 
native  church,  its  organization,  administration,  and  development  through  ap- 
proved methods.  Mj.  Spring,  1921;  Winter,  1922,  Assistant  Professor 
Baker. 

73.  Christianity  and  Other  Agencies  of  World-Civilization. — The  relation  of 
Christian  missions  to  other  agencies  of  world-fellowship  and  international  ex- 
change, such  as  commerce,  science,  literature,  politics,  and  diplomacy,  labor 
movements,  radicalism,  reactionism,  social  reform,  international  philanthropy, 
and  efforts  at  universal  peace.  Necessity  of  common  spiritual  ideals  if  disaster 
to  the  world  is  to  be  avoided.  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  1922,  Assistant  Professor 
Baker. 

CH63.  Missionary  Expansion  during  the  First  Eighteen  Centuries. — Mj. 
Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Walker. 

CH64.  History  of  Missions  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  prescribed 
course.     Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Walker. 

Soc.  10.  Races  and  Missions. — Assistant  Professor  Park. 

Oriental  Lang.  58.  General  Introduction  to  Phonetics. — Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sprengling. 
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GROUP    II. 

In  each  of  these  courses  the  method  will  be  essentially  the  same.  Through 
a  historical  study  of  the  political,  social,  cultural,  moral  and  religious  life  of  each 
of  the  representative  countries  an  effort  will  be  made  to' enter  into  an  appreciation 
of  the  needs,  virtues,  and  aspirations  characterizing  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  each  one,  with  a  view  to  determining  what  should  be  the  most  effective 
and  acceptable  Christian  approach  to  the  situation  as  it  exists. 

81.  Japan  and  Korea. — A  general  survey.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Assistant 
Professor  Baker. 

82.  China. — A  general  survey.  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Assistant  Professor 
Baker. 

83.  India. — A  general  survey.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Assistant  Professor 
Baker, 

84.  The  Near  East  and  Mohammedan  Lands. — A  general  survey.    Mj. 

86.  Latin  America. — A  general  survey.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Baker. 

86.  Africa. — A  general  survey.     Mj. 

GROUP   III.       NON-CHRISTIAN   RELIGIONS    AND    CULTURES 

CR1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion. — Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

CR2.  History  of  Religions,  I.  Indo-European  Religions. — Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haydon. 

CR3.  History  of  Religions,  II.  Religions  of  the  Far  East. — Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haydon. 

CR7.  Outline  History  of  Religions. — Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

CR8.  Religious  Origins. — Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

CR20.  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Great  Religions. — Assistant  Professor 
Haydon. 

CR21.  The  Meaning  of  Salvation  in  the  Great  Religions. — Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haydon. 

CR22.  Ethics  of  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems. — Assistant  Professor 
Haydon. 

Soc.  3.  Social  Origins. — Professor  Faris. 

Soc.  33.  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man. — Professor  Faris. 

Soc.  46.  Conflict  and  Fusion  of  Cultures. — Professor  Faris. 

Soc.  80.  General  Anthropology. — Associate  Professor  Starr. 

Soc.  101.  Japan. — Associate  Professor  Starr. 

Orient.  Lang.  48.  Mohammedan  Religion. — Assistant  Professor  Spreng- 
linq. 

Comp.  Phil.  14.  The  Religions  of  India. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Comp.  Phil.  16.  History  of  India. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Comp.  Phil.  10-11.  Sanskrit. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Comp.  Phil.  12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Associate  Professor 
Clark. 

Comp.  Phil.  13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — Associate  Professor 
Clark. 

For  courses  of  special  interest  to  those  expecting  to  enter  educational  work 
abroad,  students  should  consult  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Colleges  and 
Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Students  preparing  for  Medical  Missions  register  first  with  the  Dean  of 
Medical  Students. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

(IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OP  ARTS  AND  LITERATURE) 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 
of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 

Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 


Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Comparative 
Theology;  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Graham  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Economics  (Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary). 

Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Economy  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration. 

Joseph  Manson  Artman,  A.M.,  D.B  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Education 
and  Director  of  Vocational  Training. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  means  for  the  systematic  study 
of  contemporary  institutions  with  which  educated  leaders  of  society  must  deal 
in  daily  life,  and  of  those  human  relations  which  determine  duty  and  shape 
character.  The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  an  accessible  laboratory 
for  observation,  the  value  of  which  is  beyond  estimate. 

Sociology  may  be  elected  as  either  a  principal  or  a  secondary  subject  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  For  particulars  see  the  statements  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  in  this  volume  or  the  Circular  of  the  Social 
Science  Group. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   DEGREES 

a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School 
respecting  degrees. 

b)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  the  candidate's  work  in  Sociology 
is  elective,  with  the  exception  of  53  and  54  prescribed,  and  the  electives  may 
be  chosen  from  such  courses  as  are  listed  as  Divinity  on  the  Quarterly  Time  Sched- 
ules.   Other  courses  can  be  accepted  only  by  previous  consent  of  the  Department. 

c)  The  conditions  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  are  identical  with  those  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Literature  (see  Circular  of  the  Social  Science  Group). 
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In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses: 
I.  Elements  of  Biology 
II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 

III.  Political  Economy  0  and  1 

IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 
V.  Political  Science  1 

VI.  Psychology  1 
VII.  Sociology  1 
VIII.  Sociology  3 
IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 
X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by 
candidates  for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate 

work) 
II.  Sociology  5 

III.  Sociology  15 

IV.  Sociology  16A  or  16B 

V.  Political  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law 

In  addition  to  these  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's 
degree: 

VI.  Sociology  30  and  37 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

d)  For  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Sociology  as  secondary  subject,  not  less 
than  nine  (9)  majors  will  be  accepted.  Division  between  philosophy  and  insti- 
tutions as  under  c). 

e)  For  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Sociology  as  principal  subject,  not  less  than 
eighteen  (18)  majors  will  be  accepted.  Division  between  social  philosophy  and 
institutions  about  equal  in  amount.  In  case  the  chief  work  of  a  candidate  is 
philosophical,  at  least  one  piece  of  original  concrete  investigation  will  be  required 
before  examination  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  case  the  chief  work  of  a  candidate 
is  investigation  of  concrete  relations,  a  prerequisite  will  be  at  least  one  piece  of 
independent  philosophical  work. 

The  Seminar  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  have  already  had  some 
work  in  Sociology,  and  who  have  in  mind  some  particular  concrete  subject  for 
independent  investigation  by  means  of  documents,  observation,  and  interviews. 
Admission  to  seminars  is  only  by  permission  of  instructor. 

All  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  are  open  to 
divinity  students  for  election  and  the  announcements  of  that  Department  should 
be  consulted  for  particulars. 

The  conditions  and  relations  are  such  as  to  make  an  early  interview  with 
the  instructor  of  the  Department  very  important. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED   COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

A.       IN    THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 

63.  The  Church  and  Society.— Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  1921,  1922;  M.  Summer, 
1920. 

B.       IN    THE    CHICAGO    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

S53.  The  Church  and  Society.— Winter,  1921,  1922 

THE   FOLLOWING    COURSES   ARE   TREATED   IN  REGISTRATION  AS 
DIVINITY   SCHOOL    COURSES 

5.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic  institutions  in  lower  and 
higher  civilizations;  social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial,  educational, 
and  religious  problems  of  the  family.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

S5.  The  Family  and  the  Community. — With  field  observation  and  confer- 
ences.    Mj.  Summer,  1920,  Professor  Taylor  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

7.  Social  Pathology. — Pathological  conditions  and  processes  in  modern 
society.  The  social  factors  involved  in  malnutrition,  physical  defectiveness, 
feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  undirected  play  and  commercial  recreation,  alco- 
holism, prostitution,  poverty,  vagrancy,  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency.  Inspec- 
tion trips,  survey  assignments,  and  attendance  at  clinics.  Prerequisite:  18 
majors,  including  Sociology  1.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

10.  Races  and  Missions. — Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Park. 

23.  The  Rural  Church. — M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Hoben 
(Carleton  College). 

36.  The  Social  Survey. — Current  methods  of  social  investigation,  diagnosis 
of  social  problems,  and  formulation  of  community  programs;  application  and 
limitations  of  the  survey  method;  its  relation  to  statistical  and  case  studies; 
devices  employed  in  the  presentation  and  publication  of  social  facts  and  survey 
findings;  the  role  of  the  expert  and  "survey  committee";  the  function  of  pub- 
licity as  a  means  of  social  reform  and  social  control.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Summer,  1921,  Professor  Park. 

S50.  Co-operation  for  Local  Progress. — Co-operation  between  voluntary 
and  official  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  local  conditions,  as  related  to  religious 
faith  and  forces.  Hours  for  conference  and  observation  on  the  field  to  be  arranged 
with  students.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Professor  Taylor  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary) . 

51.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment. — Causes  of  crime:  principles  of  criminal 
anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive 
methods.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

52.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Its  historical  forms;  the  evolution  and 
phases  of  church  and  public  charity  in  various  ages  and  countries,  the  functions 
of  philanthropy  in  social  progress;  the  literature  of  philanthropy;  social  settle- 
ments.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Abbott. 

53.  The  Church  and  Society. — The  ideals  and  principles  of  church  conduct 
implicit  in  the  life  of  the  religious  community  and  in  its  relations  to  mankind. 
The  duty  of  the  church  in  relation  to  social  welfare.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1922,Professor  Mathews. 

S53.  The  Church  and  Society. — Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Taylor  (Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary). 
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S65.  The  Function  of  the  Church  in  Industry. — M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1921,  Professor  Taylor  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

556.  Social  Facts,  Forces  and  Principles  in    Scripture. — M.   Professor 
Taylor  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

57.  Rural  Sociology. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country;  organ- 
ization for  improvement.     Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Bedford. 

557.  The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction. — M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1921,  Professor  Taylor  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

For  other  courses  in  Sociology,  see  the  program  of  the  department. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

(IN  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL) 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Fredric  Mason  Blan chard,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  systematic  training  in  oral  dis- 
course for  advanced  students  looking  toward  some  professional  career. 

Although  under  the  administration  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  work  is 
arranged  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students  in  law,  business,  or  other  professional 
activities. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSE 
(For  particulars  as  to  this  course  see  the  full  list  below) 
21.  Voice  and  Action. — Summer,  Autumn,  Spring. 


21.  Voice  and  Action. — Training  of  mind,  voice,  and  body  for  public  speak- 
ing. The  correction  of  mannerisms,  individual  or  professional.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  clear,  direct,  and  forceful  style  of  speech.  Frequent  delivery  of  short, 
original  addresses  on  subjects  of  general  interest.  Prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  D.B.  The  students  meet  as  a  class  two  hours  a  week  during 
three  quarters,  and  also  receive  private  instruction  by  appointment.  Three 
units'  practical  work.     Tu.,  Th.,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Blanchard. 

22.  Speaking  and  Reading. — The  development  of  personal  power  through 
the  sympathetic  oral  interpretation  of  masterpieces  of  literature.  In  the  Autumn 
there  is  reading  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible;  in  the  Spring,  masterpieces  of 
oratorical  and  sermonic  literature.  Also  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  short 
sermons,  and  addresses  on  current  topics.  Students  meet  as  a  class  two  hours  a 
week  during  three  quarters,  and  also  receive  private  instruction  by  appointment. 
Prerequisite:  course  21.  Credit  of  one  major  will  be  given  to  students  suc- 
cessfully completing  three  quarters'  work  in  this  course.  Mj.  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Blanchard. 

23.  Vocational  Speaking  I. — Principles  of  oral  exposition,  narration,  and 
description,  and  their  application  to  the  discourse  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the 
platform,  and  the  business  world.  The  essentials  of  argumentation.  Presenta- 
tion of  pros  and  cons  of  new,  unsettled,  or  recurring  questions  in  theology,  law, 
business,  or  social  life.  The  psychology  of  persuasion.  Speaking  in  which  the 
preacher  will  inspire,  the  lawyer  plead,  the  business  man  sell,  and  the  lecturer 
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stimulate  and  reform.  Corrective  criticism  on  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
material,  as  well  as  on  voice,  action,  and  personality.  Prerequisite:  18  majors 
college.     Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Blanciiard. 

26.  Vocal  Expression  for  the  Minister. — Voice,  action,  and  platform  deport- 
ment. The  delivery  of  sermons,  miscellaneous  addresses,  and  the  reading  of 
the  Bible.  Each  student  speaks  as  often  as  the  size  of  the  class  permits.  Some 
of  the  speaking  is  from  manuscript,  some  from  notes,  some  extempore.  In  the 
use  of  the  extempore  method,  careful  preparation  of  material  is  required,  and 
plans  of  addresses  are  made  in  advance ;  but  the  choice  of  language  is  left  for 
the  moment  of  speaking.  Mj.  Summer,  1921,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Blanchard. 

27.  General  Oratory. — For  students  in  all  kinds  of  professional  work. 
Voice,  action,  and  platform  decorum.  The  psychology  of  audiences.  The 
preparation  and  delivery  of  general  addresses,  after-dinner  speeches,  political 
talks,  platform  lectures,  nominations,  introductions,  dedications,  debates, 
commemorations,  and  such  other  forms  of  address  as  may  be  required  of  the 
public  man  or  private  citizen.  Mj.  Summer,  1921,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Blanchard. 


MUSIC 
OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Robert  Waterman  Stevens,  A.B.,  Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choirs. 

1.  Introduction  to  Church  Music. — Rudiments  of  singing  and  study  of 
rhythm  and  melody.     Tu.,  Th.,  11:00,  Mr.  Stevens. 

2.  Ear-Training  and  Sight-Reading. — fa)  Emphasis  on  understanding  of  the 
music;  (6)  analysis  of  compositions;  (c)  order  of  service,  hymns,  anthems,  chants, 
and  responses.     Wed.,  Fri.,  11:00,  Mr.  Stevens. 

3.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music. — Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th.,  Mr.  Stevens. 

4.  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. — Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th.,  Mr.  Stevens. 

These  musical  courses  are  open  to  all  University  students. 

Music  1  and  2  are  prescribed  for  first-year  men  during  two  quarters.  Both 
courses  are  given  each  quarter,  two  periods  a  week,  or  according  to  most  con- 
venient appointment  for  the  class. 

The  first  two  courses  are  intended  for  those  having  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  music,  and  deal  with  the  simplest  questions.  Time-beating  and  conducting, 
however,  enter  this  work  under  the  head  of  "Rhythm."  The  study  of  "Melody" 
is  followed  through  the  singing  of  simple  scales,  hymns,  and  folk-tunes.  Some 
attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  use  of  the  voice.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
development  of  our  scale,  upon  the  old  church  modes,  and  intervals,  with 
numbers,  letters,  names,  and  syllabic  use  of  the  same.  A  study  in  notation,  key- 
board application,  and  ear-training  is  conducted,  depending  upon  the  greatest 
'  need  of  the  class. 

The  third  course  is  for  those  who  have  had  at  least  one  term  of  music,  or 
the  first  two  courses.  Besides  attention  to  technical  improvement,  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  appreciation  of  music.  Certain  master  works  are  briefly  noted  and 
any  member  of  the  class  who  has  a  fair  average  voice  and  some  reading  ability  is 
welcome  to  join  the  choral  society  of  the  University  Choirs. 

The  fourth  course  is  the  direct  study  of  harmony  requiring  outside  prepara- 
tion with  daily  class  work.    Music  1  and  2  are  prerequisite. 
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As  the  University  conducts  no  regular  school  of  music,  those  desiring  to 
secure  special  instruction  may  arrange  work  by  conferring  with  the  Director. 
School  advantages  or  private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  harmony, 
and  all  branches  of  music  are  available  to  students  at  moderate  rates.  Men 
who  receive  appointment  to  the  University  Choir  have  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
a  quarter  applied  on  their  tuition  for  the  Chapel  and  Sunday  service  with 
rehearsal.  Women's  Choir  service  is  voluntary,  except  for  the  Tuesday  morning 
Junior  Choir,  which  pays  two  dollars  a  quarter,  including  rehearsal.  Application 
for  this  service  should  be  made  in  person  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 


THE  NORWEGIAN  BAPTIST  DIVINITY  HOUSE 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Henrik  Gundersbn,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      OLD    AND   NEW   TESTAMENT  LITERATURE   AND   INTERPRETATION 

1.  Biblical  Antiquities. — a,  Domestic;   b,  Civil;    c,  Sacred. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation. 

3.  Biblical  Interpretation. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 
6.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

6.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

7.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

8.  New  Testament  Greek. — The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  studied 
grammatically. 

9.  Bible  Chapter  Summary. 

II.      SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

1.  Theological  Introduction  and  Bibliology. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  God. 

3.  Anthropology. 

4.  Soteriology. 

5.  Eschatology. 

III.      HOMILETICS,    CHURCH   POLITY,    AND   PASTORAL   DUTIES 

1.  Homiletics,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

2.  Church  Polity. 

3.  Pastoral  Theology. 

IV.       CHURCH   HISTORY 

1.  The  Early  Church  Prior  to  Constantine. 

2.  Outline  in  Ancient  Church  History. 

3.  Outline  in  Medieval  Church  History. 

4.  Outline  in  Modern  Church  History. 

6.  History  of  the  Baptists. 
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V.      PREPARATORY   SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Grammar. — The  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  grammatical  prin- 
ciples, composition,  and  translation. 

2.  Norwegian  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 

3.  Geography. — A  study  in  the  political  geography  of  the  world.     Economic 
and  commercial  conditions  are  considered. 

4.  General  History  of  the  World. 

5.  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 

For  general  conditions  of  admission  see  pages  33-34.  The  English  Theological 
Seminary  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  not  secured  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  education.  Pastors  who  are  neither  college  nor 
divinity-school  graduates,  approved  candidates  for  the  ministry  whose  scholastic 
training  is  deficient,  and  other  men  and  women  who,  with  the  commendation  of 
their  churches,  purpose  to  devote  their  lives  to  religious  work,  are  admitted  to  the 
English  Theological  Seminary.  For  students  of  this  description  the  season  of 
residence  is  the  Summer  Quarter  only.  The  Seminary  provides  non-residence 
correspondence  courses  for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  (Special 
circulars  explaining  the  correspondence-study  work  will  be  sent  on  application.) 
The  Summer  Quarter  has  been  set  apart  for  resident  instruction  in  order  to 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  those  who  can  be  absent  from  their  homes  only 
at  this  season;  and  it  is  believed  that  many  churches  will  gladly  release  their 
pastors  in  the  summer,  when  the  pastoral  work  is  less  exacting  than  usual. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Resident  Courses:   Summer  Quarter 
The  following  courses,  given  here  by  title  only,  are  open  to  English  students: 

OLD    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE    AND    INTERPRETATION 

14.  Babylonian  Literature. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

30.  The  History  of  Hebrew  Ethics. 

62.  Survey  of  Arabic  Literature. 

112.  The  Psalter  in  English. 

NEW    TESTAMENT    AND    EARLT    CHRISTIAN    LITERATURE 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus. 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

BIBLICAL    LITERATURE    IN    ENGLISH 

102.  Biblical  Masterpieces. 

104.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

117.  Modern  Religious  Problems. 

123.  Modern  Religious  Literature. 
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SYSTEMATIC    THEOLOGY 

1A..  Introduction  to  Theology. 

7.  Christian  Ethics. 

9.  Apologetics. 

35.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation. 

W32.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

G37.  The  Christian  Hope. 

G39.  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  Modern  Life. 

63A.  Christianity  and  Social  Programs. 

CHtJBCH    HISTORY 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. 

22.  Protestantism  in  Europe,  1618-1816. 

23.  Christianity  in  Europe,  1816-1920. 

31A.  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

38D.  American  Christianity  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War. 

PRACTICAL    THEOLOGY 

SI.  Theory  of  Preaching. 
3.  Constructive  Homiletics. 
S26.  Evangelism. 
23.  The  Rural  Church. 

30.  Principles  of  Religious  Education. 

31.  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education. 
S33A.  The  Organization  of  the  Church  School. 
37.  Education  and  Worship. 

60.  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Development. 


P.T.72.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Missionary  Expansion. 
P.T.85.  Latin  America,  a  General  Survey. 

SOCIOLOGY 

23.  The  Rural  Church. 

67.  Rural  Sociology. 

S57.  The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction. 

COMPARATIVE    RELIGION 

7.  Outline  History  of  Religion. 

21.  The  Meaning  of  Salvation  in  the  Great  Religions. 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING 


26.  Vocal  Expression  for  the  Minister. 

27.  General  Oratory. 

MUSIC 

1.  Ear-Training  and  Sight-Reading. 

2.  Church  Music  and  Singing. 
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EXTENSION  WORK 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  never  confined  its  teaching  function  to  its 
own  campus  or  its  own  calendar  year.  From  its  opening  day  there  has  been 
present  on  the  campus  an  organization,  The  American  Institute  op  Sacred 
Literature,  of  which  President  William  Rainey  Harper  was  the  founder. 
Since  1905  this  Institute  has  been  an  organic  part  of  the  University,  its  purpose 
being  to  offer  non-residence  courses  in  the  Bible  and  religious  subjects  of  various 
types  suitable  to  both  professional  and  lay  students  in  their  own  home  centers. 
Through  it  opportunities  for  study  have  been  carried  annually  to  several  thou- 
sand persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  courses  offered  fall  into  separate  groups,  those  giving  University  credit 
and  those  without  University  credit,  as  follows: 

I.      OUTLINE  BIBLE  COURSES  FOR  POPULAR  STUDY  (WITHOUT  UNIVERSITY  CREDIT) 

The  Origin  and  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  Books,  by  Ernest  D. 
Burton  and  Fred  Merrifield. 

The  Origin  and  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  Books,  by  Georgia 
Louise  Chamberlin. 

The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Our  Modern  Life,  by  Shailer  Mathews. 

The  Book  of  Revelation,  by  Shirley  J.  Case. 

The  Realities  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Gerald  B.  Smith  and  Theodore 
G.  Soares. 

The  Work  of  the  Old  Testament  Sages,  by  William  R.  Harper. 

The  Message  of  the  Prophets  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  Herbert  L. 
Willett. 

The  Work  of  the  Old  Testament  Priests,  by  William  R.  Harper. 

The  Four  Letters  of  Paul,  by  Ernest  D.  Burton. 

The  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  M.  P.  Smith. 

The  Universal  Element  in  the  Psalter,  by  J.  M.  P.  Smith  and  Georgia 
Louise  Chamberlin. 

The  Gospel  of  John,  by  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  How  He  Thought,  Lived,  Worked,  and  What  He 
Achieved,  by  Ernest  D.  Burton. 

Paul,  a  Pioneer  in  Christian  Living  and  Christian  Service. 

Each  of  these  courses  is  presented  in  a  single  pamphlet,  furnished  at  50  cents. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  certificate  for  those  who  send  in  certain  reports. 

n.    ministers'  reading  courses  (without  university  credit) 

The  Origin  of  the  Gospels,  by  Ernest  W.  Parsons.     13  vols. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion,  by  Edward  S.  Ames.     15  vols. 

The  Apostolic  Age  in  the  Light  of  Today,  by  George  H  Gilbert.     11  vols. 

Jesus  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Scholarship,  by  Shirley  J.  Case.     11  vols. 

The  Efficient  Church,  by  Shailer  Mathews.     21  vols. 

The  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  E.  D.  Burton 
and  A.  K.  Parker.     21  vols. 

The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews  and  Modern  Scholarship,  by  John  M.  P. 
Smith.     12  vols. 

The  Educational  Task  of  the  Church,  by  Theodore  G.  Soares.    21  vols. 
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Significant  Tendencies  in  Modern  Theological  Thought,  by  Gerald  B. 
Smith.     12  vols. 

The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus,  by  Clyde  W.  Votaw.     12  vols. 

The  Preaching  Task  of  the  Modern  Minister,  by  Theodore  G.  Soares. 
20  vols. 

The  Community  and  the  Church,  by  Allan  Hoben.     10  vols. 

All  books  recommended  in  these  courses  are  by  the  ablest  authors  and  from 
publishers  of  both  America  and  Europe.  They  are  in  each  case  fully  discussed 
in  a  syllabus  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  pages,  which  is  furnished  for  a  fee  of  50  cents. 
Traveling  libraries  containing  all  the  books  of  a  course  are  circulated  by  the 
Institute  in  regions  where  theological  libraries  are  not  accessible,  or  where  a 
minister  prefers  to  have  the  whole  group  of  books  in  his  possession  at  one  time. 
The  fee  for  a  library  is  $3.50,  carriage  prepaid  one  way  to  any  point  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     The  loan  term  is  four  months. 

III.      CORRESPONDENCE    COURSES    (WITH   UNIVERSITY   CREDIT) 

Many  of  the  courses  in  the  regular  classrooms  of  the  Divinity  School  are 
paralleled  by  similar  courses  by  correspondence  under  the  same  instructors. 
Other  courses  are  offered  by  equally  good  instructors  whose  only  service  to  the 
University  is  in  this  field.  Full  information  concerning  them  can  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  Correspondence  Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  or 
The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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ALLIED  ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  RYDER  (UNIVERSALIST)  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Lewis  Beals  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  and  Lecturer  on  Denominational 

History  and  Doctrine. 
L.  Ward  Brigham,  M.D.,  D.D.,  Lecturer  on  Liturgies. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  History  of  Doctrine  among  the  Universalists. — Mj.  Winter  and  Spring, 
Summer,  1921-22,  Dean  Fisher. 

2.  History  of  Universalist  Organization. — Associations;  conventions; 
parishes;  churches;  schools;  publishing  interests;  missions,  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  1921-22,  Dean  Fisher. 

3.  Worship  and  Liturgy  in  the  Liberal  Christian  Churches. — The  Christian 
pastor  at  communion  service,  weddings,  funerals,  etc.  Time  to  be  arranged. 
Dr.  Brigham. 

.  4.  The  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
1921-22,  Dean  Fisher. 

6.  Universalist  Theology  and  the  Modern  World. — M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
1920,  Dean  Fisher. 


THE  DISCIPLES'  DIVINITY  HOUSE 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Winfred  Ernest  Garrison,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Church  History. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 


Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

William  Darnell  MacClintock,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Dl.  History  of  the  Disciples. — Religious  conditions  surrounding  the  Camp- 
bells in  Scotland;  their  removal  to  America;  conditions  of  American  Christianity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  beginning  of  an  independent  move- 
ment; the  early  relation  and  separation  of  Baptists  and  Disciples;  union  of  the 
Campbell  and  Stone  movements;  their  journalistic,  educational,  and  missionary 
enterprises;  present  problems  and  future  outlook.  Mj.  Winter,  1922;  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Garrison. 
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D2.  The  Development  of  Thought  among  the  Disciples. — (1)  The  social, 
religious,  and  philosophical  origins  of  the  Disciples'  movement;  (2)  progress  of 
thought  as  indicated  by  the  outcome  of  controversies  among  them;  (3)  the 
present-day  literature  of  readjustment.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Garrison. 

D3.  History  and  Principles  of  Christian  Union. — The  ideas  and  forms  of  unity 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  history  of  the  church  to  the  Reformation. 
Union  movements  and  plans  in  all  sections  of  the  church  since  the  Reformation; 
present  status  of  the  problem,  especially  in  the  United  States;  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  union.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Willett;  M.  First 
Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Garrison. 

D6.  Problems  of  Doctrinal  Readjustment. — Chief  doctrinal  positions  of  the 
leading  Protestant  bodies  in  America;  how  these  are  affected  by  the  progress  of 
theological  science.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ames.     [Not  given  in  1921.] 

D8.  The  Service  of  Literature  to  the  Religious  Life.— Mj.  Winter,  1922, 
Professor  MacClintock. 

D9.  Religious  Problems  of  Adolescence.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Gar- 
rison.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

D10.  Races  and  Missions.  A  sociological  study  of  the  problems  arising  out 
of  the  contact  of  the  Christianized  with  non-Christian  races.  Mj.  Professor 
Park.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Philosophy  35.  The  Psychology  of  Religion. — Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Ames. 
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V.    THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS,   1920-21 
C.  D.  Case,  '98,  President. 
J.  M.  P.  Smith,  '99,  First  Vice-President. 
G.  W.  Chessman,  '09,  Second  Vice-President. 
W.  H.  Jones,  '03,  Third  Vice-President. 
Ira  M.  Price,  '82,  Biographer. 
G.  C.  Crippen,  '12,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee:  C.  D.  Case,  '98;  P.  G.  Mode,  '13;  W.  H.  Jones,  '03. 

Delegates  to  Alumni  Council:  Charles  T.  Holman,  '15;  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  '99. 

THE  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION 

This  Association  gathers  into  one  organization  the  prominent  interests  of  the 
Divinity  students.     Its  objects  as  expressed  in  the  constitution  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School. 

2.  To  represent  their  interests  before  the  Faculty  and  in  the  University  at 
large. 

3.  To  co-operate  with  all  forms  of  Christian  activity  with  which  the  Asso- 
ciation may  come  into  corporate  relation. 

officers,  1920-21 
Harold  Rideout  Willoughby,  President. 
Edwin  Ewait  Aubrey,  Secretary. 
Raymond  Hood  Ewing,  Treasurer. 

chairmen  of  committees,  1920-21 
William  Andrew  Phillips,  Missions. 
Blanche  Rinehart,  Social  Life. 
Paul  Richmond  Hackett,  Athletics. 
William  V.  Roosa,  Devotional. 
Arthur  Consaul  Wickenden,  Publicity. 

THE  DIVINITY  COUNCIL 

The  Divinity  Council  is  the  representative  body  of  the  Divinity  students 
before  the  Faculty.  It  has  general  charge,  on  the  students'  side,  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Faculty  and  students. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  the  officers  and  chairmen  of  the  several  com- 
mittees of  the  Students'  Association  of  the  Divinity  School. 

mission  band 
William  Andrew  Phillips,  Chairman. 
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DIVINITY    SCHOOL  Y.M.C.A.    COMMISSION 

The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  are  enlisted  in  the  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  University.  The  men  who  join  the  Y.M.C.A. 
elect  a  commission  consisting  of  ten  men,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  com- 
missions elected  from  the  other  departments  and  classes  of  the  University.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  moral,  religious,  and 
social-service  aspects  of  University  life. 

DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

THE   NEAR  EAST   CLUB 

Adolf  August  Brux,  President. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Vice-President. 
Ludlow  S.  Bull,  Secretary. 

THE   NEW   TESTAMENT   CLUB 

Arthur  Wakefield  Slaten,  President. 
Fred  Merrifield,  Vice-President. 
Anson  T.  Dewey,  Secretary. 

THE   SYSTEMATIC   THEOLOGY   CLUB 

Alfred  Tonne  ss,  President. 
Stewart  Grant  Cole,  Vice-President. 
James  Blaine  Ostergren,  Secretary. 

THE   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION   CLUB 

John  George  Whiten,  President. 
Edwin  Ewart  Aubrey,  Vice-President. 
Anna  Hortense  Potts,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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VI.     DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


DEPARTMENT    OF    ORIENTAL    LANGUAGES    AND    LITERATURES 

1893  fEui  Asada. 

The  Hebrew  Text  of  Zechariah  I-VIII  Compared  with  the  Different 
Ancient  Versions. 

1894  Theodore  Gerald  Soares,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Religious  Educa- 

tion, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
A  Contribution  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 

1895  George  Ricker  Berry,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament,  Colgate 

University,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
The  Letters  of  the  Rassam  II  Collection. 

Lincoln  Hulley,  President  of  John  B.  Stetson  University,  Deland,  Fla. 
The  Decalogue:  A  Growth  in  Form  and  Ideas. 

Dean  Augustus  Walker,  Clergyman,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Semitic  Negative  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Negative  in 
Hebrew. 

1896  Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 

Literature,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
The  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality  among  the  Hebrews. 

1897  f  James  Henry  Stevenson. 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Contracts,  with  Phoenician  Dockets. 

1898  Philip  Castor  Baird,  Clergyman,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Okla- 

homa City,  Okla. 
The  Method  of  the  Prophets. 

Fulton  Johnson  Coffin,  President  of  College,  Isle  of  Trinidad. 
The  Third  Commandment. 

Hayden   Evan   Jones,   Instructor,   Morgan   Park   Military  Academy, 
Morgan  Park,  111. 
Selected  Assyrian  Letters. 

1899  fWiLLiAM  Nelson  Mebane. 

Assyrian  Letters. 

Joseph  Kahn  Arnold,  Secretary,  Art  Wall  Paper  Mills,  2414  W.  Twenty- 
first  Street,  Chicago. 
The  Balaam  Utterances  in  Strophe. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Literature,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
History  of  the  Idea  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh. 

1900  Alois  Barta,  Professor  of  Old  Testament,  German  Theological  Seminary, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 
The  Syntax  of  the  Sentence  in  Isaiah  XL-LXVI. 

1901  Clifton  Daggett  Gray,  President  of  Bates  College,  Maine. 

The  Shamash  Religious  Texts. 

t  Deceased. 
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1901  Frederick  Thomas  Kelly,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hebrew,  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
The  Strophic  Structure  of  Habakkuk. 

1902  Preston  Pishon  Bruce,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mussuan, 

South  Dakota. 
Hymns  and  Prayers  to  Marduk. 

Oscar  Tunstal  Morgan,  Clergyman,  Myrtle  Creek,  Ore. 
The  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Prophets. 

Emmanuel  Schmidt. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  in  the  Light  of  Other  Oriental  Temples. 

1903  Franklin  Pierce  Ramsay. 

The  Use  of  Blood  in  the  Pentateuch. 

1904  fWiLLiAM  Caldwell. 

The  Doctrine  of  Creation  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1905  Allen  Howard  Godbey,  Clergyman,  Carrsville,  Ky. 

Political,  Religious,  and  Social  Antiquities  of  the  Sargonid  Period. 

John  Rothwell  Slater,  Professor,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 
The  Sources  of  Tyndale's  Version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Olap  Alfred  Toffteen,  President,  Scandia  Academy,  Chicago. 
The  Geography  of  the  Letters  of  the  Kouyunjik  Collection. 

1907  Charles  Ellsworth  Horne,   Professor,  Westminster  College,  West- 

minster, Colo. 
Personal  Names  in  the  Sargon  Letters. 

Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
A  Study  of  the  Temple  Documents  of  the  Cassite  Period. 

Robert  James  George  McKnight,  Clergyman,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Selected  Letters  from  the  Sargon  Period  with  Philological  Notes. 

1908  Rowland  Hector  Mode,  care  of  John  Stark  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Babylonian  Tablets  in  the  Haskell  Museum. 

1909  Rebecca  Corwin,  Professor  of  Bible,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 

Roanoke,  Va. 
The  Verb  and  the  Sentence  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah:   A 
Study  in  Syntax. 
Ivan  Lee  Holt,  Clergyman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Contract  Tablets  in  the  RCT  Collection  in  the  Haskell  Museum. 
George  Alfred  Peckham,  Professor  of  Old  Testament,  Hiram  College, 
Hiram,  Ohio. 
Critical  Commentary  on  Obadiah. 
1912     Caroline  May  Breyfogle,  Dean  of  Women,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Hebrew  Sense  of  Sin  in  the  Pre-Exilic  Period. 
Isaac  George  Matthews,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Literature,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 
The  Jewish  Apologetic  to  the  Gentile  World. 
Leroy  Waterman,  Professor  of  Semitics,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 
Selected  Assyrian  Letters;  Texts,  Transliterations,  Translations,  with 
Textual  Notes, 
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1913  Harold  Hayden  Nelson,  Professor  of  History  and  Dean,  Syrian  Protes- 

tant College,  Beirut,  Syria. 
The  Battle  of  Megiddo. 

David  Edward  Thomas,  University  Pastor,  State  University,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 
The  Psychological  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Prophecy. 

1914  Carl  Gaenssle,  Professor  of  .Classics,  Concordia  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Hebrew  Particle  "TOtf . 

1915  Thomas  George  Allen,  Secretary  of  Haskell  Museum,  Secretary  of  the 

Oriental  Institute,   and   Instructor  in  Egyptology,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago. 
Horus  in  the  Pyramid  Texts. 

Theophile  James  Meek,  Professor  of  Old  Testament,  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Some  Legal  and  Business  Documents  from  the  Time  of  the  First 
Dynasty  of  Babylon. 

Martin  Sprengling,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Syriac  Prosody  and  Antonius  Rhetor  the  Tagritensian. 

1916  John  Albert  Matnard,  Clergyman,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Studies  in  Religious  Texts  from  Assur. 

1917  Felix  Alexander  Levy,  Rabbi,  707  Melrose  St.,  Chicago. 

The  Royal  Obelisks  of  Egypt. 

1919  Harry  Linfield,  Fellow,  Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Relation  of  Jewish  to  Babylonian  Law. 

1920  August  Henry  Pruessner,  Clergyman,  Java. 

Date-Culture  in  Ancient  Babylonia. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND 
INTERPRETATION 

1896    Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
The  Use  of  the  Infinitive  in  Biblical  Greek. 

1898    Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
The  Newberry  Gospels. 

1900  Henry  Martyn  Herrick,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 

Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers. 

Gerald  Dirk  Heuver,  Pastor,  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Rockford,  111. 
The  Teachings  of  Jesus  Concerning  Wealth. 

1901  Allan  Hoben,   Professor  of  Sociology,   Carleton   College,   Northfield, 

Minn. 
The  Virgin  Birth. 

1903    Alphonzo  Augustus  Hobson,  Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church,  Waltham, 


The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

Irving  Francis  Wood,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Comparative 
Religion,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical  Literature. 
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1904  John  William  Bailey,  President,  Colorado  Woman's  College,  Denver, 

Colo. 
Does  Hellenism  Contribute  Constituent  Elements  to  Paul's  Chris- 
tology? 

Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Interpretation,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 
Some  Elements  of  Forcefulness  in  the  Comparisons  of  Jesus. 

1905  Hamilton  Ford  Allen,  Professor,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 

Washington,  Pa. 
The  Use  of  the  Infinitive  in  Polybius  Compared  with  the  Use  of  the 
Infinitive  in  Biblical  Greek. 

1906  William  Duncan  Ferguson,  Professor,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 

The  Legal  and  Governmental  Terms  Common  to  the  Macedonian 
Greek  Inscriptions  and  the  New  Testament  (with  a  complete  index 
of  the  Macedonian  inscriptions). 

Frederick  Owen  Norton,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Drake 
University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
A  Lexicographical  and  Historical  Study  of  AIA9HKH. 

Henry   Burton   Sharman,   Author   and   Lecturer,   Toronto,    Ontario, 
Canada. 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  Future  According  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Effie  Freeman  Thompson,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

METANOEfl  and  METAMEAEI  in  Greek  Literature  until  100  a.d., 
Including  a  Discussion  of  Their  Cognates  and  of  Their  Hebrew 
Equivalents. 

1907  Frank  Grant  Lewis,  Librarian,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester, 

Pa. 
Irenaeus'  Testimony  to  the  Fourth  Gospel;  Its  Extent,  Meaning,  and 
Value. 

Henry  Barton  Robison,  Professor,  Culver-Stockton  College,  Canton, 
Mo. 
The  Syntax  of  the  Participle  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

Calvin  Klopp  Staudt,  Clergyman,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Idea  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period. 

1908  Charles  Bray  Williams,  President,  Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Participle  in  the  Book  of  Acts. 

1909  John  Cowper  Granbery,  Professor,  Southwestern  University,  George- 

town, Tex. 
Outline  of  New  Testament  Christology. 

1910  Harris   Lachlan   MacNeill,   Professor,   Brandon   College,   Brandon, 

Manitoba,  Canada. 
The  Christology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Including  Its  Relation 
to  the  Developing  Christology  of  the  Primitive  Church). 

1911  Alonzo  Rosecrans  Stark,  Clergyman,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Christology  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

1912  Ernest  William  Parsons,  Professor,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
A  Historical  Examination  of  Some  Non-Markan  Elements  in  Luke. 

Dean    Rockwell   Wickes,    Professor,    Union    Theological   Seminary, 
Peking,  China. 
The  Sources  of  Luke's  Perean  Section. 
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1913  Henry  Beach  Carre,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  and  English  Exegesis, 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Paul's  Doctrine  of  Redemption. 

1914  Chester  Charlton   McCown,   Professor  of  New  Testament,   Pacific 

School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Testamentum  Salomonis. 

1915  Willard  Haskell  Robinson,  Jr.,  Acting  Professor  of  New  Testament, 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Anselmo,  Cal. 
The  Problem  of  the  Parables  of  Jesus. 

Alonzo  Willard  Fortune,  Professor,  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky. 
The  Conception  of  Authority  in  the  Pauline  Writings. 

1916  Arthur  Wakefield  Slaten,  Professor,  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

The  Qualitative  Use  of  Nouns  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Their 
Translation  in  the  Revised  Version. 

Elmer  Harry  Zaugg,  Professor,  North  Japan  College,  Sendai,  Japan. 
The  Genetic  Study  of  the  Spirit-Phenomena  in  the  New  Testament. 

1917  Thomas  Wearing,  Principal,  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
The  World-View  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

1918  Alfred  Morris  Perry,  Clergyman,  Colebrook,  Conn. 

The  Sources  of  Luke's  Passion-Narrative. 

Charles  James  Ritchey,  Professor,  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Quests  for  Salvation  in  New  Testament  Times. 

LeRoy  Hahn  Stafford,  Red  Cross  work,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

The  Function  of  Divine  Manifestations  in  New  Testament  Times. 

1919  Jan  Hendrik  Jacobus  Greyvenstein,  Rhodes,  South  Africa. 

The  Original  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles" :  Its  Text  and  Origin. 

George  Arthur  Martell,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gnosticism  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

1920  Elbert  Russell,  Woolman  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Paronomasia  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the  New  Testament. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

1896  fELiPHALET  Allison  Read. 

The  Christian  Idea  of  God  in  Its  Relation  to  Theology. 

1899  Carl  Delos  Case,  Clergyman,  First  Baptist  Church,  Oak  Park,  111. 

The  Incarnation  and  Modern  Thought. 

1900  George  Cross,  Professor,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 
The  Theology  of  Schleiermacher. 

fJuLLiEN  Avery  Herrick. 

The  Development  and  Significance  of  the  Leben  Jesu  Literature. 

Loran  David  Osborn,  Professor,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
The  Recovery  and  Restatement  of  the  Gospel. 

Arthur  Maxson  Smith. 

The  Contribution  of  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Modern  Individualism. 

fHiRAM  Van  Kirk,  Darien,  Conn. 

Sources  of  the  Theology  of  Alexander  Campbell. 
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1903  Wilfred  Currier  Keirstead,  Professor,  University  of  New  Brunswick, 

Fredericton,  N.B. 
The  Theory  of  Knowledge  of  Albrecht  Ritschl. 

William  Ross  Shoemaker,  State  Superintendent  of  Evangelism,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Use  of  rm  in  the  Old  Testament  and  of  u-yeO/ia  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

1904  Arthur  Erastus  Holt,  Social  Service  Secretary  of  the  Congregational 

Church,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Function  and  Method  of  Christian  Ethics. 

1909    Douglas  Clyde   Macintosh,   Professor,   Yale  Divinity  School,   New 
Haven,  Conn. 
The  Reaction  against  Metaphysics  in  Theology. 

1912    Henry   Burke    Robins,    Professor,    Rochester   Theological   Seminary, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
The  Basis  of  Assurance  in  Protestant  Theology. 

Charles  Manford  Sharpe,  Dean,  Detroit  School  of  Religion,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
The  Function  of  the  Scriptures  in  Current  American  Theology. 

1914  Ukichi  Kawaguchi,  Japan  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

The  Bearing  of  the  Evolutionary  Theory  on  the  Conception  of  God. 

1915  Allan  Worthington  Cooke. 

The  Social  Psychology  of  the  Sacraments. 

Arthur  Clinton  Watson,  Professor,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
The  Logic  of  Religious  Reconstruction. 

1917  Riichiro  Hoashi,  Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Problem  of  Omnipotence  in  Current  Theology. 

1918  Albert  Eustace  Haydon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion, 

University  of  Chicago. 

The  Conception  of  God  in  the  Pragmatic  Philosophy. 
William  Charles  Macdougall,  Jubbulpore,  India. 

The  "Way  of  Salvation"  in  the  Ramayana  of  Tulsi  Dass. 
Angus  Stewart  Woodburne,  Madras  Christian  College,  Madras,  India. 

The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Science:  A  Biological  Approach. 

1920    Ralph  Kendall  Schwab,  First  Congregational  Church,  Rock  Falls,  111. 
The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection  in  the  Evangelical 
Association. 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

1897    Winfield  Ernest  Garrison,  Claremont,  Cal. 

The  Sources  of  Alexander  Campbell's  Theology. 
1900    Wallace  St.  John,  Baptist  College,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

The  Contest  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  in  England. 
1902    Errett  Gates,  Clergyman. 

The  Early  Relation  and  Separation  of  Baptists  and  Disciples. 

1905  William  Henry  Allison,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Baptist  Theo- 

logical Seminary,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
Baptist  Councils  in  America. 

1906  Roloix  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Rural  Church  Commission,  American 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  New  York,  N.Y. 
The  Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zion. 
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1907     C.  Henry  Smith,  Metamora,  111. 
The  Mennonites  in  America. 

1913  Chester  William  New,  Professor  of  History,   McMaster  University, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
A  History  of  the  Alien  Priories  in  England  to  the  Confiscation  by 
Henry  V. 

1914  Peter  George  Mode,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
The  Influence  of  the  Black  Death  on  the  English  Monasteries. 

1919  Lyford    Paterson    Edwards,    St.    Stephen's    College,    Annandale-on- 

Hudson,  N.Y. 
The  Transformation  of  Early  Christianity  from  an  Escliatological  to 
a  Socialized  Movement. 

Daniel  C.  Holtom,  30  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

The  Political  Philosophy  of  Modern  Shinto :  A  Problem  in  Christian 
Missions. 

1920  John  Thomas  McNeill,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada. 

The  Celtic  Penitentials  and  Their  Influence  on  Continental  Chris- 
tianity. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

1909    Herbert  Francis  Evans,   Professor  of  Religious  Education,   Pacific 
Theological  Seminary,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Religious  and  Moral  Education  through  the  Periodical  Press. 
1911    Arthur  Jackson  Hall,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex. 
Religious  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  and  City  of 
New  York. 

1913  Frank  Otis  Erb,  Educational  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Publica- 

tion Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Development  of  the  Young  People's  Movement  in  Modern  Chris- 
tianity. 

William  Norman  Hutchins,  Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church,  Kentville, 
Nova  Scotia. 
Social  Service  in  Religious  Education. 

Katsuji  Kato,  Y.M.C.A.  Secretary  for  Japanese  Students  in  America, 
Chicago. 
The  Psychology  of  the  Religious  Experience  of  Typical  Japanese 
Christians. 

1914  Daniel  Johnson  Fleming,  Professor  of  Missions,  Union  Theological 

Seminary,  New  York,  N.Y. 
The  Development  of  an  Autonomous  Church  in  India. 

Adrian  Augustus  Holtz,  Y.M.C.A.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 
The  Moral  and  Religious  Element  in  American  Education  to  1800. 

Herbert  Finley  Rudd,  Professor  in  Chengtu  University,  Suifu,  Szechuan, 
China. 
The  Chinese  Moral  Sentiments  before  Confucius:    A  Study  in  the 
Origin  of  Ethical  Valuation. 

1915  Addie  Grace  Wardle,  Principal  of  Missionary  Training  School,  Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 
The  History  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

1919    Lorenzo  Dow  Weyand,  Liberty,  Mo. 

A  Study  of  Wage  Payment  to  Prisoners  as  a  Penal  Method. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1922-23 


June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  16 
June  17 
June  19 
June  19- 
July  4 
July    15 


July  25 
July  26 
July  26 
July  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  31 
Sept.    1 
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Sept.  11- 
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Oct.  2 
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Jan.    27 
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Mar.  22 
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Mar.  23 
Mar.  24- 
April  2 
April  28 
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June  15 
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Saturday 
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Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


Tuesday 
Saturday 
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Thursday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
-April  1 
Monday 
Saturday 


Thursday 

Friday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1922 
Alumni  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies   (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 

last  quarter  of  residence 

Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 
First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

~  Examinations  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 
|  Autumn  Convocation 
I  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Examinations  for  Admission 

Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work  reported 
conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

I  Examinations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1923 
Winter  Quarter  begins 
Special  Examinations  for  removal   of  deficiencies   (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 

last  quarter  of  residence 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

>  Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  Recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal   of  deficiencies   (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 

last  quarter  of  residence 

j-  Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 
Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Alumni  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

I  Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  University  includes:  (1)  The  Graduate  and  Professional  Schools,  viz., 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of 
Science,  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration;  (2)  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  (3)  the 
Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums;    (4)  the  University  Press. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five;  the  libraries  contain  over  700,000  bound  volumes  and 
200,000  pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  is  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  with 
170  acres  of  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva. 
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The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1922-23  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  19,  1922;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  2,  1922; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1923;  Spring  Quarter,  April  2,  1923.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of 
Science;  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
of  Philosophy,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Social  Service 
Administration. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments  and 
special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford  stipends 
or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University  also 
maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee  for 
laboratory  work.     Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the  President. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $10.00  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 

1.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  is  $50.00  a  quarter. 
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2.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  the  College  of  Education,  and  unclassified  students,  is  $60.00  a  quarter  for 
regular  work  (three  majors  for  a  quarter) ;  for  a  fourth  major,  in  addition,  $20.00 
a  quarter. 

3.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, including  materials  fees  in  that  school,  is  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in 
the  Law  School,  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in  the  Medical  Courses,  including 
laboratory  fees,  $75.00  a  quarter;  and  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  $50.00 
a  quarter. 

4.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter, 
and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  3:00  p.m.  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter 
at  the  Office  of  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $6.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  Industrial 
Education,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  are  charged  for  certain 
courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Twelve  dollars  ($12.00)  is  the 
maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  laboratory  courses  are  required  to  pur- 
chase at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  adequate  breakage  and  supply  coupon  tickets 
to  be  deposited  as  follows:  for  courses  in  Chemistry,  with  the  Curator  of  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory;  for  courses  in  Physiology,  with  the  instructor  in  charge; 
for  courses  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  with  the  instructor  in  charge;  and  for 
courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology, 
at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building.  New  tickets  must 
be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a  refund  of  the  unused 
balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  quarter  in  the  men's  gymnasium  and  $1.50 
in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Candidates  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.     Applications  must  be 
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received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  April  1. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  a  number  of  graduate 
Scholarships,  each  yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  are 
awarded  annually  to  students  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  during 
the  preceding  year,  who  are  recommended  to  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  on 
the  basis  of  excellence  of  record  in  their  respective  departments  of  specialization. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  Divinity  students  will  be  found  on  p.  19. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  Prizes,  University  Service, 
Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  Outside  Employment.  The  position 
of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau 
many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they 
have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular  Awards 
and  Aids. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below.  For  special  regulations  for  degrees  in  the  Divinity 
School  see  p.  30. 

I.      THE   MASTER'S   DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,1  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.     This  blank  must  be  obtained 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.1  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  three  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.     Two  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.   THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowl- 
edge; and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of 
the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
with  less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 

» In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

* In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  final  examination  for  the  degree.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the 
purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and 
the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I:  The  work  offered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is 
outlined  by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate, 
not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work 
required  will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal 
work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow 
specialization.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  his  principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him 
for  productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculties  when  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not,  under  this  plan,  take  more  than  two -thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Dissertation. — Each  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

Ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred,  three 
printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
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by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  (or  Chairman)  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as 
submitted,  is  accepted  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
and  approved  for  publication  without  alteration,  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  three  typewritten  copies  are  written  on 
paper  of  uniform  size,  8|  by  11  inches,  and  of  a  quality  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  Acquisition  Department  of  the  University  Libraries,  from  whom  samples 
may  be  obtained.  They  are  delivered  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  to 
the  Acquisition  Department  of  the  Libraries.  One  or  more  copies  are  catalogued 
in  the  Libraries  and  made  available  for  consultation. 

Each  dissertation  is  accompanied  by  an  abstract  in  duplicate,  not  exceeding 
3,000  words  and  not  less  than  1,200  words  in  length,  together  with  a  certificate 
by  the  authorized  departmental  representative  that  the  same  is  accepted  by 
the  Department  as  a  summary  of  method,  evidence,  and  conclusions.  The 
abstracts  are  printed  in  an  annual  volume,  or  departmental  pamphlets.  The 
candidate  pays  a  fee  of  $5.00  a  page  (of  400  words)  toward  the  cost  of  this  publica- 
tion. 

Illustrative  matter — maps,  drawings,  etc. — may,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Department,  be  omitted  from  two  of  the  three  typewritten  copies  deposited 
in  the  Libraries. 

The  candidate,  having  fulfilled  the  preceding  requirements,  is  at  liberty  to 
publish  his  dissertation  through  such  channel  and  in  such  way  as  he  sees  fit;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  if  the  dissertation  is  in  any  way  modified  after  its  acceptance 
by  the  University,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish  it  as  the  dissertation  accepted 
for  his  degree,  unless  the  modifications  have  been  approved  by  the  departm  ent 
concerned. 

•The  University  Libraries  will,  at  the  candidate's  request,  accept  and  dis- 
tribute to  other  Libraries  100  printed  copies  of  the  dissertation,  if  printed  in 
acceptable  form  for  such  circulation. 

4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I  (see  2,  a),  p.  9):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy the  student  may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
(a)  the  requirements  of  the  department,  (6)  the  modern  language  requirement, 
and  (c)  the  dissertation  requirements  (see  3,  p.  10).  The  examination  will  be 
conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  department  in  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representative  of  some  other  department,  appointed 
by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a 
typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  dissertation, 
and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee 
one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 

Plan  II  (see  2,  a),  p.  9):  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department 
or  departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
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regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there 
are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is 
separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  three  months  of  each  other. 

5.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.1 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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I.     HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

The  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  perpetuates  the  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  an  institution  originally  established  and  still  con- 
trolled by  the  corporation  known  as  "The  Baptist  Theological  Union  located 
at  Chicago."     The  institution  was  founded  in  1866  and  fully  organized  in  1867. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity, he  made  it  a  condition  of  the  gift  that  the  Seminary  should  become  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University.  In  order  to  realize  this  condition  he  further 
stipulated  that  $100,000  of  his  subscription  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Divinity  School  on  the  University  Campus,  and  that  $100,000  of 
it  should  be  set  apart  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  Divinity  School.  In 
keeping  with  these  requirements  Articles  of  Agreement  were  entered  into  between 
the  boards  of  the  two  institutions  by  which  the  Theological  Seminary  became 
the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  As  such  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  University  and  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  standards 
of  University  instruction. 
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II.     OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION 


I.    THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO 
OFFICERS 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  President. 
Andrew  MacLeish,  First  Vice-President. 
Howard  G.  Grey,  Second  Vice-President. 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Treasurer. 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Secretary. 
John  F.  Moulds,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Wallace  Heckman,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor. 
Nathan  C.  Plimpton,  Assistant  Auditor. 

MEMBERS 
Class  I.    Term  Expires  in  1922 
Eli  B.  Felsenthal  Julius  Rosenwald 

Harry  Pratt  Judson  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Willard  A.  Smith 

Harold  H.  Swift 

Class  II.     Term  Expires  in  1923 
Trevor  Arnett  Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Jesse  A.  Baldwin!  Charles  E.  Hughes 

Wilber  E.  Post  Andrew  MacLeish 

Robert  L.  Scott 

Class  III.     Term  Expires  in  1924 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Charles  R.  Holden 

J.  Spencer  Dickerson  Charles  W.  Gilkey 

Howard  G.  Grey  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Francis  W.'  Parker 


II.    OFFICERS  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  UNION  AND  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES 
Robert  L.  Scott,  President,  Chicago. 
Smith  T.  Ford,  Vice-President,  Chicago. 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Secretary,  Chicago. 
Francis  W.  Parker,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 
Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor,  Chicago. 

Wallace  Heckman,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager,  Chicago, 
t  Deceased. 
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Class  I.     Term  Expires  in  1922 
Frank  H.  Burt,  Chicago.  -[Charles  A.  Marsh,  Chicago. 

Smith  T.  Ford,  Chicago.  John  A.  Reichelt,  Deerfield,  111. 

Judson  B.  Thomas,  Chicago 

Class  II.     Term  Expires  in  1923 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Chicago.  Charles  R.  Holden,  Chicago. 

Thomas  W.  Goodspeed,  Chicago.  Julius  A.  Johnson,  Chicago. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago. 

Class  III.     Term  Expires  in  1924 
William  Clancy,  Chicago.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Chicago. 

Charles  W.  Gilkey,  Chicago.  Shailer  Mathews,  Chicago. 

Robert  L.  Scott,  Chicago. 


III.    THE  DIVINITY  FACULTY 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Comparative 

Theology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology;   Dean 

of  the  Divinity  School. 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
Shirley  Jackson  Case,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History  and 

New  Testament  Interpretation. 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  History  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Church  History. 
Gerald  Birney  Smith,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology. 
Theodore  Gerald  Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Preaching  and  Religious 

Education  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  Emeritus  on  Modern 

Missions. 
Joseph  Manson  Artman,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Education 

and  Director  of  Vocational  Training. 
John  Wildman  Moncrief,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Church 

History. 
Archibald  Gillies  Baker,  Th.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Missions. 
Fredric  Mason  Blanchard,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
Peter  George  Mode,  A.M.,  Th.B.,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church 

History. 
Robert  Waterman  Stevens,  A.B.,  University  Organist  and  Director  of  Music. 
Theodore  Albert  Mueller,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Divinity  School 

Library.  

Antranig  Arakel  Bedikian,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Armenian  Evangelical  Church,  New 

York  City  (Summer,  1922). 
Allan  Hoben,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Carle  ton  College  (Summer,  1922). 

t  Deceased. 
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Chester  W.  New,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  McMaster  University 

(Summer,  1922). 
Harris  Franklin  Rall,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  (Summer,  1922). 
Henry  Burke  Robins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Education,  the  History  and 

Philosophy   of    Religion   and    Missions,    Rochester   Theological   Seminary 

(Summer,  1922). 
Leroy  Waterman,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitics,  University  of  Michigan 

(Summer,  1922). 

Peter  George  Mode,  A.M.,  Th.B.,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Northwestern 
Baptist  Education  Society. 


IV.    THE  DIVINITY  CONFERENCE 

The  Divinity  Conference  consists  of  all  members  of  the  Divinity  Faculty 
and  of  the  following  instructors  in  the  Faculties  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  whose  work  is  closely  associated  with  that  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School: 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 
Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;   Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute. 

William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek; 
Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 

Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

Fred  Merrifield,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and 
Interpretation. 

Martin  Sprengling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Albert  Eustace  Haydon,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Religion. 

T.  George  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology;  Secretary  of 
Haskell  Museum. 

Robert  Waterman  Stevens,  Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choirs. 
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V.    THE  FACULTY  OF 

THE  CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

(affiliated  with  the  university  of  Chicago) 

Ozora Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology; 
President  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Frank  Gibson  Ward,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Education;  Dean  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Giles  Buckingham  Willcox,  D.D.,  Stone  Professor  Emeritus  of  Practical 
Theology. 

Graham  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Economics. 

Clarence  Augustine  Beckwith,  D.D.,  Secretary,  Illinois  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology. 

Henry  Hammersley  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Sweetzer  and  Michigan  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation;   Registrar  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Fredric  Mason  Blanchard,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution. 

Harry  Thomas  Stock,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History; 
Librarian. 

William  Eleazar  Barton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  Law. 


VI.    THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  RYDER  (UNIVERSALIST) 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

(affiliated  with  the  university  of  Chicago) 

Lewis  Beals  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  and  Lecturer  on  Denominational 

History  and  Doctrine. 
L.  Ward  Brigham,  D.D.,  Lecturer  in  Liturgies. 


VII.    THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 

Robert  J.  Hutcheon,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Ethics,  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  Meadville  Theological  School  (Summer,  1922). 

Theophile  James  Meek,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament,  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School  (Summer,  1922). 


VIII.    THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DISCIPLES'  DIVINITY  HOUSE 

Winfred  Ernest  Garrison,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Church 

History. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 
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IX.    THE  DIVINITY  FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Lewis  H.  Brumbaugh,  A.M.,  B.D.,  New  Testament. 
Adolf  August  Brux,  Old  Testament. 
A.  LeRoy  Huff,  A.M.,  Practical  Theology. 
Chu  Seng  Miao,  A.M.,  D.B..,  Practical  Theology. 
William  V.  Roosa,  A.M.,  New  Testament. 
Asad  Jibrail  Rustum,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Old  Testament. 
Vernon  Franklin  Schwalm,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Church  History. 
Bryan  Sewall  Stoffer,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Systematic  Theology. 
Ross  Wilson,  A.B.,  Church  History. 
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III.     REGULATIONS  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


I.    GENERAL  INFORMATION 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Divinity  School  includes — 

1.  The  Graduate  Divinity  School,  with  the  same  entrance  requirements  as 
those  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

2.  The  English  Theological  Seminary,  offering  a  four  years'  prescribed  cur- 
riculum in  English  subjects,  consisting  of  resident  courses  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
and  non-resident  correspondence  courses  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

3.  Co-operating  with  the  Divinity  School  are  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  the  Ryder  Divinity  School  (affiliated  according  to  the  terms  on  p.  91). 
the  Disciples'  Divinity  House,  and  the  Meadville  Theological  School.  Special 
arrangements  can  be  made  also  for  work  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation College.  The  faculties  of  the  Divinity  Houses  and  affiliated  seminaries 
constitute  an  exceptionally  large  teaching  body  and  arrange  their  work  co- 
operatively in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  increase  the  field  of  specialization. 

FELLOWSHIPS,    SCHOLARSHIPS,   AND   REMUNERATIVE    RELIGIOUS   WORK 

1.  Fellowships. — 

1)  The  following  Fellowships  are  available  for  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School: 

a)  The  "Biblical  Fellowship,"  yielding  $420  for  one  year,  is  assigned  to  that 
student  who  has  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theological  school 
of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  biblical  subjects. 

b)  The  "Historical  Fellowship,"  yielding  $420  for  one  year,  is  assigned  to  that 
student  who  has  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theological  school 
of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  historical  subjects. 

c)  The  "Theological  Fellowship,"  yielding  $420  for  one  year,  is  assigned  to 
that  student  who  has  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theological 
school  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown 
special  proficiency  in  theological  subjects. 

d)  The  "Drake  Memorial  Biblical  Fellowship"  of  $6,000,  founded  by  Mrs. 
Caroline  M.  Drake,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Fellow  in  the  Divinity  School  whose  specialty  is  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Note. — The  foregoing  Fellowship  is,  by  direction  of  the  founder,  limited  to  Baptist 
students. 

e)  Five  "Divinity  School  Fellowships,"  each  yielding  $435  for  one  year,  are 
assigned  to  students  who  have  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a 
theological  school  of  approved  standing. 

Note. — These  five  Fellowships  are  not  limited  to  Baptist  students. 
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f)  Fellowships  of  various  amounts  are  also  assigned  students  who  are 
registered  in  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  and 
Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

2)  Service. — In  order  to  cultivate  independence  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  to  obtain  for  him  the  advantage  which  proceeds  from  practical  work,  each 
student  on  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  render  assistance  of  some  kind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  This  assistance  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  in  work  upon  the  Journal  of  Religion,  as  assistant  in  reading  class 
papers,  or  as  assistant  in  the  departmental  library;  but  in  no  case  will  a  student 
be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such  service. 

3)  Outside  work. — During  the  time  of  appointment  a  Fellow  may  not  have 
pastoral  charge  of  a  church  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  or  the 
Dean. 

4)  Quarterly  report. — The  Fellow  makes  to  the  Dean,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter,  a  written  report,  indorsed  by  the  head  or  acting  head  of  his  depart- 
ment, indicating  the  courses  chosen  by  him  as  a  student  and  the  work  assigned 
to  him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter  and  for  the  previous 
quarter. 

5)  Method  of  application. — Applications  for  a  Fellowship  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School.  Such  application  should  be  accompanied 
by:  (a)  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  applicant;  (6)  a  catalogue  of  the 
institution  from  which  he  has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with  the  courses 
in  which  he  has  studied  marked;  (c)  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he 
has  pursued  his  theological  studies,  with  the  courses  in  which  he  has  studied 
marked;  (d)  any  dissertations  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  applicant,  whether  printed  or  otherwise;  (e)  letters  or  testi- 
monials from  former  instructors  with  regard  to  the  applicant's  ability  in  the 
particular  line  in  which  he  applies  for  a  Fellowship. 

The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  takes  place  during  the  first  days  of 
April,  and  applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  on  or  before  March  1. 

A  blank  form  of  application  will  be  furnished  by  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

2.  Scholarships. — 

The  following  Scholarships  are  available  for  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School: 

1)  The  "Caleb  Van  Husan  Scholarship"  of  $2,000,  endowed  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Caleb  Van  Husan,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  member  of  the  Middle  or  Senior  Class  who  gives  unusual  promise. 

2)  The  "McClurg  Scholarship"  of  $2,000,  founded  by  Miss  Mary  F. 
McClurg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
students  of  the  Divinity  School,  graduates  of  Pillsbury  Academy  or  students 
from  the  state  of  Minnesota  to  have  the  preference. 

3)  The  "Edgcomb  Sisters  Memorial  Fund"  of  $2,000,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  a  Baptist  theological  student  who  gives  evidence  of  future 
efficiency  in  the  ministry. 
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4)  The  "Charles  Miller  Burchard  Memorial  Scholarship"  of  $2,500,  endowed 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Burchard,  of  Kankakee,  ill.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  a  theological  student  approved  by  the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 

5)  The  "Atkins  Divinity  Scholarship"  of  $2,500,  endowed  by  E.  C.  Atkins, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  theological  student 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

6)  The  "Daniel  Volintine  Memorial  Scholarship"  of  $2,500,  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Volintine,  of  Aurora,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
one  or  more  theological  students  approved  by  the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 

7)  The  "Andrew  MacLeish  Scholarship"  of  $3,000,  endowed  by  Andrew 
MacLeish,  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  theological 
student  approved  by  the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 

8)  The  "Mary  A.  Roundy  Scholarships,"  two  of  $3,000  each,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  theological  students  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

9)  The  "George  S.  Goodspeed  Scholarship,"  ultimately  $3,000,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  students  of  the  Divinity  School. 

10)  The  "Edward  Goodman  Scholarship,"  ultimately  $3,000,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  students  of  the  Divinity  School. 

11)  The  "Henry  H.  Hewitt"  fund  of  $3,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
worthy  Baptist  students  "who  give  promise  of  becoming  efficient  gospel 
preachers." 

12)  The  "Alexa  J.  Gates"  fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  ministerial  students. 

13)  The  "O.  S.  Phelps  Aid  Fund"  of  $2,000,  the  income  to  be  used  in 
"assisting  deserving  students  of  the  Divinity  School." 

14)  The  "Eunice  C.  Evans"  fund  of  $5,479.34,  the  income  to  be  used  for 

needy  and  worthy  students. 

Note. — The  scholarships  are  assigned  in  return  for  service  usually  in  connection 
with  some  church. 

3.  Scholarship  funds. — In  addition  to  the  above  the  University  has  set  aside 
the  income  from  certain  specific  sources  as  a  Divinity  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
income  from  these  sources  is  at  present  about  $12,000. 

These  scholarships  cannot  be  assured  to  students  who  are  present  for  the 
Summer  Quarter  only. 

4.  The  Milo  P.  Jewett  Prize  for  Bible  Reading. — A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  ($50) 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  evincing  the  greatest  ability  in  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  Contestants  must  have  not  less  than  eighteen  (18)  nor  more 
than  twenty-seven  (27)  majors  of  graduate  Divinity  credit.  Application  must 
be  made  to  the  Dean  before  May  1. 

5.  The  Northwestern  Baptist  Education  Society. — Students  who  are  members 
of  regular  Baptist  churches,  and  who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to 
supply  a  pulpit  regularly,  may  receive  assistance  from  the  Northwestern  Baptist 
Education  Society  on  condition  that  they  render  some  appointed  service  so 
arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  work  in  the  classroom.  The  Society  may 
also  at  its  discretion  loan  without  interest  to  worthy  students,  especially  those 
who  desire  to  devote  their  entire  time  and  energy  to  study,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $100  a  year,  the  same  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  after  leaving  the 
institution. 
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6.  Remunerative  work. — The  Graduate  Divinity  School  will  aid  approved 
students  of  satisfactory  standing  in  their  studies  to  earn  at  least  $250  during  the 
academic  year  composed  of  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  This 
guaranty  is  in  addition  to  the  tuition  of  $135  given  to  applicants  who  need  the 
assistance  and  maintain  the  prescribed  grade  in  scholarship. 

1)  The  religious  work  open  to  students  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1) 
Preaching,  which  may  be  engaged  in  to  a  linlited  extent,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Dean,  during  residence  and  during  regular  or  special  vacations.  There  are 
frequent  opportunities  for  supplying  churches  temporarily  or  regularly,  in  the 
city  and  surrounding  towns,  for  which  a  reasonable  compensation  may  be 
expected;  but  such  services  can  be  rendered  only  by  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  preaching,  and  may  be  undertaken  only  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean, 
and  with  the  provision  that  it  shall  not  occasion  the  absence  of  the  student  from 
any  regular  recitation  or  lecture.  (2)  City  mission,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  pastoral  assistance,  and  Sunday-school  work.  (3)  Work  in  co-operation 
with  charitable  organizations. 

2)  Arrangements  for  preaching  or  for  religious  work  are  made  through  the 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

3)  Further  opportunities  for  self-help. — In  addition  to  the  help  which  may 
be  secured  from  participation  in  work  of  a  religious  character,  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  may  avail  themselves  of  an  employment  bureau  conducted 
by  the  University  for  the  aid  of  students  desiring  to  earn  money  to  assist  them  in 
defraying  their  expenses. 

4)  Remunerative  work  cannot  be  assured  to  students  who  are  present  during 
the  Summer  Quarter  only.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such  work  as  may 
be  available. 

Correspondence  regarding  scholarships,  aid  from  the  Education  Society,  and 
remunerative  religious  work  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

EXPENSES 

1.  Tuition. — The  fee  for  instruction  (including  incidental  and  library  fees) 
is  $50.00  a  quarter.  Students  who  need  financial  assistance  may  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Dean  be  granted  a  tuition  voucher  of  $45  a  quarter  provided  they 
maintain  the  grade  of  scholarship  required  of  those  receiving  University  scholar- 
ships. To  students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  charge 
of  $10.00  as  a  matriculation  fee.  (See  paragraph  3,  Scholarship  funds,  above,  for 
statement  as  to  scholarships.) 

2.  Room  rent. — By  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  two  Divinity  halls, 
accommodating  140  students,  have  been  erected  upon  the  University  Quadrangle 
in  which  furnished  rooms  are  rented  to  men  students  regularly  matriculated  in 
the  Divinity  School  at  $18.00,  $20.00,  and  $22.00  a  quarter,  this  charge  being 
intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  heat,  light,  and  care  of  room.  Rooms  cannot  be 
subrented,  exchanged,  or  transferred  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  the  Cashier  of  the  University,  and  as 
the  number  of  rooms  is  limited  application  should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible.    Each  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $5.00. 
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The  University  has  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Divinity  School  four 
buildings  providing  six  unfurnished  apartments,  five  of  four  rooms  each,  and  one 
of  three,  intended  for  the  use  of  married  divinity  students.  In  addition  the 
University  has  also  nine  furnished  apartments  of  from  four  to  seven  rooms  for 
the  use  of  foreign  missionaries  on  furlough  who  are  studying  in  the  Divinity 
School.     Rooms  may  also  be  rented  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 

3.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00. 

4.  Payment  of  bills. — All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter.  Delay  on  the  part  of  the  student  may  be 
avoided  by  sending  a  check  for  the  amount  due  with  the  registration  card  to  the  Cashier, 
who  will  return  a  receipt  at  once.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building, 
Room  1.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University  bills  are  paid.  Those 
who  fail  to  meet  this  obligation  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter  are  not 
regarded  as  members  of  the  University.  After  the  fifth  day,  to  secure  member- 
ship in  the  University  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00 
for  late  registration  will  be  required. 

5.  General  expenses. — In  the  University  Commons  meals  are  served  on  the 
cafeteria  plan,  the  cost  averaging  about  $7.00  per  week. 

THE   LIBRARIES 

The  University  Libraries  consist  of  the  General  Library  and  departmental 
libraries  for  the  several  departments,  and  contain  over  700,000  bound  volumes. 
The  General  Library  is  open  to  divinity  students,  and  the  Divinity  School 
departmental  library  is  located  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

Among  the  collections  owned  by  the  University,  and  of  special  value  to  the 
Divinity  School,  are  the  library  of  Professor  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  late  professor 
in  the  University  of  Berlin;  that  of  Dr.  George  B.  Ide;  the  Colwell  Library  of 
the  American  Bible  Union,  collected  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  while  prosecuting  his 
work  of  translating  the  Bible,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  translation  collections 
in  existence;  these  constituted  the  original  library  of  the  Baptist  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Large  accessions  are  also  being  constantly  made  by  purchase 
of  books,  especially  for  the  departmental  libraries  of  the  Divinity  School.  The 
leading  theological  journals  of  Europe  and  America  are  also  accessible  to  students. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  Newberry  Library,  and  the 
Crerar  Library,  with  their  large  and  valuable  collections,  are  within  reach  of 
divinity  students. 

HASKELL   AND   BARROWS   LECTURES 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  also  foundations  for  the  Haskell  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Religion,  to  be  given  at  the  University,  and  the  Barrows  Lectures 
on  Christianity,  to  be  given  in  various  centers  in  Asia.  The  lecturers  on  the 
latter  foundation  have  been:  John  Henry  Barrows,  late  president  of  Oberlin 
University;  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford;  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  late  president  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Haskell 
lecturers  have  been:  John  Henry  Barrows;  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall;  George  Foote 
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Moore,  of  Harvard  Divinity  School;  Duncan  B.  MacDonald,  of  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  J.  M.  DeGroot,  of  the  University  of  Berlin;  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr., 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Franz  Cumont,  of  Brussels;  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson,  of  Columbia  University;  Maurice  Bloomfield,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Carl  Bezold,  of  Heidelberg  University;  Dr.  Christian  Snouck 
Hurgronje,  of  the  University  of  Leiden;  Masaharu  Anesaki,  of  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokyo;  Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  Beirut,  Syria;  Kenneth  Saunders, 
Bombay,  India. 

CHRISTIAN   SETTLEMENTS 

Experience  in  religious  work  in  cities  has  shown  the  necessity  of  close  study 
of  various  elements  of  urban  population  and  their  needs.  Only  by  personal 
acquaintance  on  terms  of  friendship  can  students  acquire  an  insight  into  the 
spiritual  life  of  people  of  various  races,  education,  and  economic  interests.  The 
social  settlement  has  established  its  methods  in  the  confidence  of  leaders  in  city 
churches.  Students  will  find  opportunity  for  gaining  knowledge  of  such  methods 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement.  The  Director  of  Vocational  Training 
is  also  Director  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center. 

Attention  of  students  is  also  called  to  the  work  outlined  in  the  Departments 
of  Practical  Theology  and  Sociology. 

RELIGIOUS   MEETINGS 

Religious  services. — The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  participate  in  the 
work  and  attend  the  services  of  the  religious  organizations  of  the  University: 
Chapel,  conducted  by  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  Divinity  School  and  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Tuesday  to  Friday,  11:50  a.m.;  Dormitory 
Prayer  Meetings;  Christian  Union  services,  Sunday  morning,  and  philanthropic 
work  outside  the  University;  the  Y.M.C.A. ;  the  Missionary  Band;  the  Volunteer 
Band;  the  Evangelistic  Band. 

The  University  religious  services  on  Sunday  mornings  and  the  many  pulpits 
of  the  city  afford  opportunities  to  hear  the  leading  preachers  of  the  day. 

II.    GENERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University,  the  following  regulations 
apply  to  the  Divinity  School: 

1.  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is  primarily  and  chiefly  to 
fit  men  to  serve  the  Christian  church  in:  (1)  the  pastorate;  (2)  the  missionary 
field;   (3)  Christian  teaching;   (4)  other  Christian  vocations. 

2.  Constituency. — The  School  is  open  without  discrimination  to  students  of 
all  denominations.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School  upon  equal 
terms  with  men. 

3.  Credentials. — A  student  entering  the  Divinity  School  is  expected  to 
present  a  ministerial  license,  or  a  certificate  of  ordination,  or  a  statement  from 
the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  from  a  church  official,  testifying  to  the 
applicant's  moral  character  and  approving  his  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry  or  other  religious  service. 

4.  Admission,  registration,  and  withdrawal  of  students  are  subject  to  the 
general  University  regulations. 
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1)  Registration  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  is  in  general  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  as  apply  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

2)  Candidates  for  a  degree. — Before  being  formally  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  a  degree  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  students  are  required  to  possess 
a  Bachelor's  degree  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 
They  must  have  had  at  least  one  course  each  in  Sociology,  Political  Economy, 
Philosophy,  and  Biology.  If  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  college 
course  they  must  be  taken  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the  degree  in  the 
Divinity  School. 

3)  Unclassified  students. — Unclassified  students  of  sufficient  maturity  may 
be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  provided  that  they  can  give  evidence  to 
the  Dean  and  the  particular  instructor  under  whom  they  desire  to  study  that 
they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  proposed  subject  or  subjects.  Such  subjects 
must  have  had  the  practical  equivalent  of  a  college  or  seminary  course. 

4)  Students  under  other  faculties. — (a)  All  the  departments  of  the  Divinity 
School  are  open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students,  the  particular  courses 
offered  being  determined  by  each  department;  (6)  Senior  College  students  intend- 
ing to  enter  religious  work  as  a  vocation,  who  have  completed  nine  majors  of 
Senior  College  work,  are  permitted  to  elect  the  nine  remaining  majors  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  and  the  majors  so  elected  are  credited  toward  the  D.B. 
degree. 

5)  Admission  to  advanced  standing. — Students  coming  from  approved  theo- 
logical schools  receive  credit  for  work  already  done  up  to  18  majors.  No  advanced 
standing  will  be  given  for  any  courses  except  those  given  by  theological  faculties 
or  those  which  would  be  credited  by  approved  institutions  for  their  graduate 
degrees. 

6)  Medical  missionaries. — Special  arrangements  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
graduate  students  preparing  for  work  as  medical  missionaries. 

7)  Degrees  conferred. — The  Graduate  Divinity  School  offers  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  D.B.,  and  Ph.D.  The  18  vocational  majors  of  the 
curriculum  must  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  the  D.B.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

5.  Full  and  partial  work  of  the  student. — Each  student  doing  full  work  is 
expected  to  take  three  majors,  or  their  equivalent,  during  each  quarter.     But — 

1)  A  student  may  be  permitted  to  take  only  two  majors  or  their  equivalent. 

2)  A  student  acting  as  pastor  of  a  church  is  not  permitted  to  take  more 
than  two  majors  a  quarter,  or  their  equivalent,  except  by  permission  of  the 
Dean. 

3)  A  student  registered  for  work  done  for  University  credit  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor,  register  in  a  course  as  a  visitor  without 
credit,  but  he  may  not  apply  for  credit  therefor  after  the  completion  of  the  course . 
A  student  registering  for  a  course  as  a  visitor  may  change  to  regular  registration 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  course,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the 
instructor. 

6.  Absences. — 

1)  It  is  expected  that  students  will  treat  an  engagement  with  an  instructor 
as  any  other  engagement,  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  apply  in  case  of 
inability  to  fill  an  appointment. 
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2)  Should  the  number  of  the  student's  absences  be  larger  he  will  not  receive 
credit  for  the  course. 

7.  Libraries. — The  libraries  of  the  Divinity  School,  including  those  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Comparative  Religion,  occupy  rooms  in  the  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum.  They  are  administered  as  a  reference  library,  but  students  may  draw 
books  for  use  outside  the  library  under  certain  restrictions. 

8.  Physical  culture. — Students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  same  privi- 
leges in  the  Gymnasium  as  other  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
gymnasium  classes,  locker-rooms,  swimming-pool,  and  all  the  athletic  privileges 
of  the  University  are  open  to  them,  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  apply  to 
other  members  of  the  University.  Basket-ball  is  a  feature  of  Divinity  School 
athletics.  Two  series,  or  schedules,  are  made  up  each  season:  one  is  the  inter- 
theological  seminary  schedule  of  different  seminaries  in  the  city  and  the  other 
the  inter-class  and  inter-departmental  series.  In  addition,  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  take  part  in  the  inter-hall  and  all-University  tennis  tournaments 
and  the  inter-hall  baseball  tournaments. 

Instruction  is  given  in  applying  methods  of  play  and  athletics  to  work  with 
young  people. 

III.    THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

The  Divinity  School  endeavors  to  shape  its  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prepare  men  for  efficiency  in  religious  leadership.  In  this  leadership  four  chief 
fields  are  recognized  as  demanding  specific  preparation:  the  pastorate,  foreign 
missions,  religious  education,  social  service.  In  addition  to  preparing  for  these 
four  fields,  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  prepares  men  to  be  specialists  in  the 
various  fields  of  theological  discipline.  Its  graduates  who  have  thus  specialized 
are  now  widely  located  in  theological  seminaries  and  colleges. 

1.  Studies  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree. — The  Divinity  School  offers  a  very 
large  opportunity  for  specialized  work  in  various  departments.  The  courses  to 
be  taken  by  candidates  for  this  degree  will  be  determined  by  the  department  in 
which  the  students  work,  and  such  students  are  referred  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  Ph.D.  degree  on  page  9. 

2.  The  general  plan  of  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  D.B.  degree. — The  general 
plan  of  the  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  efficiency  demanded  by  the  church  of 
its  leaders.  This  efficiency  involves  (1)  personal  training  in  methods  of  church 
work,  (2)  a  knowledge  of  social  and  psychological  principles,  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity as  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  and  the  history  of  religious  institutions  and 
thought,  and  (3)  individual  specialization. 

The  curriculum  includes  a)  eighteen  prescribed  majors  and  a  year  of  elective 
work  under  direction  and  advice  calculated  to  prepare  each  individual  student 
for  the  particular  type  of  religious  activity  to  which  he  purposes  to  devote  himself. 
For  this  third  year  each  department  provides  "sequence  majors." 

6)  Nine  units  of  practical  work  distributed  as  follows:  3  units  in  Public 
Speaking;  2  units  in  Music;  1  unit  in  observation  and  study  of  churches  and 
institutions;  3  units  in  practical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of 
Vocational  Training. 
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c)  Election  of  field  of  work,  department  of  study,  and  degree. — When  the  student 
has  completed  at  least  9  prescribed  majors,  in  which  he  gains  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  theological  study,  he  should  determine,  provisionally,  in  what 
department  of  the  great  field  of  Christian  ministry  he  expects  to  do  his  future 
work,  and  what  fine  of  study  he  wishes  to  emphasize  in  preparing  for  such  work . 
Accordingly,  he  submits  to  the  Faculty  for  approval  a  written  statement 
indicating — 

1)  His  selection  of  one  of  the  following  fields  of  future  work:  (a)  the  pasto- 
rate, (b)  religious  education,  (c)  social  service,  (d)  foreign  missionary  work. 

2)  One  of  the  following  departments  as  that  of  his  principal  subject  (except 
in  the  case  of  those  students  planning  to  enter  foreign  missionary  work) :  (a)  Old 
Testament,  (6)  New  Testament,  (c)  Church  History,  (d)  Systematic  Theology, 
(e)  Practical  Theology,  (/)  Sociology. 

3)  A  professor  in  the  department  in  which  he  has  chosen  his  principal  subject, 
as  his  adviser,  under  whose  direction  he  does  his  subsequent  work. 

d)  The  student1  s  work  in  his  third  year  of  residence  includes:  3  sequence 
majors  in  his  principal  department;  6  majors  under  the  direction  of  his  adviser. 
These  6  majors  need  not  be  in  any  one  department. 


THE  CURRICULUM 
GROUP  I.    PREPARATION  FOR  THE  PASTORATE 


Autumn  Quarter 
O.T.  20  Beginnings  of  Old 

Testament   Literature 

and  History 
C.H.       2     The      Ancient 

Church 


I.        FIRST    YEAR 

Winter  Quarter 
O.T.  21  History  and  Proph- 
ecy 


S.    53    The    Church 
Society 


and 


Public  Speaking 
Vocational  Training 


Spring  Quarter 
O.T.  22  History  and  Juda- 
ism 


C.H.   3   The   Period  of  the     C.H.  4  The  Development  of 


Reformation 

P.T.  30  Principles  of  Reli- 
gious Education 
Practice  in  Music 
Public  Speaking 
Vocational  Training 


Modern  Christianity 

P.T.  21   The    Case  Method 
in  Church  Work 
Practice  in  Music 
Public  Speaking 
Vocational  Training 


N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity 

S.T.  1  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy I 


II.        SECOND    TEAR 

NT.  2  The  Literature  of  the 

New  Testament 
S.T.  2  Systematic  Theology 

II 


P.T. 


2  The  Preparation  and 
Delivery  of  Sermons 
(in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of 
Public  Speaking) 
Vocational  Training 


P.T. 


1     The     Theory     of 
Preaching 
Vocational  Training 


N.T.    71    The    Teaching    of 

Jesus 
S.T.  3  Systematic  Theology 

III 

P.T.  70  Problems  and  Meth- 
ods of  Missionary   Ex- 
pansion 
Vocational  Training 


Old 


ALTERNATIVE    PRESCRIBED    VOCATIONAL    MAJORS 

Three  majors  in  Hebrew  may  be  substituted  for  the  prescribed  majors  in 

Testament. 

Note  1. — Students  choosing  Comparative  Religion  as  their  principal  department 
V  have  3  of  the  "prescribed  majors"  designated  by  and  regarded  as  belonging  to 
t  department. 

Note  2. — Students  may  take  Practical  Theology  1  and  2  in  their  first  year. 
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THIRD    YEAR 


In  his  third  year  of  residence  the  student  will  choose  3  sequence  majors 
in  a  principal  department  and  6  other  majors  under  his  adviser. 


GROUP  II.     PREPARATION  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  MISSION  FIELD 


Autumn  Quarter 
O.T.  20  Beginnings  of  Old 

Testament   Literature 

and  History 
C.H.  2  The  Ancient  Church 
S.    53    The    Church    and 

Society 


Public  Speaking 


N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity 

S.T.  1  Systematic  Theology 
I 

P.T.  70  Problems  and  Meth- 
ods of  Missionary  Ex- 
pansion 


I.        FIRST    YEAR 

Winter  Quarter 
O.T.  21  History  and  Proph- 
ecy 

C.H.  3   The  Period  of  the 
Reformation 

P.T.  30  Principles  of  Reli- 
gious Education 

Practice  in  Music 
Public  Speaking 

II.  SECOND    YEAR 

N.T.  2  The  Literature  of  the 

New  Testament 
S.T.  2  Systematic  Theology 

II 

P.T.   72   The   Technique  of 
Missions 

III.  THIRD    YEAR 


Spring  Quarter 
O.T.  22  History  and  Juda- 
ism 

C.H.  4  The  Development  of 
Modern  Christianity 

C.H.S.  64  History  of  Mis- 
sions in  the  Nineteenth 
Century 

Practice  in  Music 
Public  Speaking 


N.T.    71    The    Teaching    of 

Jesus 
S.T.  3  Systematic  Theology 

III 

P.T.  73  Christianity  and 
Other  Agencies  of  World- 
Civilization 


In  his  third  year  the  student  will  select  9  majors  under  the  direction  of  the 
Instructor  of  Missions. 

The  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation,  created  by  and  representing  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  recommends 
students  preparing  for  regular  foreign  missionary  service  to  include  in  their 
course  the  following  studies  in  substantially  the  following  proportions  and 
amounts:  The  historical  and  interpretative  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  4  majors; 
the  historical  and  interpretative  study  of  the  New  Testament,  4  majors;  church 
history,  especially  of  early  Christianity  in  relation  to  other  religions,  4  majors; 
systematic  theology,  4  majors;  apologetics,  1  major;  the  effective  presentation  of 
the  Christian  message,  2  majors;  the  historical  and  comparative  study  of  church 
organization  and  activity,  1  major;  the  history,  philosophy,  and  psychology 
of  religion,  2  majors;  principles  of  religious  education,  2  majors;  the  history  of 
missions,  especially  the  modern  period,  accompanied  by  reading  in  the  biographies 
of  missionaries,  2  majors;  principles  and  methods  of  Christian  missions,  1  major; 
phonetics  and  the  scientific  method  of  language  study,  1  major.  This  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  can  be  approximately  complied  with  by  adding  to  the 
work  prescribed  for  the  first  two  years  9  majors  selected  from  courses  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Dean's  office. 

In  accordance  with  the  further  counsel  of  the  Board  of  Missionary  Prepara- 
tion that  candidates  for  foreign  missionary  service  should  base  their  study  of  the 
Bible  on  the  original  languages,  all  such  students  are  advised,  in  addition  to  the 
prescribed  courses  in  the  New  Testament  Literature  (1,  2,  and  71),  to  elect 
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the  course4  in  New  Testamenl  Greek  (New  Testament  Literature  41)  and  to 
follow  it  by  at  least  one  exegetical  course  in  the  New  Testament,  and  if  pracl  icable, 
in  addition  to  the  required  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  (Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture 20,  21,  22),  to  take  two  or  three  majors  in  Hebrew  (Old  Testament  Literature 
70,  71,  72)  and  to  follow  these  by  at  least  one  exegetical  course  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  can  usually  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  one  Summer  Quarter 
to  the  nine  quarters  required  for  the  D.B.  degree. 

Students  who  are  able  to  spend  a  longer  period  in  preparation  for  service 
will  find  ample  opportunity  for  election  of  courses  adapted  to  their  special  needs. 

Students  whose  collegiate  course  failed  to  include  any  of  the  following 
studies:  (1)  a  modern  language  additional  to  the  student's  mother-tongue; 
(2)  Greek;  (3)  general  psychology;  (4)  educational  psychology  or  principles  of 
education;  (5)  general  history  or  the  history  of  civilization;  (6)  history  of 
philosophy;  (7)  human  society  and  the  laws  of  its  organization;  (8)  social  and 
religious  survey  of  the  world;  (9)  economics;  (10)  some  physical  or  biological 
science,  are  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation  to  take  the 
omitted  studies  later. 

Students  preparing  to  be  medical  missionaries,  who  are  eligible  for  matricu- 
lation in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  may  arrange  to  take  the  first  two  years 
of  their  medical  preparation  at  the  University.  Such  of  these  students  as  may 
need  assistance  in  the  way  of  tuition  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

All  candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree  are  required  to  take  a  general  course  in 
Missions,  viz.,  P.T.  70  Problems  and  Methods  of  Missionary  Expansion. 

GROUP  III.    PREPARATION  FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


Autumn  Quarter 
O.T.  20  Beginnings  of  Old 

Testament  Literature 

and  History 
C.H.      2      The       Ancient 

Catholic  Church 
S.    53    The    Church    and 

Society 

Public  Speaking 


I.        FIRST    YEAR 

Winter  Quarter 
O.T.  21  History  and  Proph- 
ecy 

C.H.   3   The  Period  of  the 
Reformation 

P.T.  30  Principles  of  Reli- 
gious Education 
Practice.    Music 
Public  Speaking 


Spring  Quarter 
O.T.  22  History  and  Juda- 


C.H.  4  The  Development  of 
Modern  Christianity 

An  approved  course  in  Reli- 
gious Education 
Practice.    Music 
Public  Speaking 


N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity 

S.T.  1  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy I 

P.T.  70  Problems  and  Meth- 
ods of  Missionary  Ex- 
pansion 


II.        SECOND    YEAR 

N.T.  2  The  Literature  of  the 
New  Testament 

S.T.  2  Systematic  Theology 
II 

An  approved  course  in  Reli- 
gious Education 

III.        THIRD    YEAR 


N.T.  71  The  Teaching  of 
Jesus 

S.T.  3  Systematic  Theology 
III 

An  approved  course  in  Reli- 
gious Education 


The  student  will  take  courses  in  the  field  of  Religious  Education  under  the 
direction  of  his  adviser  from  those  approved  by  the  Department  of  Practical 
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Theology.     As  far  as  possible  the  student  will  be  given  practice  work  in  Sunday 
schools  and  other  agencies  of  religious  education. 


GROUP  IV.    PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


Autumn  Quarter 
O.T.  20  Beginnings  of  Old 

Testament  Literature 

and  History 
C.H.      2      The      Ancient 

Catholic  Church 
S.    53    The    Church    and 

Society 

Public  Speaking 


I.        FIRST    TEAR 

Winter  Quarter 
O.T.  21  History  and  Proph- 
ecy 


Spring  Quarter 
O.T.  22  History  and  Juda- 
ism 


C.H.   3   The   Period  of  the     C.H.  4  The  Development  of 
Reformation  Modern  Christianity 


P.T.   30  Principles  of  Reli- 
gious Education 
Practice  in  Music 
Public  Speaking 


An  approved  course  in  Soci- 
ology 

Practice  in  Music 
Public  Speaking 


N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity 

S.T.  1  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy I 

P.T .  70  Problems  and  Meth- 
ods of  Missionary  Ex- 
pansion 


II.        SECOND    YEAR 

N.T.  2  The  Literature  of  the 

New  Testament 
S.T.  2  Systematic  Theology 


An  approved  course  in  Soci- 
ology 


N.T.    71    The    Teaching   of 

Jesus 
S.T.  3  Systematic  Theology 

III 

An  approved  course  in  Soci- 
ology 


III.        THIRD    TEAR 

The  student  will  take  courses  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy in  such  departments  of  the  University  as  may  particularly  prepare  him 
for  the  field  of  social  service  which  he  plans  to  enter.  The  more  important 
of  such  fields  are  in  connection  with  charity  organizations,  settlements,  insti- 
tutional churches,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  reformatories,  and 
recreative  centers. 


IV.    DEGREES  IN  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

I.      MASTER   OF   ARTS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  are  recommended  by  the  Divinity  Faculty 
to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and 
are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  the  degree. 
See  pages  8-9. 

The  "rational  plan"  to  which  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  must  con- 
form in  the  Divinity  School  is  as  follows : 

1.  Before  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  shall  have  had  6  prescribed 
majors  selected  from  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  Church  History,  and 
Systematic  Theology  departments;  of  these  6,  3  shall  be  biblical. 

2.  Of  the  8  majors  required  for  the  degree,  at  least  6  shall  be  within  the  limits 
of  some  one  department.  The  remaining  2  must  be  closely  related  to  these  in 
subject-matter  and  must  be  approved  by  the  department  in  which  the  6  are  taken. 

3.  A  dissertation  for  the  degree  must  be  written  under  the  direction  of  the 
main  department. 

4.  No  vocational  courses  may  count  toward  the  degree. 
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II.      BACHELOR   OF   DIVINITY 

1.  Twenty-seven  graduate  majors  are  required  for  the  degree  of  D.B. 
Students  will  not  be  formally  admitted  to  candidacy  until  they  possess  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago  (but  see  II, 
4  [4],  p.  25)  and  in  general  have  fulfilled  the  requirement  stated  under  IV  (The 
Curriculum)  above. 

Of  the  27  majors  thus  required  not  less  than  18  must  have  been  pursued  as 
graduate  courses  in  residence  at  a  theological  school  of  high  standing  and  the 
remainder  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  for  non-resident  work.  Of 
the  total  27  not  less  than  9  must  have  been  pursued  in  residence  at  the  University. 

2.  All  candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  research 
course. 

3.  All  candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree  are  required  to  take  the  nine  units  of 
practical  work  under  the  Director  of  Vocational  Training.  (See  especially 
Practical  Theology  20). 

4.  With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  a  student  in  the  Divinity  School  may 
pursue  studies  in  any  department  of  the  University.  But  no  student  may  do 
more  than  one-third  of  his  work  in  any  given  quarter  in  non-divinity  courses; 
provided,  however,  (1)  that  a  student  who  has  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  may  pursue  such  courses  in  the  department  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  closely  related  to  that  department  of  the 
Divinity  School  in  which  his  principal  work  is  done  as  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment may,  in  a  written  statement  to  the  Dean,  recommend  and  accept  as  done 
in  the  principal  department;  and  (2)  that  students  who  have  completed  the  18 
prescribed  majors  and  have  been  recognized  as  selecting  Religious  Education  or 
Sociology  as  their  principal  department  may  elect  such  non-divinity  courses  as 
are  specified  by  those  departments  as  required  for  a  degree. 

Note. — Graduate  courses  offered  by  members  of  the  Divinity  Conference  are  for 
the  purposes  of  this  regulation  reckoned  as  divinity  courses.  Such  courses  are  printed 
in  the  quarterly  Time  Schedules  under  the  head  "Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Divinity  School." 

5.  A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  may 
receive  the  degree  at  the  Convocation  at  which  he  receives  another  degree  from 
the  University  without  further  conditions  of  residence  or  interval  of  time;  pro- 
vided that  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  (a)  modifying  the  existing  regulations 
governing  the  granting  of  degrees  other  than  D.B.;  (b)  permitting  the  submis- 
sion of  the  same  courses  for  examination  for  the  D.B.  and  the  A.M.  degree; 
(c)  requiring  less  than  one  year's  (3  quarters)  residence  for  each  degree  granted 
by  the  University. 

6.  Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  must,  in  order  to  receive  the  degree 
of  D.B.  from  this  University,  after  matriculation  select  a  principal  subject  and 
continue  in  residence  not  less  than  three  quarters.  Such  students  must  (a)  take 
such  of  the  prescribed  majors  as  they  have  not  already  covered,  and  (6)  accom- 
plish the  remainder  of  a  year's  work  (nine  majors)  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  in  which  the  principal  subject  lies. 

7.  Admission  to  candidacy. — Blanks  for  application  may  be  obtained  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean.  Students  must  be  admitted  to  candidacy  at  least  two  months 
before  their  final  examinations. 
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8.  Dissertation. — The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  is  required  to  prepare 
a  dissertation  upon  some  subject  in  his  principal  department.  The  subject  must 
be  submitted  for  approval,  to  the  department  to  which  it  pertains,  not  later  than 
the  quarter  preceding  that  in  which  the  student  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  The 
dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  in  written  form  at  least  three  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  final  examination,  and,  after  final  criticism,  in  typewritten  form, 
upon  the  dissertation  paper  prescribed  by  the  University,  at  or  before  the  final 
examination.  Any  exception  to  the  foregoing  rules  of  time  limit  will  be  permitted 
only  on  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned.  The  student  is  advised 
to  submit  the  first  draft  of  his  dissertation  during  the  quarter  preceding  that  in 
which  he  plans  to  take  his  degree. 

The  degree  will  be  recommended  only  after  two  bound,  printed,  or  type- 
written, copies  of  the  dissertation  of  the  candidate  have  been  deposited  with 
the  Librarian  of  the  University. 

9.  Final  examination. — The  student  must  present  for  examination  at  least 
nine  majors,  approved  by  his  principal  department,  six  of  which  must  be  within 
that  department.  These  examinations  are  oral,  subject  to  regulations  which  may 
be  found  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

10.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  will  be  permitted 
to  substitute  for  resident  work  non-resident  work,  provided  that:  (1)  The  non- 
resident work  to  be  offered  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
fessor or  instructor  of  the  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University,  and 
shall  be  a  full  equivalent  in  amount  and  character  of  that  for  which  it  is  sub- 
stituted. (2)  A  satisfactory  examination  shall  be  passed  upon  the  same  at  the 
University.  (3)  Not  more  than  nine  majors  of  non-resident  work  may  be  offered 
for  the  degree  of  D.B.  and  in  no  case  will  that  degree  be  given  unless  the  can- 
didate has  been  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  at  least  three 
quarters  and  has  completed  at  least  nine  resident  majors. 

III.      DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

1.  In  order  to  be  recommended  by  the  Divinity  Faculty  to  the  Faculties 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  candidate  must 
have  completed  a  Bachelor's  course  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  all  other  respects  have  met  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  as  formulated  by  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science.     (See  p.  9  above.) 

2.  He  must  have  completed  18  majors  in  theological  study,  distributed  as 
stated  in  "The  Curriculum"  above  (p.  26).  (See  also  the  regulations  under  II, 
4,  above,  p.  24.) 

3.  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  other  than  English 
(to  be  designated  by  the  principal  department  and  approved  by  the  Dean) 
containing  important  critical  literature  of  his  subject.  Examinations  in  these 
languages  must  be  passed  nine  months  before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to 
examination  in  his  principal  subject. 

4.  Having  made  the  elections  indicated  on  pages  27-30,  and  having  passed 
examinations  in  two  modern  languages  useful  to  the  preparation  of  his  disserta- 
tion, and  having  been  by  vote  of  the  Divinity  Faculty  recommended  to  the 
Graduate  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  at  least  nine  months  before 
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his  final  examinations,  and  by  that  Faculty  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  he  must  continue  in  residence  till  the  total  period  has  amounted 
to  not  less  than  twelve  quarters,  and  until  he  has  accomplished  work  equivalent 
to  at  least  36  majors.  The  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the 
department,  subject  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  as  fixed  by 
the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  those 
schools  to  the  extent  of  18  majors,  but  must  in  all  cases  know  the  ground  of  the 
18  prescribed  majors  before  being  recommended  to  candidacy. 

Of  the  four  years  thus  required  as  a  minimum  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  not 

less  than  three  must  have  been  spent  in  residence  at  a  theological  school  of 

recognized  high  standing  and  the  last  two  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Remarks. — (1)  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  permitted  to  take  the  degree 
of  A.M.  or  D.B.  when  he  shall  have  met  the  requirements  of  such  degrees.  (2)  The 
student  who  has  taken  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  D.B.,  and  who  is  thereupon  accepted  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  departments,  offer  toward 
the  latter  degree  the  work  he  has  already  done  in  the  departments  which  he  chooses  for 
his  principal  and  secondary  subjects. 

5.  Dissertation  and  final  examination. — Each  student  is  required  to  pre- 
pare a  dissertation  upon  some  question  connected  with  his  principal  subject 
and  to  pass  a  final  examination.  For  further  regulations  respecting  these  see 
pages  10-12. 

Note  1. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recogni- 
tion and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown, 
first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of  independent  investigation 
and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and,  secondly,  by  the  passing 
of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minute- 
ness in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary 
subject  or  subjects. 

Note  2. — Several  departments  of  instruction  being  common  to  the  Divinity  School 
and  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  others  in  the  latter  school  being 
closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  all  higher  non-professional  degrees 
being  conferred  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Literature,  the  regulations  concerning  such  higher  degrees  conferred  by  the  Faculty  have 
been  inserted  on  pp.  8-12  of  this  Circular. 


V.     THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Divinity  School,  the  following  information  and  special  regulations  apply  to  the 
English  Theological  Seminary. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION 

1.  The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  open  during  the  Summer  Quarter  to 
pastors  of  churches,  to  approved  students  for  the  ministry,  and  to  mature  men  and 
women  who,  with  the  commendation  of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their 
lives  to  religious  work. 

2.  In  view  of  the  short  time  of  resident  study,  the  Education  Society  does 
not  undertake  to  render  financial  aid.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such 
remunerative  service  as  may  be  available,  though  the  University  authorities  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire  time  and 
strength  to  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 
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3.  The  expense  for  the  non-resident  correspondence  courses  is  $3.00  for 
each  course.     Such  courses  are  not  counted  toward  a  degree. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  Purposes. — The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  not  secured  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education. 
Pastors  who  are  neither  college  nor  divinity-school  graduates,  approved  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  whose  scholastic  training  is  deficient,  and  men  and  women 
who,  with  the  commendation  of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their  lives  to 
religious  work  are  admitted  to  the  English  Theological  Seminary. 

2.  Resident  courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  Quarter  only. 

3.  Non-resident  courses,  continuing  those  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  are  offered 
for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  These  are  so  arranged  as  to 
supplement  the  resident  work,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  is  able  to 
complete,  during  the  thirty-six  weeks  of  non-residence,  an  amount  of  work  equiva- 
lent to  that  accomplished  in  the  twelve  weeks  of  residence.  Examinations  upon 
the  non-resident  work  are  offered  at  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Summer  Quarter.  (Special  circulars  explaining  the  correspondence-study  work 
will  be  sent  on  application.) 

4.  The  curriculum  of  the  Seminary  thus  includes  four  years  of  continuous 
work,  namely,  four  Summer  Quarters  in  residence  and  twelve  quarters  in  absence. 

5.  Of  the  24  majors  thus  required,  six  may  be  taken  in  subjects  preparatory 
to  the  theological  curriculum;  namely,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Psychology,  History, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Ethics. 

6.  A  student  may  prolong  his  course  either  by  residing  at  the  University  one 
term  during  any  particular  Summer  Quarter,  instead  of  the  whole  quarter,  or  by 
taking  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  while  absent  from  the  University. 

7.  A  certificate  of  graduation  in  English  will  be  granted  to  each  student 
who  (1)  completes  24  majors  according  to  the  conditions  named  above,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  them  being  taken  in  absence;  (2)  presents  a  satisfactory  dis- 
sertation upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  professor  to  whose  department  it 
pertains;  the  subject  must  be  selected  and  approved  at  least  six  months  before 
the  date  of  the  final  examination;  and  the  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted 
and  approved  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  final  examination;  and  when  approved 
it  will  become  the  property  of  the  University;  (3)  passes  a  satisfactory  final 
examination  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  examinations. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  the  English  Theological  Seminary  are  given  on 
page  87. 


VI.     MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  AFFILIATED 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  adopted  the  following 
basis  for  the  affiliation  of  theological  seminaries  with  the  University: 

A  theological  seminary  may  become  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
under  the  following  conditions: 
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1.  General  character  of  affiliation. — 

1)  A  theological  seminary  may  be  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  condition  that  its  standard  of  scholarship  and  quality  of  teaching  are  approved 
and  shall  thereafter  continue  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

2)  Affiliated  seminaries  shall  maintain  their  autonomy  and  power  to  grant 
degrees,  appoint  instructors,  and  control  their  property. 

2.  Faculties  of  affiliated  seminaries. — 

1)  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  each  affiliated  seminary  shall 
be  printed  in  the  Register  of  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the  name  of  the 
seminary — such  name  of  the  seminary  standing  under  the  general  caption, 
"Faculties  of  Affiliated  Theological  Seminaries." 

2)  An  individual  member  of  a  faculty  of  an  affiliated  seminary  may  be 
appointed  a  member  of  a  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  only  when  so 
appointed  shall  he  become  a  member  of  a  Faculty  of  the  University. 

3.  Courses  given  by  the  faculties  of  the  affiliated  seminaries  and  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School. — 

1)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance 
to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  matriculated 
and  registered  in  said  school  under  the  same  conditions  as  students  of  that  school. 

2)  Students  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
may  register  for  courses  in  the  affiliated  seminary  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
students  of  the  affiliated  seminary. 

3)  Credit  for  courses  taken  by  students  of  affiliated  seminaries  in  the  Grad- 
uate Divinity  School  of  the  University,  or  by  students  of  the  Divinity  School  in 
the  affiliated  seminaries,  shall  be  given  toward  the  degree  of  each  institution  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  governing  the  conferring  of  its  degree  by  such 
institution.  In  administering  this  article  of  agreement,  each  institution  may 
indicate  the  list  of  courses  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  other  for  which  it  will  give 
credit  toward  its  degree  without  further  examination. 

4)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  desire  the  D.B.  degree  from  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  may  receive  such  degree 
after  matriculation  and  registration,  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations 
governing  the  granting  of  degrees  in  the  Divinity  School,  it  being  understood  that 
at  least  one  year  (i.e.,  nine  majors)  of  actual  residence  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  shall  be  a  prerequisite  for  such  a  degree. 

4.  Courses  given  by  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. — 

1)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  may  be  admitted  to  courses  given  by 
members  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  under  the  following 
conditions : 

a)  Such  students  as  are  registered  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  may  enter  those  courses  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  precedents  pertaining  to  and  maintained  by  the  Graduate  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 

6)  Students  who  are  not  matriculated  and  registered  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  pay  tuition  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  courses  given  by  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Colleges. 

2)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  wish  to  acquire  the  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or 
S.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  conform  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  conferring  of  such  degrees. 

3)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  desire  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  matriculated  and  registered  in  the  Gradu- 
ate Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  receive  the  degree  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  and  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
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5.  Miscellaneous. — 

1)  Students  of  affiliated  theological  seminaries  may  occupy  rooms  in 
the  dormitories  or  enjoy  other  privileges  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  provided  they  are  matriculated  and  registered  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School. 

2)  The  University  of  Chicago  will  provide,  without  cost,  classrooms  for 
affiliated  schools,  in  so  far  as  arrangements  are  practicable  and  necessary. 

3)  The  libraries  of  the  affiliated  seminaries,  if  it  be  so  desired,  and  there  be 
available  space,  will  be  temporarily  housed,  without  cost,  in  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  a  separate  section  or  room,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  administration  of  such  libraries  to  be  borne  by  the  affiliated  seminary. 

4)  The  officers  and  students  of  affiliated  seminaries  shall  have  the  privileges 
of  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  respect  to  the  use  of  libraries,  muse- 
ums, and  gymnasiums  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
officers  and  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  the  privileges  of  the 
libraries  and  museums  of  affiliated  seminaries. 

6.  Severance. — The  agreement  of  affiliation  may  be  severed  by  the  wish  of 
either  party  thereto  upon  one  year's  notice. 

On  the  foregoing  basis  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  has  entered  into 
affiliation  with  the  University.  The  list  of  members  of  the  Faculty  will  be 
found  on  p.  17.  Information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  President  of 
the  Seminary,  Rev.  Dr.  Ozora  S.  Davis,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Ryder  (Universalist)  Divinity  School  has  also  entered  into  affiliation 
with  the  University.  The  list  of  members  of  the  Faculty  will  be  found  on 
p.  17.  Information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Ryder 
(Universalist)  Divinity  School,  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Fisher,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Meadville  Theological  School  has  also  entered  into  arrangements 
similar  in  principle  but  modified  because  of  the  continuation  of  the  school  at 
Meadville. 

VII.     MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  DIVINITY 

HOUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  AND 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

First.  The  Divinity  House  (in  each  case)  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
hereby  agrees  to  build  one  or  more  halls  at  some  point  in  proximity  to  the  grounds 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  be  called  by  name  or  names  hereafter  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  this  contract,  it  being  understood  that  the  hall  or  halls 
shall  be  used  as  a  home  for  students  of  these  denominations  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  it  being  further  understood  that  the  grounds  and  halls 
shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  said  Divinity  House  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Second.  The  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  students 
of  said  House  all  the  privileges  of  the  University  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
students  living  in  the  houses  of  the  University  itself,  it  being  further  understood 
that  students  pursuing  courses  of  theological  studies  shall  be  admitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  governing  the  Divinity  School,  and  that  said  students, 
after  having  completed  the  courses  of  study  laid  down  by  the  University,  shall 
receive  the  proper  recognition  of  such  work  in  the  form  of  appropriate  degrees. 

Third.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  shall  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  one  or  more  instructors  or  officers, 
who  shall  be  given  general  charge  of  their  said  hall  or  halls  and  of  students  residing 
therein;  provided  said  instructors  or  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood:  (1)  That  the  officers 
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of  the  House  shall  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  shall 
be  invited  to  confer  with  the  Divinity  Faculty  of  the  University  on  questions 
which  relate  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  House  or  its  members,  and  upon 
such  questions  only;  and  that  the  House  shall  be  represented  in  the  University 
Council  by  its  principal  officer,  who  shall  be  called  Dean.  (2)  That  the  officers 
of  the  House  shall  give  instruction  in  connection  with  the  department  or  depart- 
ments of  the  University  designated  at  the  time  of  their  election,  which  instruction 
shall  be  accepted  of  students  in  lieu  of  other  similar  instruction  offered  by  the 
University  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School.  (3)  That 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  officers  and  instructors  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood  that 
the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  no  financial  responsibility  in  connection 
with  said  House,  its  officers,  or  teachers. 

The  Disciples'  Divinity  House  is  in  operation  at  the  University  under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement. 
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IV.     COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE 
AND  INTERPRETATION 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;    Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute; 

Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Emil  Gustav  Hirsch,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical 

Literature  and  Philosophy. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature;  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 
John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 
Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
Martin  Sprengling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
Thomas  George  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology;   Secretary 

of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Institute. 


Antranig  Arakel  Bedikian,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Armenian  Evangelical  Church, 
New  York  City  (Summer,  1922) . 

Theophile  James  Meek,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  and  History  of 
Religion,  Meadville  Theological  School  (Summer,  1922). 

Leroy  Waterman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitics,  University  of  Michigan  (Sum- 
mer, 1922). 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Adolf  August  Brux 
Asad  Jibrail  Rustum,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
In  the  establishment  of  this  composite  department  (as  reorganized  in  April, 
1915)  practical  reasons  have  governed,  and  a  scientific  classification  has  not  been 
attempted.  The  scope  of  the  organization  has  therefore  been  determined  entirely 
by  administrative  convenience.  The  practical  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is 
to  furnish  administrative  facilities  for  offering  a  wider  range  of  oriental  studies,  to 
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include  in  some  measure  both  the  larger  Asiatic  or  Far  Orient  now  so  rapidly 
developing,  and  also  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  where  it  merges  into  the 
Near  Orient,  including  especially  Russian.  To  the  old  Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  covering  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient 
only,  have  thus  been  added  the  functions  of  an  oriental  seminary  ultimately  to 
include  the  Orient  as  a  whole  (except  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  which 
are  naturally  grouped  with  the  classical  languages).  Thus  far  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, which  for  the  present  is  made  up  of  three  sub-departments:  (1)  Sub- 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures;  (II)  Sub-Department  of 
Egyptology;  (III)  Sub-Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Institutions.  To 
these,  sub-departments  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  may  be  added  as  circum- 
stances may  warrant.  (Announcements  of  the  courses  in  Russian  are  not 
included  here  but  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate 
Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.) 


I.     SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

HEBREW   PHILOLOGY,    LITERATURE,    AND    HISTORY 

These  courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  classes  of  students. 
In  courses  108-130  is  offered  a  wide  choice  for  the  undergraduate  who  wishes  to 
secure  as  a  part  of  his  college  training  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Hebrew  life 
and  thought,  but  cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a  mastery  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  professional  student,  looking  toward  the  ministry  or  the  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates,  finds  in  courses  1-48  opportunity  for  a  thoroughgoing 
survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Hebrew  civilization,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  secured 
apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  foundations  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  are  laid  in  courses  70-82,  while  the  principles  and  methods 
of  critical  and  exegetical  study  are  taught  and  practiced  in  courses  84-106.  No 
courses  in  Old  Testament  Theology  as  such  are  organized,  since  it  is  felt  that  this 
material  is  better  treated  in  the  form  of  courses  on  the  history  of  Hebrew  religion, 
Nos.  20-29.  Ample  opportunity  is  furnished  in  the  courses  on  Hebrew  Philology, 
Literature,  and  History  for  specialization  in  Hebrew  and  Comparative  Philology, 
in  literary  criticism,  in  exegetical  methods,  in  historical  methods,  and  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew  religion. 

GENERAL   HISTORY   AND    PHILOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history, 
civilization,  and  languages  of  the  Near  Orient,  not  only  in  their  successive  epochs, 
but  also  in  their  connection  with  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. The  history  of  Israel  in  particular  is  related  to  all  the  other  civilizations 
of  the  Orient  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  furnishing  a  historical  background 
without  which  the  full  significance  of  Hebrew  history  cannot  be  discerned.  At 
the  same  time  the  contributions  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient,  includ- 
ing Persia  and  the  Hittites,  to  the  later  history  of  the  world  are  defined  and 
studied. 
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RABBINICAL   LANGUAGE    AND   LITERATURE 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  work  may  be  done  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy  in  this  University  those  in  rabbinical 
literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves 
most  thoroughly  for  their  vocation. 

BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN   PHILOLOGY,    LITERATURE,    AND    HISTORY 

The  courses  of  this  section  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  civilization  commonly,  though  some- 
what loosely,  designated  as  Babylonian.  In  the  vast  quantity  of  Babylonian 
legal  and  business  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  lies  most  of  the 
material  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  Near  East. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  this  civilization  upon  Hebrew 
life  and  thought,  and  to  its  contributions  to  European  civilization.  The  work 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  collection  of  old  Babylonian  tablets  and  other  original 
documents  and  antiquities  accruing  to  the  University  from  its  Babylonian  expedi- 
tion and  now  installed  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARABIC   PHILOLOGY,    LITERATURE,    AND   HISTORY 

The  work  of  this  section  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  especially  with 
the  history  of  Islam  and  the  far-reaching  influences  of  Moslem  religion,  art, 
science,  literature,  and  law,  for  students  of  both  history  and  literature  and  for 
missionaries.  The  courses  in  the  Arabic  language  are  intended  to  cover  quite 
minutely  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language,  whether  the  work  is  done 
primarily  for  the  help  afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  or  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  Arabic  grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  Koran,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in 
Arabic  commentary,  history,  geography,  and  inscriptions.  While  the  majority 
of  students  doubtless  study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew 
grammar,  it  is  believed  that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and 
more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  American  students.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  comparative  aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology  and 
syntax. 

II.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

The  increasing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  culture  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  great  role  which  Egypt  played  as  the 
source  of  Mediterranean  or  Aegean  civilization,  leading  to  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks.  Without  a  study  of  Egypt  the  history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
of  early  civilization  in  general  cannot  be  understood.  The  courses  in  Egyptology, 
while  intended  to  give  the  student  a  full  knowledge  of  Egyptian  language  and 
literature,  are  designed  also  to  present  the  civilization  of  Egypt  as  a  whole, 
especially  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  Egypt,  as  the  earliest  great  power  on  the 
Mediterranean,  reveals  the  interrelations  of  early  Mediterranean  civilization  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  ihe  Hittites,  and  the  Near  Orient.  The  original  materials 
accessible  to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.     They  comprise:   (1)  the 
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Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute;  (2)  the  collection  of  the  Field  Museum; 
(3)  the  collections  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  Hence  the  Department  seeks  to  provide  work  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  literature  and  history.  Certain  courses, 
therefore,  e.g.,  108-130,  are  organized  especially  for  the  non-theological  student. 

The  work  of  the  student  of  Semitics  or  Hebrew  Literature  ordinarily  will  be 
arranged  according  to  one  of  six  plans: 

I.  The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggre- 
gating four  majors.  These  courses,  viz.,  (a)  70  and  71;  (6)  72  or  76;  (c)  78  or  86, 
(1)  constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  (2)  serve 
as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
or  in  the  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.  Students  who  have  already 
performed  this  work  before  entering  the  University  of  Chicago  will  receive 
credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree,  with  Old  Testament  as  their  major 
subject,  are  recommended  to  select  from  one  of  the  following  lists  of  courses: 
(a)  20,  21,  22,  1,  2,  28,  29,  32,  34,  36,  16;  (6)  70,  71,  72,  78,  80,  81,  86,  88,  90-98, 
104,  106;  (c)  70,  71,  72,  78,  20,  21,  22,  80,  81,  86-98,  104,  106.  Courses  20,  21, 
and  22  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  A.M.,  D.B.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
recommended  by  the  Divinity  School  except  those  who  have  three  or  more 
courses  in  Hebrew. 

III.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  secondary 
subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will  be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  courses  (viz.,  70,  71,  72,  or  their  equivalents),  work  amounting  to 
six  majors,  which  shall  be  systematically  arranged  and  be  approved  by  the 
Department.  The  student  is  recommended  to  select  (1)  three  historical  courses 
(viz.,  20,  21,  22),  with  three  courses  in  exegesis  selected  from  the  courses  offered, 
or  (2)  work  made  up  from  courses  78-106. 

IV.  When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, the  student  may  select  either  Aramaic,  or  Arabic,  or  Assyrian  in  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  nine  majors,  or  he  may  choose  any  two  of  these,  dividing  his 
work  between  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

V.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  principal 
subject,  will  be  understood  to  include  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  including  syntax  and  lexciography,  and  a  good  acquaintance  with 
biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac;  (2)  an  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature; 
(3)  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially Egyptian,  Assyro-Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
Old  Testament;  (4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old 
Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms  of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom; 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation;  (5)  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the  Hebrews; 
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(6)  some  familiarity  with  the  rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  New  Testament  literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages, 
he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian, 
and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which 
he  thus  selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in  part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In 
any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicography  will  be 
expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in 
definite  form. 

The  work  of  the  graduate  student  of  Egyptology  may  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  Ancient  History,  Archaeology,  Art,  or  Semitic 
Philology.  In  all  these  subjects  an  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  language 
and  civilization  is  a  far-reaching  advantage  hitherto  but  little  understood.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  fields  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  When  the  subject 
is  taken  as  a  minor  study,  it  should  include  not  less  than  four  majors,  and  should 
give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  civilization.  An  examination  in  Hieratic  will  not  be  required. 
When  taken  as  a  major  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  student  is  expected 
to  acquire  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic,  and  Coptic  as  a 
basis  for  the  independent  use  of  the  original  documents.  He  may  then  specialize 
in  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Archaeology,  or  Art,  and  the  available  courses 
are  or  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

No  work  is  as  yet  arranged  for  students  of  the  Far  Orient.  Instruction  in 
Chinese  may  be  had  in  the  Correspondence-Study  Department  (for  particulars 
address  the  Secretary  of  that  Department). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — In  this  Department  all  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  graduate  and 
Divinity  students,  but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students  who  are 
properly  prepared. 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 

(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

20,  21,  22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Autumn,  1922, 
1923;  Summer,  1924. 

21.  History  and  Prophecy.— Summer,  1922;  Winter,  1923. 

22.  History  and  Judaism. — Spring,  1923;   Summer,  1923. 

HISTORY   AND    CIVILIZATION    OF   THE    NEAR   EAST 

1.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental  Empires, 
Down  to  1600  B.C. — The  career  of  man  from  the  appearance  of  his  earliest 
handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  Near  Orient  through 
the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the  earliest  known  states, 
especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early  Crete  and  the  cultural 
connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civilization  of  Europe.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1922,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

2.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — Civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  including  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia;   government,  art,  architec- 
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ture,  religion,  and  literature;  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the 
early  civilization  of  Europe,  both  before  and  after  the  Indo-European  migrations 
into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Lucken- 
bill. 

3.  A  Survey  of  Oriental  History. — For  high-school  teachers  and  students  of 
history.     Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

4.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — The  external  form,  paleography, 
field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character,  classifica- 
tion of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental  and 
documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Syria, 
and  the  Hittites).  General  survey  of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the 
early  East;   for  general  historical  students.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

6.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — The  rise  of  literary  forms  and  the 
earliest  development  of  literary  art  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  neighboring  nations. 
The  earliest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales,  romances,  poetry,  epics,  drama, 
wisdom,  mortuary  and  religious  compositions,  scientific  treatises,  business  and 
legal  documents,  read  in  translation,  analyzed,  and  discussed.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

10.  The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  Based  on  the 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  and  Aramaic  Documents. — Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

12.  The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. — Investigation  of  the 
sources  for  the  development  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Sumerians,  Babylonians, 
and  Assyrians;  the  popular  as  over  against  the  official  cults;  the  influence  of 
this  religion  upon  contemporary  cults.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

14.  Babylonian  Literature. — Origin  and  development  of  the  cuneiform 
system  of  writing;  examples  of  the  principal  types  of  Sumerian,  Babylonian,  and 
Assyrian  literary  production,  read  in  translation.  Chiefly  a  study  of  such  master- 
pieces as  the  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation  and  the  Gilgamesh  Epic.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

16.  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine. — From  prehistoric  times  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Israelite  kingdom.  Results  of  the  excavations  at 
Gezer,  Megiddo,  Jericho,  and  other  Palestinian  sites;  elements  of  Babylonian 
civilization  transmitted  to  Canaan  and  eventually  to  the  Israelites;  the  political 
and  religious  origins  of  Israel.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

20-22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.— (1)  The 
beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom;  (2)  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  exile;  (3)  from  the  exile  to  the  Maccabean  revolt;  (a)  particular  historical 
events  with  their  relations  to  contemporaneous  history;  (6)  literary  documents; 
(c)  social,  industrial,  and  political  data;  (d)  the  various  religious  institutions; 
(e)  general  progress  of  religious  thought.  Introduction  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Old  Testament  study,  prescribed  for  every  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  D.B.,  or  Ph.D.,  in  the  Divinity  School  who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  Each 
course  is  independent  and  may  be  taken  separately. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1922,  1923,  1 :30,  Professor  Smith. 

21.  History  and  Prophecy. — A  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  Disruption  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.  Mj.  Winter,  1922;  Summer, 
1922,  Professor  Willett;  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  1:30,  Professor  Smith. 

22.  History  and  Judaism. — A  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  B.C.  to  the  Maccabean  revolt.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Willett. 

26.  Research  in  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. — Seminar.  Mj.  Spring,  1924, 
Professor  Smith. 

28.  The  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile. — Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Professor 
Smith. 

29.  The  Religion  of  Israel  after  the  Exile.— Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor 
Smith. 
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30.  The  Ethics  of  the  Hebrews.— Mj.  Autumn,  1922, 2:30,  Professor  Smith. 

31.  The  Ethics  of  the  Jews.— Mj.  Winter,  1923,  2:30,  Professor  Smith. 

32.  Economic,  Social,  and  Domestic  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — In  the  light  of 
inscriptions  of  contemporaneous  peoples.    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Price. 

34.  Civil  and  Public  Life  and  the  State  in  Ancient  Israel. — The  everyday 
civil  and  political  life  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  conception  and  laws  of  the 
state,  compared  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor 
Price. 

36.  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — Chief  features  of  religious  life  and 
ritual  in  ancient  Israel  in  the  light  of  the  same  features  among  other  Semitic 
peoples.     Mj.  Spring,  1925,  Professor  Price. 

42.  Christianity  in  the  Eastern  Churches. — The  Orthodox  Byzantine  State 
Church  and  its  Slavic  daughters  in  Russia  and  the  Balkans.  Syria  and  the 
Syriac-speaking  churches:  Edessa,  Bardaisan;  Orthodoxy,  Ephrem,  and  Rab- 
bula;  nationalistic  reaction  and  monophysitism  (Jacobite);  Nestorianism, 
Sassanian  Persia,  and  expansion  eastward  to  India  and  China;  the  Maronites 
and  Rome  (Manichaeanism,  Mandaism,  etc.).  Armenia  and  Georgia.  Egypt, 
the  Copts,  monasticism,  anti-Hellenic  monophysitism.  Ethiopia  and  Arabia. 
A  millennium  of  Moslem  sway.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

44.  The  Moslem  World  to  the  Crusades. — Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

46.  History  of  the  Crusades. — East  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Preponderance  of  the  East  and  gravitation  of  West  to  East 
in  prosperity  and  productivity,  science  and  art,  religion;  the  conditions  in  East 
and  W^est  before  the  Crusades.  The  crusading  movement,  its  hopes  and  purposes, 
its  course  and  results  (a)  in  the  West,  (6)  in  the  East.  A  graduate  course,  open 
to  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Spreng- 
ling. 

48.  Mohammedan  Religion. — An  introductory  survey  course.  In  English. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

49.  Arabic  Philosophy  Survey  (English). — Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

60.  Saracenic  Art. — Art  and  architecture  of  Moslem  civilization  from  600 
a.d.  to  the  present.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

53.  Elementary  Armenian. — An  elementary  course  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  Armenian  supplemented  by  lectures  on  Armenian  literature.  Mj. 
Summer,  1922,  Mr.  Bedikian. 

64.  The  Armenian  Problem.— Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  1922, 
Mr.  Bedikian. 

65.  Missions  and  the  Eastern  Churches. — Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer, 
Mr.  Bedikian. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

The  work  of  this  Sub-Department  falls  into  the  following  six  sections,  which 
in  their  turn  are  divided  where  necessary  into  lettered  groups : 
Section     I.     General  Semitic  Philology. 
Section    II.     Hebrew  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Group  A.  Linguisitc  Courses. 

Group  B.  Critical  and  Exegetical  Courses. 
Section  III.     Rabbinical  Language  and  Literature. 
Section  IV.     Aramaic  Philology  and  Literature. 
Section    V.     Babylonian-Assyrian  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Groups  A  to  D. 
Section  VI.     Arabic  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Groups  A  to  G. 
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SECTION   I.      GENERAL   SEMITIC    PHILOLOGY 

68.  The  Elements  of  General  Phonetics. — A  fundamental  course  for  the 
study  of  languages.  Physiology  of  the  organs  of  speech;  their  functions  in  the 
production  of  the  various  sounds  making  up  spoken  language,  with  use  of  charts, 
models,  and  sections.  Observation  of  the  vocal  organs  in  action,  illustrations 
being  drawn  chiefly  from  English  and  cognate  languages.  For  missionaries,  or 
any  others  obliged  to  learn  foreign  tongues  from  teachers  inadequately  equipped 
to  impart  correctly  phonetic  information.  Open  to  undergraduates.  Noel- 
Armfield  Phonetics  for  Missionaries.     M.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

60.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages. — Origins  of  verbal  and 
nominal  inflections  and  usages  and  of  triliteration.  M.  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

section  ii.    hebrew  philology,  literature,  and  history 

GROUP    A.       LINGUISTIC    COURSES 

70.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.,  chaps.  1-3;  including  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  the  lanugage,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  English 
into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in  Smith,  Harper's  Introductory  Hebrew 
Method,  Lessons  1-32,  and  corresponding  grammatical  work  in  Elements  of 
Hebrew.  Mj.  Summer,  1922,  8:00,  Professor  Price;  Autumn,  1922,  Profes- 
sor WlLLETT. 

71.  Hebrew  Language  (continued). — Completing  the  textbooks  named  under 
course  1  and  reading  selections  from  historical  books.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  8:00, 
Professor  Price. 

72.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.  Critical  translation,  with 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  Continuation  of  course  71.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
8:00,  Professor  Price. 

76.  Intermediate  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  Hebrew  prose  selections 
from  Joshua,  Kings,  Chronicles,  or  Deuteronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  and  acquiring  a  more  extended  Hebrew  vocabulary. 
Summer,  1922,  Professor  Willett. 

78.  Prophetic  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  easier  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.     Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Willett. 

80.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Etymology.  M.  Second  Term,  Sum- 
mer, 1922,  9:00,  Professor  Price. 

81.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Syntax.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922, 
9:00,  Professor  Price. 

82.  Textual  Criticism. — Investigations  in  principles  and  methods.  Research 
Course.     Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP    B.        CRITICAL    AND    EXEGETICAL    COURSES 

1.      Hebrew 

84.  Books  of  Kings  and  Their  Parallel  Assyrian  Records. — Historical  and 
critical  work.     Mj.  Professor  Price. 

86.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  1-39. — Critical  reading  of  the  material,  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  and  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isaiah.     Mj.  Autumn, 

1923,  Professor  Price. 

88.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — A  critical  reading  of  the  material  with  a  study 
of  the  prophecies  as  illustrating  exilic  and  post-exilic  conditions.     Mj.  Winter, 

1924,  Professor  Price;   Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Smith. 

90.  Jeremiah. — The  political  conditions  in  Judah's  decline  and  the  waning 
of  religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's  utterances.  The  book  will  be 
arranged  and  interpreted  in  chronological  order.  Mj.  Spring,  1925,  Professor 
Price. 
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M91.  Book  of  Jeremiah. — A  translation  of  typical  passages  with  introduc- 
tion and  interpretation.     M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1922,  Professor  Meek. 

92.  Ezekiel. — Condition  of  the  exiles;  Babylonian  government;  Ezekiel's 
character;  analysis  and  translation  of  selected  sections.  Mj.  Spring,  1924, 
Professor  Price. 

94.  Daniel. — Translation  and  interpretation  of  the  book  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  conditions  amid  which  it  arose.     M.  Professor  Smith. 

96.  The  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  and  exegetical  study  of  the  language, 
contents,  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.     Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Smith. 

98.  The  Psalter. — The  formation  of  the  Psalter;  characteristics  of  the 
Psalms  as  to  style  and  authorship;  critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms;  their 
classification  and  use.     Mj.  Winter,  1925,  Professor  Price. 

99.  Hebrew  Poetry. — Translation  and  interpretation  of  typical  passages  of 
poetic  books,  with  some  attention  to  Hebrew  metrical  theories.  Mj.  Summer, 
1923,  Professor  Smith. 

104.  Job. — The  literary  form,  thought  content,  linguisitc  peculiarities,  and 
chief  teachings  of  the  book.     Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Smith. 

106.  Research  Course  in  Exegesis. — Based  on  one  or  more  of  the  Minor 
Prophets.     Mj.  Summer,  1925,  Professor  Smith. 

2.      English 

108.  General  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
— Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

110.  Methodology. — (1)  Various  departments  of  Old  Testament  research; 
(2)  the  relations  of  these  departments  to  each  other;  (3)  the  natural  and  logical 
order  in  which  these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  (4)  the  principles  and 
methods  which  should  control  research  in  these  departments.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Professor  Price. 

112.  The  Psalter. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

114.  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political  and  social  back- 
ground.    For  non-Divinity  students.     Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

116.  Israel  and  the   Neighboring  Nations. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

118.  Family  Relations  in  Ancient  Israel. — I  or  £Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Profes- 
sor Price. 

120.  The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel. — \  or  |Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

122.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. — Apocalyptic  literature  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra-canonical 
apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Professor 
Willett. 

124.  The  Literature  of  the  Prophets. — The  writings  of  the  prophets,  with 
reference  to  their  teachings  and  their  contribution  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy.     \  or  |Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

126.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Early  Period. — A  rapid  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrews.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

128.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Later  Period. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrew  people.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

130.  The  Rise  of  Judaism. — A  sketch  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  history 
of  Israel.     M.  Professor  Willett. 

SECTION   III.      RABBINICAL   LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch  will,  whenever  need  arises,  conduct  classes  in  the 
reading  of  modern  Hebrew  and  in  the  study  of  the  literature  and  life  of  ancient 
and  modern  Judaism. 
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SECTION    IV.      ARAMAIC    PHILOLOGY    AND    LITERATURE 

Three  courses  will  be  given  in  regular  rotation  once  in  three  years: 

140.  Elementary  Aramaic. — Elements  of  Aramaic,  studied  from  the  fully 
vocalized  Aramaic  portions  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  with  use  of  related  material  in 
the  Inscriptions  and  Papyri.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Spreng- 

LING. 

142.  Elementary  Syriac. — Brockelmann's  Syrische  Grammatik,  2d.  ed.,  with 
portions  selected  from  the  Chrestomathy.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Spreng- 

LING. 

144.  Intermediate  Syriac. — Texts  from  Brockelmann's  Chrestomathy  includ- 
ing more  comprehensive  study  of  grammar  and  syntax,  with  use  of  the  grammars 
of  Noldeke  and  Duval.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

Upon  demand,  advanced  work  to  constitute  a  minor  or  a  major  subject  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  had,  as  follows: 

a)  General  Aramaic. — The  inscriptions;  the  papyri;  Jewish  and  Christian 
Aramaic  of  Palestine  and  Syria;  Jewish  Aramaic  of  Babylonia;  Mandaic; 
epigraphy  and  paleography. 

b)  Syriac. — Five  lines  of  specialization  are  suggested,  as  follows: 

I.  Biblical:  Texts,  textual  criticism  (the  Syriac  Masora),  biblical  exegesis, 
paleography. 

II.  Church  History:  The  Peshito  and  other  texts,  Stephen  bar  Sudaili, 
early  poetry,  Bardaisan,  Odes  of  Solomon,  Afrahat,  Ephrem,  Rabbula,  Mono- 
physite  and  Nestorian  literature,  etc. 

III.  General  History:  Hagiography  and  the  Sassanian  Empire,  the  chroni- 
clers, the  historians  (to  Bar  Hebraeus). 

IV.  Literature  and  Folklore:  Poetry  and  prosody,  attempts  at  art  prose, 
folk-lore  (Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  to  be  compared  with  Arabic  and  with  Sanskrit 
originals),  modern  dialects  and  stories. 

V.  The  Sciences:  Jurisprudence,  philosophy,  natural  sciences,  grammar  and 
lexicography,  etc. 

SECTION   V.      BABYLONIAN- ASSYRIAN   PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND   HISTORY 

GROUP    A.        LINGUISTIC    COURSES    BASED     UPON    HISTORICAL    TEXTS 

154.  Elementary  Assyrian. — Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesestiicke.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Autumn,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

156.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Inscriptions  from  the  Later  Period. — 

(a)  A  critical  interpretation  of  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal  (Rassam-Cylinder) ; 

(b)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  historical  inscriptions  dating  from  845  b.c.  to 
626  b.c.     Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

157.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Inscriptions  from  the  Early  Period. 
— Messerschmidt,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur,  historischen  Inhalts.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Luckenbill. 

160.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Neo-Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
The  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  neo-Babylonian 
texts.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

161.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

162.  Hittite  Texts  from  Boghaz-keui. — Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

GROUP    B.        BUSINESS,     LEGAL,     AND    EPISTOLARY    LITERATURE 

166.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. — Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 
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168.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — From  the 
Old  Babylonian,  Cassite,  and  neo-Babylonian  Periods.  Seminar.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Luckenbill. 

170.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Letters. — (a)  Old  Babylonian  letters;  (6)  the 
letters  of  the  Sargonid  Period;  (c)  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Letters.  Seminar.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP    C.        RELIGIOUS    AND    LITERARY    TEXTS 

172.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Myths  and  Epics. — The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and 
the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Creation  will  be  read.  Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

174.  Babylonian  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Incantations. — Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

GROUP    D.       8UMERIAN    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE 

176.  Elementary  Sumerian. — Introduction  to  the  Sumerian  language  through 
the  Syllabaries  and  bilingual  texts.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

178.  The  Great  Cylinder  Inscriptions  A  and  B  of  Gudea. — Seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1923,  Professor  Price. 

180.  Sumerian  Hymns,  Psalms,  and  Liturgies. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

182.  Sumerian  Historical  Texts. — Using  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerischen 
und  akkadischen  Konigschriften. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lucken- 
bill. 

184.  Sumerian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

186-88.  Research. — Mj.  Winter,  Autumn,  1923,  Associate  Professor 
Luckenbill. 

See  also  courses  10-18. 

SECTION    VI.      ARABIC   PHILOLOGY,   HISTORY,   AND   LITERATURE 

GROUP    A.        ELEMENTARY    ARABIC 

200.  Elementary  Arabic  I. — Lessons  for  beginners  based  on  the  first  part  of 
Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar  and  an  inductive  study  of  a  simplified  form  of  the 
"Tale  of  King  Shahryar  and  His  Brother"  (the  opening  tale  of  the  Arabian 
Nights).  Course  58  or  equivalent  desirable.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

201.  Elementary  Arabic  II. — Lessons  for  second  stage  of  beginners,  based  on 
Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar  (cf.  No.  200),  inductive  study  of  the  "Tale  of  the 
Ox  and  the  Ass"  (second  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights),  and  a  few  easy  fables. 
Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

For  Elementary  Arabic  III  any  one  of  the  following  six  courses  may  be 
chosen : 

202.  The  Bible  in  Arabic. 

204.  Selections  from  Modern  Tales,  Novels,  Newspaper  Articles,  etc. 
206.  Selections  from  Thalcabi's  "Stories  of  the  Prophets." 
208.  Selections  from  Ibn  Khallikan's  "Biographical  Dictionary." 
210.  Selections  from  the  Prose  Sections  of  the  "Kitab  al  Aghani." 
212.  Selections  from  Historical  Literature    (Tabari,   Ibn  Athir,  Abulfeda, 
Ibn  Qutaiba,  etc.). 

In  connection  with  Elementary  Arabic  III,  the  grammar  of  Wright  (3d  ed.) 
will  be  consulted.  The  hand  lexicons  of  Hava,  Steingass,  Wortabet,  Belot,  and 
Wahrmund  are  recommended;  the  larger  lexicons  of  Lane,  Freytag,  and  Dozy 
will  be  referred  to.    Readings  from  Nicholson's  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs, 
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Huart's  Arabic  Literature,  or  the  works  of  Graf,  Brockelmann,  or  Baumstark 
on  Christian  Arabic  literature  will  be  assigned.  The  reading  of  MacDonald's 
Mohammedan  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Constitutional  Theory  is  required. 

Any  one  of  these  six  courses  may  also  be  taken  to  constitute  a  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  major  in  Arabic. 

Advanced  work  for  practical  needs  or  to  constitute  a  major  or  minor  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  may  be  had  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor  along  the 
following  lines  : 

GROUP  B.   FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE  NEAR  ORIENT 

For  missionaries,  commercial  or  professional  men,  diplomatic  or  other  govern- 
ment service.  Newspapers,  magazines,  novels,  and  other  modern  literature. 
Chirography,  calligraphy,  paleography,  state  papers.  Colloquial  Arabic.  Two 
majors  of  Ottoman  Turkish,  three  majors  of  modern  Persian,  etc. 

245.  Elementary  Modern  Persian  I. 

246.  Elementary  Modern  Persian  II. 

GROUP    C.       MOHAMMEDAN    RELIGION 

Koran,  Koran  exegesis,  Hadith,  law,  theology,  etc. 
214.  Koran  Arabic. 

216.  Baidhawi's  Commentary  on  Koran. 
216b.  al-Ghazali  Ihja. 

GROUP    D.       HISTORY 

216c.  Tabari's  Commentary  on  Koran. — Autumn,  1922. 

217.  Jelalaic  Commentary  on  Koran. — Winter,  1923. 

The  wealth  of  literature  and  problems  is  too  great  to  admit  of  specifications 
in  a  brief  space. 

GROUP    E.       LITERATURE 

a)  Belles  Lettres;  Artprose,  Koran  to  Hariri  and  successors;  poetry. 

217.  Hariri's  "Maqamat." 

6)  Folklore,  Arabian  Nights,  Antar  Romance,  Kalilawa  Dimna  (cf .  Syriac),  etc. 

GROUP   F.       PHILOLOGY   AND    PHILOLOGICAL    LITERATURE 

a)  Linguistic  literature  of  the  Arabs:   Grammar,  lexicography,  metrics. 

b)  Modern  methods  and  problems  before  them  in  Arabic. 

GROUP    G.       THE    SCIENCES    AND    SCIENTIFIC    LITERATURE 

a)  Philosophy:  The  texts  are  many,  the  study  in  a  pioneer  stage. 

b)  Other  sciences:  Geography,  natural  sciences,  medicine,  etc. 

248.  Bibliographical  Research  in  Arabic  Literature. — Autumn,  1922; 
Winter,  1923. 

249.  Research  (Arabic  letters). 

For  historical  courses  in  English  see  42-48. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

GROUP   I.      LANGUAGE   AND   HISTORY    COURSES,   INCLUDING    COPTIC 
(FOR  HIERATIC   SEE    GROUP   II) 

The  courses  listed  below  are  intended  to  indicate  the  ground  which  may  be 
covered.  They  may  be  combined  and  modified  to  meet  the  student's  varying 
needs. 

260.  Beginner's  Hieroglyphic. — An  inductive  study,  beginning  at  once  with 
a  hieroglyphic  text,  and  building  up  knowledge  of  the  signs,  grammar,  and  die- 
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tionary  as  reading  of  the  text  proceeds.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  1:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Allen. 

252.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  Empire. — Selected 
progressively  for  students  who  have  had  only  course  250.  Mj.  Winter,  1923, 
1 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

254.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Old  Kingdom. — Sethe,  Urkunden.  Mj. 
Spring,  1923,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

256.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Late  Period,  Including  Persian  and  Ptole- 
maic Ages. — The  Piankhi  Stela,  the  Stela  of  Alexander  II,  the  Canopic  Stela,  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  etc.     Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

258.  Beginner's  Coptic. — An  inductive  study  beginning  with  the  Sahidic 
Dialect.  Steindorff,  Koptische  Grammatik,  M.  Winter,  1923,  2:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Allen. 

260.  Coptic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. — Selected  portions.  The  British 
Museum  Psalter]  Thompson,  Coptic  Version;  Tattam,  Prophetae  Minores,  etc. 
M.  Winter,  1923,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

262.  Egyptian  History  (seminar). — Special  problems;  general  survey  of  the 
documents.    Breasted,  Ancient  Records.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  courses  on  History  of  Antiquity  (Nos.  1,  2). 

GROUP   II.      EGYPTIAN   LITERATURE,    INCLUDING  THE   ACQUISITION   OF  HIERATIC 

270.  Introduction  to  Hieratic  and  Late  Egyptian. — Selected  portions  of 
Moeller,  Hieratische  Lesestiicke.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  2 : 30,  Assistant  Professor 
Allen. 

272.  Egyptian  Literature  of  Entertainment. — Narratives  and  tales  (the  fore- 
runners of  the  Arabian  Nights)  and  love  poetry,  all  chiefly  from  the  hieratic 
papyri.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  on  Oriental  Literature  (No.  6). 

GROUP  III.   EGYPTIAN  RELIGION  AND  THOUGHT  (iN  FOUR  PERIODS) 

280.  The  Pyramid  Texts  (First  Period). — The  earliest  religion  of  Egypt 
as  reflected  in  the  oldest  surviving  body  of  ancient  literature.  Sethe,  Pyramiden- 
texte.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  Coffin  Texts  (Second  Period).— The  docu- 
ments of  the  earliest  crusade  for  social  justice  and  its  effect  on  religion.  The 
Middle  Kingdom  papyri  and  Lacau,  Sarcophages.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution  (Third  Period). — Earliest  monotheism 
as  reflected  in  the  Amarna  Tombs.  Davies,  Tell  el-  Amarna.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

286.  Book  of  the  Dead  (Fourth  Period). — Analysis;  translation  of  selected 
portions;  the  final  outcome  of  Egyptian  religion  and  its  influence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

GROUP   IV.      EGYPTIAN   ART,   ARCHAEOLOGY,    AND   EPIGRAPHY 

290.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology. — General  course.  History,  methods, 
and  results  of  excavation;  influence  of  Egyptian  art  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mj. 
Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  in  Oriental  Art  in  Department  of  the  History  of  Art.  Special- 
ized work  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts  for  advanced  students  may  be 
arranged  when  necessary. 

292.  The  Inscriptions  and  the  Monuments. — Rapid  reading  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  their  buildings  and  monuments  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  especially 
Papyrus  Harris.     Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

294.  Egyptian  Epigraphy. — Original  inscriptions  in  Haskell  Museum  and 
Field  Museum.  Students'  facsimile  copies  compared  with  the  originals  and 
corrected;   field  methods  of  epigraphic  work.     M.  Professor  Breasted. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  EARLY 

CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF   INSTRUCTION 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 

Testmanet  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
Shirley  Jackson  Case,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History 

and  New  Testament  Interpretation. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek;  Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 
Fred  Merrifield,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and 

Interpretation. 

Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Lewis  H.  Brumbaugh,  A.M.,  D.B.  William  V.  Roosa,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
lines  of  study 
The  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  offers 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  aim  of  this  Department  is,  by  its  various  courses, 
to  set  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  the  origin  and  early  development 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  work  is  purely  historical,  and,  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  thought  as  well  as  of  events  in  the  more  objective  sense,  it  includes  the 
field  of  study  sometimes  designated  as  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    It  provides  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation : 

1.  The  historical  environment  of  early  Christianity:  the  conditions  in  the 
Jewish  nation  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  amid  which  Jesus  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  did  their  work,  the  Christian  church  came  into  being,  and  the  early 
Christian  literature  arose  as  a  product  of  the  religious  life  and  needs  of  the 
Christian  community. 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  period,  including  (a)  Jewish  literature  of  approximately  the  New 
Testament  period,  (b)  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  origin,  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  plan,  and  (c)  other  ante-Nicene 
Christian  literature. 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely 
related  linguistically  to  the  New  Testament.  In  this  division  of  the  work  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish 
Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
is,  primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguisitc  foundation  for  the 
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interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who 
desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original  work  in  the 
various  departments  of  New  Testament  study.  A  knowledge  of  classical  Greek 
is  presupposed.  Students  who  lack  this  knowledge  have  opportunity  to  make  the 
necessary  preparation  by  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of  (classical)  Greek. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text  and  the  theory  and  praxis 
of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  them. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including:  (a)  Principles  of 
interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these 
principles  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  (6)  Interpretation 
of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles  referred 
to  above. 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make 
all  the  previously  mentioned  lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels, 
contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a  true  conception  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  subject, 
necessarily  taken  up  in  connection  with  1,  is  also  treated  independently  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

8.  New  Testament  Theology:  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  especially  the  religious 
life,  and  thought  of  the  period  the  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  in  their  genetic 
relations  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  central  and  governing  elements  of  early 
Christianity. 

9.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manu- 
scripts and  versions;  (6)  the  history  of  the  canon;  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation; 
(d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL   AIM 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  its  practical 
religious  value,  or  as  preparation  for  general  Christian  service.  (2)  Those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors  or  mission- 
aries. (3)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical 
languages,  or  instructors  in  other  departments  of  theological  study. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  a  wide  range 
of  courses  is  offered,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  different  courses  are  offered  on 
the  same  subject,  presupposing  different  degrees  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Thus  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  Rise  of  Christianity  two  kinds  of 
courses  are  offered,  more  elementary  courses  intended  for  undergraduates  and 
other  non-Divinity  students  and  presupposing  no  advanced  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  more  advanced  courses  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
taken  courses  in  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  interpretation.  Courses  in  interpretation  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  those  who  are  able  to  use  only 
the  English  text  and  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  text.    The  courses 
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on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Christian  teachers  are  also  of  two  classes, 
those  in  which  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  English  version 
and  those  which  presuppose  courses  with  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

With  a  like  purpose  in  mind,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation  of 
the  results  of  the  instructors'  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived 
from  other  courses,  and  the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself 
vary  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation  and  in  most  of  them 
this  is  the  result  directly  aimed  at. 

The  courses  intended  especially  for  undergraduates  and  other  non-Divinity 
students  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  list.  See  section  VI  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction"  (p.  58). 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

THE   PRESCRIBED    COURSES 

In  order  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  acquire 
early  in  his  course  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  situation  in  which  this  religion 
had  its  origin  and  of  the  conditions  of  religious  life  and  thought  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  With  a  view  to  gaining  this  needful 
knowledge  and  securing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion  at  its  inception,  while  also  acquiring  a  right  method  of  study 
all  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  D.B.  or  Ph.D. 
degree  are  required  in  their  second  year  to  take  courses  1,  2,  and  71. 

SEQUENCE    COURSES  FOR  THE   DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR   OF  DIVINITY 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  the  New  Testament  without  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  are  advised  in  their  third  year  to  select  three  or  more 
courses  from  the  following  list:  51,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  67,  69,  81,  91,  92,  93, 
preferably  taking  one  course  on  a  gospel,  one  on  an  epistle,  and  one  in  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

All  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  recommended  to  take  course  41  or  43  in  the  second  year  of  their  course 
and  thereafter  to  do  their  exegetical  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  electing 
their  courses  from  the  foregoing  list.  Students  who  take  course  41  or  43  in  their 
second  year  may  postpone  course  71  to  the  third  year. 

WORK  FOR  THE   MASTER'S   DEGREE 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain  the  A.M.  degree  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  accomplish  eight  majors  of  graduate  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  and  to  present  an  acceptable  dissertation.  The  eight 
majors  must  include  courses  1  and  2,  one  selected  from  courses  51  to  69  inclusive, 
and  71.    As  a  rule  41  or  43  should  also  be  included. 

SECONDARY  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
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must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  majors,  including  courses  1, 
2,  and,  as  a  rule,  41  or  43.  The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference 
to  their  relation  to  the  student's  principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  Head  of  the  New  Testament  Department.  Such  students  must  be  familiar 
with  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  must  be 
able  to  read  any  portion  of  it. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  elect  their 
secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  complete  work  in  this  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less 
than  nine  majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and,  as  a  rule,  41  or  43.  The  courses 
must  be  systematically  arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  The  student  must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

PRINCIPAL   WORK   FOR   THE    DOCTOR'S   DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must 
acquire  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the 
Department,  including  all  of  the  nine  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must 
become  especially  proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
in  the  Old  Testament  required  for  the  D.B.  degree,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
such  as  can  be  acquired  in  three  majors,  may  be  required  of  students  electing 
to  specialize  in  certain  portions  of  the  field  of  the  Department;  also  one  major 
in  Aramaic  or  one  major  in  Syriac.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the 
degree  cannot  be  stated  in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is  granted  only  to 
those  who  give  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  the  Department  and  of  ability 
to  be  independent  investigators. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  choose  their 
principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  must 
be  proficient  in  Jewish  and  Roman  History  from  175  B.C.  to  135  a.d.  and  must 
have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and  have 
at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Comparative  Indo-European  grammar. 
A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  may  also  be  required  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  stated  above. 

Students  who  elect  to  do  all  their  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian 
Literature  will  in  addition  to  the  work  stated  above  as  required  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment field  do  approximately  nine  majors  in  related  departments. 

THE    NEW   TESTAMENT    CLUB 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  meetings  once  in  three  weeks  for  the  review 
of  current  literature  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  New  Testament 
study. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

A.       IN    THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  every  Autumn. 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Mj.  every  Winter. 
71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Mj.  every  Spring;   Summer,  1923. 

B.       IN    THE    CHICAGO    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

51.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  every  Winter. 

52.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Mj.  every  Spring;  Summer, 
1922. 

S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Mj.  every  Autumn. 

I.      HISTORY 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Political,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious 
conditions  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the  Maccabean  revolt  (167  b.c.) 
to  about  180  a.d.  Rise  and  early  development  of  the  Christian  movement;  the 
work  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
the  career  of  Paul,  growth  of  Christianity  during  post-apostolic  times,  Gnosticism, 
and  the  early  apologists.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  every  Autumn;  Profes- 
sor Case.     (Identical  with  Church  History  1.) 

51.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — The  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ; 
the  gospel  of  Jesus;  early  Jewish  Christianity;  political  and  religious  conditions 
in  the  Roman  Empire;  the  missionary  career  of  Paul;  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  to  about  180  a.d.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Mj.  every  Winter,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary) . 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — The  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  early  church;  the  situations  which  called 
them  forth;  and  the  development  of  Christian  thought  embodied  in  them.  A 
prescribed  course.     Mj.  every  Winter,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

52.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Early  Christian  spirit  and  life 
as  reflected  in  the  first  Christian  writings;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  several 
books;  chronological  succession  and  interrelationships.  Prescribed  in  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Summer,  1922;  every  Spring,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

3.  The  Jewish  People  in  the  First  Century  A.D. — Political  situation,  social 
conditions  and  customs,  intellectual  characteristics  and  achievements,  religious 
institutions  and  ideas;  historical  origin  and  setting  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Votaw. 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — History  of  study  upon  the  life  of  Jesus;  sources  of 
information;  geographical  and  chronological  data;  Jesus'  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist;  Jesus'  ministry  as  miracle-worker  and  teacher;  his  relations  with  his 
disciples;    his  conception  of  his  mission.     Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Case. 

S5.  The  Life  of  Christ. — His  birth,  baptism,  temptation,  messiahship, 
miracles,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  second  coming.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter, 
1923,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

9.  Early  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State. — Growth  of  Christianity  within 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  centuries;  attitude  of  the  Roman 
authorities  toward  foreign  cults,  the  causes  of  hostility  to  Christianity,  the 
successive  persecutions,  changes  in  the  Christians'  social  and  economic  status, 
and  the  rise  of  Christians  to  a  position  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
Research  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  Church 
History  5.) 
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10.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — Various  religious 
movements  within  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era;  Christianity's  relation  to  such  rival  religions  as  Judaism,  cults  of  Greek 
and  Roman  deities,  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  the  mystery-religions;  the  decline 
of  heathen  religions  and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  Mj.  Summer, 
1922;  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Case.     (Identical  with  Church  History  6.) 

11.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — Typical  phases  of 
religious  thinking  in  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era  as  seen  in  the  different  Graeco-Roman  philosophical  schools,  Jewish  phi- 
losophy, astral  speculation,  and  Gnosticism;  the  Christian  movement  in  relation 
to  its  contemporary  thought-world;  the  process  by  which  early  Christianity 
became  inclusive  and  representative  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Research  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  Church 
History  7.) 

12.  Paul  and  Hellenism. — Paul's  contact  with  the  gentile  world  both  before 
and  after  his  conversion ;  his  relation  to  the  mystery-cults,  Stoicism,  and  oriental 
mysticism ;  the  extent  to  which  his  gentile  environment  influenced  Paul's  religious 
experience  and  thinking.     Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Case. 

S13.  Life  and  Message  of  Paul. — Paul's  personal  greatness;  Jewish  career; 
Christian  experience;  universal  message;  permanent  influence.  Mj.  Summer, 
1922;  every  Autumn,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

14.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Material  and  principles  of 
criticism,  with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of  readings.  Mj. 
Spring,  1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

16.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Second  Century. — Its  formation  and  history 
in  the  ante-Nicene  Period.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922;  Mj.  Autumn, 
1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

17.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Criticism. — The  Jewish  conception 
of  sacred  books  and  manner  of  interpreting  them;  understanding  and  use  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  in  the  ancient  period,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  modern  period;  rise  of  the  historical,  grammatical,  and  literary 
methods;  the  elements  of  scientific  interpretation;  its  bearing  on  the  homiletic 
use  of  the  New  Testament.  Mj.  Summer,  1922;  Winter,  1924,  Professor 
Votaw. 

21.  Historical  Method  in  the  Study  of  Early  Christianity. — Modern  historical 
method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  early  Christianity;  historical  writings  among 
Christians  beginning  with  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  ending  with  Eusebius.  Research  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Pro- 
fessor Case.     (Identical  with  Church  History  9.) 

II.      LITERATURE 

24.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — Resemblances  and  differences  of 
the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  sources  and  literary 
method  of  each.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922;  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor 
Burton;  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

26.  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John. — A  Seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1923, 
Professor  Burton. 

32.  Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — The  literature  of  the 
Jews,  200  B.c-100  a.d.,  including  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  the  Apocalyptical  writings,  the  writings  of  Philo, 
and  the  writings  of  Josephus.     Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Votaw. 

36.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — History  of  ante-Nicene  Christian 
Literature,  with  reading  of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in  trans- 
lation.   Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Goodspeed. 
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39.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — Brief  introductions;  translation  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and  essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several 
writers.     M.  First  Term,  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

40.  The  Apologists. — Critical  introduction;  reading  of  portions  of  the  Greek 
text;  study  of  early  apologetics.  M.  Second  Term,  Autumn,  1922,  Professor 
Goodspeed. 

III.     language 

41.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. — Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament;  principles  of  syntax;  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke;  gram- 
matical interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of  preparatory  Greek,  or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.     Mj.  Summer,  1923,  Professor  Votaw. 

43.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Characteristics  of  the 
common  dialect;  peculiarities  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  contemporary 
papyri;  the  syntax  of  later  Greek;  translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Septua- 
gint, of  the  New  Testament,  of  Epictetus,  and  of  papyrus  documents;  gram- 
matical interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of  preparatory  Greek  or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.     Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

IV.      INTERPRETATION1 

51.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  with  particular  attention  to  the 
discourse  sections.  Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Votaw;  Autumn,  1923, 
Professor  Burton. 

54.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;   analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation.     Mj.  Summer,  1923,  Professor 


55.  The  Gospel  of  Luke. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
particular  attention  to  sections  peculiar  to  this  Gospel.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

56.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation;  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  foundation  for  the  inductive  study  of  the  Johannine  theology.  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  1922;   Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

S56.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Essential  characteristics;  author  and  purpose; 
Johannine  conception  of  Christ;  interpretation  of  important  chapters.  Mj .  every 
Spring,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary;. 

57.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Interpretation  of  the  book  as  a  basis  for  critical 
study  of  the  Apostolic  age.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Case. 

58.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction;  analysis  of  argument;  study 
of  the  leading  terms  of  the  epistle  as  a  foundation  for  the  inductive  study  of  the 
Pauline  theology;  interpretation  of  chaps.  1-8.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922;  M.  First 
Term,  Summer,  1923,  Professor  Burton. 

59.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. — Historical  situation,  including  con- 
ditions of  church  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world;  analysis  of  the  letters;  inter- 
pretation; contribution  of  the  letters  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

60.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation.     M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Burton. 

1  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  interpretation;  but  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  The 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  Greek  text  and  the  English  translations,  separate  sections 
being  formed  for  English  and  Greek  students  if  and  so  far  as  necessary.  Credit  toward 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  given  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses  1,2,  and  41  or 
43.  In  reporting  courses  to  the  Examiner,  the  instructor  will  indicate  whether  the  course 
was  taken  in  English  or  in  Greek. 
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V.      TEACHING 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Character  of  the  sources  of  information;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  teaching  was  transmitted;  analysis  and  classification 
of  its  content  as  reported  in  the  Gospels;  its  significance  for  Jesus  and  for  the 
believers  who  collected  and  used  the  accounts;  based  on  the  English  text.  A 
prescribed  course.  Mj.  every  Spring,  Professor  Burton;  Summer,  1923, 
Professor  Votaw. 

S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Antecedents;  distinction  between  form  and 
essential  content;  classification  of  the  sayings;  survey  of  the  teaching.  Pre- 
scribed in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  every  Autumn,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

73.  The  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  their 
sources  in  relation  to  the  religious  life  of  the  period  in  which  they  arose;  the 
method  of  their  production;  the  theological  ideas  of  the  several  authors  and  the 
teaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Pro- 
fessor Burton. 

74.  The  Theology  of  the  Johannine  Writings. — The  gospel  and  epistles  of 
John  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose;  the  contribution  of 
these  writings  to  our  knowledge  of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  produced  and  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1924,  Professor  Burton. 

77.  Tests  of  Historicity  in  the  Gospels. — Principles  for  differentiating  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  himself  from  the  later  teaching  in  the  four  Gospels.  A  seminar. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Votaw. 

82.  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  Paul. — The  Greek  text  of  the  teachings  of 
the  apostle  in  his  letters;  the  sources  of  his  theological  ideas  and  his  relative 
valuation  of  them.     A  seminar.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Burton. 

91.  New  Testament  Ethics. — The  Christian  ideal  of  life,  the  principles  of 
conduct  and  character,  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus  and  Paul;  historical 
development  of  Christian  ethics  from  Hebrew-Jewish  ethics;  comparison  and 
relation  of  contemporary  Graeco-Roman  ethics;  value  of  New  Testament  ethics 
to  the  modern  science  of  ethics  and  practical  application  of  the  New  Testament 
teachings  to  present-day  living.     Mj.  every  Winter,  Professor  Votaw. 

93.  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament. — Content,  origin,  development, 
and  function  of  the  primitive  Christian  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

94.  The  Idea  of  Authority  in  the  New  Testament. — The  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  and  basis  of  religious  authority  reflected  in  the  several  writers  and 
groups  of  books  in  the  New  Testament.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1923,  Pro- 
fessor Burton. 

99.  Practical  Use  of  the  New  Testament. — The  Bible  as  Jewish  classical 
literature;  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  writings  and  the  practical  value  of 
their  teachings ;  how  Jesus  and  Paul  faced  the  social  problems  and  met  the  social 
needs  of  their  day;  the  New  Testament  as  material  for  modern  education.  Mj. 
every  Autumn,  Professor  Votaw. 

100.  Research  Work. — Investigation  in  the  field  of  lexicography,  history, 
and  biblical  theology.     Every  quarter,  Professor  Burton. 

VI.      BIBLICAL   LITERATURE    IN   ENGLISH 
For  students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges 

101.  Masterpieces  of  Religious  Literature. — The  most  notable  productions 
of  the  world's  great  religious  writers  both  of  biblical  and  later  times.  Mj.  every 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

102.  Biblical  Masterpieces. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1923,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 
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103.  The  Authors  of  the  Bible.— M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922;  £Mj. 
Autumn,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

104.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels. — M.  First  Term,  Summer, 

1923,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

105.  Religious  Literature  in  the  Church  School. — M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1922,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

106.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — Historical  background  of  Jesus'  life  and  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  it;  leading  features  of  his  public  career,  and  the  value  of  his 
life  for  his  own  time  and  for  modern  times.  Mj.  every  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

109.  The  Rise  of  Christianity. — Social  and  religious  conditions  of  the  Roman 
Empire  before  the  Christian  Era;  causes  which  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
faith;  the  struggle  of  the  early  Christians  for  recognition;  the  development  of 
the  Church  to  200  a.d.;  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  over  the  Roman  world. 
Mj.  every  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

110.  The  Religion  of  Paul. — ^Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

111.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— The  fundamental  elements  of  religion  as 
taught  by  Jesus.     Mj.  every  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

112.  The  Religion  of  Jesus.— M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922;  £Mj.  Winter, 

1924,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

114.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.— ^Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

117.  Modern  Religious  Problems. — The  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  problems  of  a  college  student. 
fMj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

120.  Jesus  and  the  Prophets. — £Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

122.  Dramatic  Elements  of  the  Bible. — £Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Merrifield. 

123.  Modern  Religious  Literature. — M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1923,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Merrifield. 

124.  The  Interpretation  of  Biblical  Literature. — Mj.  every  Autumn,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Merrifield. 

125.  Christianity  in  the  Modern  World. — Mj.  every  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

126.  The  Modernization  of  Christianity. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922, 
Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology  is  to  set  forth  and  to 
vindicate  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith  and  to  show  the  vital  relation  between 
belief  and  the  religious  life.  In  securing  this  end  a  constructive  interpretation 
of  the  great  movements  of  thought  in  the  history  of  Christianity  is  emphasized, 
and  the  present  problems  of  theology  are  discussed  in  their  genetic  relationship 
with  the  development  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  biblical  interpretations  of 
religion  and  the  history  of  doctrine  are  thus  indispensable  presuppositions  to  the 
constructive  task  of  theology.  The  instruction  in  the  Department  has  both 
a  scientific  and  a  religious  end,  the  former  to  promote  the  accurate  understanding 
of  Christianity  in  its  doctrinal  aspect  and  the  latter  to  train  ministers  to  inter- 
pret the  great  convictions  of  the  Christian  church. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  DEGREES   OF   A.M.,   D.B.,   AND   PH.D. 

1.  The  degree  of  A.M.  is  given  for  courses  in  Systematic  Theology  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  on  pages  8  and  30  of  this  Circular.  Candidates  offering 
courses  in  this  Department  for  this  degree  must  also  have  covered  as  a  prerequi- 
site the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  Philosophy  4  (Elementary  Ethics), 
Philosophy  7  (Introduction  to  Philosophy),  Psychology  1  (Introductory  Psy- 
chology), Sociology  1  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society).  A  good  under- 
standing of  general  history  is  also  required. 

2.  As  prerequisite  to  acceptance  as  a  candidate  for  the  degrees  of  D.B.  and 
Ph.D.  eighteen  majors  of  theological  study  must  have  been  completed,  three  of 
which  shall  have  been  in  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology. 

3.  The  three  prescribed  courses  in  Systematic  Theology  are:  (1)  Systematic 
Theology  I,  (2)  Systematic  Theology  II,  (3)  Systematic  Theology  III.  These 
courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  a  consecutive  training  in  Christian 
doctrine. 

The  sequence  courses  are  4,  9,  13,  14,  15,  51,  52,  53. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  general  regulations  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  must  meet  the  following  prerequisites:  (a)  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  philosophy;  (6)  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  the 
psychology  of  religion. 

The  degree  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who,  in  addition  to  Systematic 
Theology  1,  2,  and  3,  have  taken  such  courses  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Systematic  Theology.  The  precise  number  of  majors  cannot  be  stated 
in  advance,  but  it  must  be  at  least  twelve  such  majors.  The  degree  is  granted 
to  those  who  give  evidence  of  high  scholarly  attainments  and  ability  to  conduct 
independent  theological  research. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED   COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

1.  Systematic  Theology  I.— Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  1923. 

2.  Systematic  Theology  II.— Mj.  Winter,  1923,  1924;  Summer,  1922. 

3.  Systematic  Theology  III.— Mj.  Spring,  1923,  1924. 

I.      HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

GROUP    I.        GENERAL 

4.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Doctrine. — The  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine since  the  New  Testament  times.  Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Mathews; 
Summer,  1922,  Professors  Mathews  and  Smith  (as  4A  and  4B). 

S5.  Comparative  Christian  Beliefs  of  Today. — Mj.  Professor  Beckwith 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

6.  Types  of  Contemporary  Theology. — Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP    II.        SPECIAL 

10.  Christian  Origins:   The  Formative  Concepts  of  Christian  Theology  I. — 

Those  derived  from  Judaism.     The  concepts  drawn  from  messianism.     M.  Pro- 
fessor Mathews. 

13.  The  History  of  Dogma  I.— The  Patristic  Period.     Mj.  Autumn,  1922, 

1924,  Professor  Mathews. 

14.  The  History  of  Dogma  II.— The  Scholastic  Period.     Mj.  Winter,  1923, 

1925,  Professor  Mathews. 

15.  The  History  of  Dogma  III. — The  Reformation  and  Modern  Period.  Mj. 
Spring,  1923,  1925,  Professor  Mathews. 

S3 3.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  I. — The  Patristic  Period.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

514.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  II.— The  Scholastic  Period.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

515.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  III. — The  Reformation  and  Modern 
Period.     Mj.  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

516.  The  Theology  of  Schleiermacher  and  Its  Development  to  the  Present 
Time. — Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary). 

517.  History  of  American  Theology. — Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Beck- 
with (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

20.  The  History  of  the  Idea  of  God. — Mj.  Professor  Mathews. 

25.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Salvation. — Mj.  Professor  Mathews. 

526.  History  of  Mysticism. — Mj.  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary). 

527.  History  of  the  Idea  of  God. — Mj.  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary). 

II.       CONSTRUCTIVE   THEOLOGY 
GROUP    I.        GENERAL 

1.  Systematic  Theology  I. — Introduction.  The  task  and  the  method  of 
systematic  theology;  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Smith;   Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Mathews. 

2.  Systematic  Theology  II. — The  Christian  doctrines  of  sin,  salvation,  and 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Pro- 
fessor Smith;  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Mathews;  Summer,  1922,  Professors 
Mathews  and  Smith  (as  2A  and  2B). 
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3.  Systematic  Theology  III. — The  Christian  life.  The  religious  and  ethical 
implications  of  the  Christian  experience,  including  Christian  ethics.  A  pre- 
scribed course.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Mathews;  Spring,  1924,  Profes- 
sor Smith. 

Courses  SI,  S2,  and  S3,  given  by  Professor  Beckwith  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  are  equivalents  of  these  courses. 

GROUP    II.        SPECIAL 

30.  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology. — The  entire  field  of  theology 
as  an  organic  whole;  relations  of  the  different  departments;  methods  of  theologi- 
cal investigation.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Smith. 

31.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God. — M.  Professor  Mathews. 

33.  The  Christian  View  of  Man  and  Sin. — M.  Professor  Smith. 

34.  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ.— M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1923, 
Professor  Mathews. 

35.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation.— M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922, 
Professor  Smith. 

37.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. — Professor  Mathews. 

G37.  The  Christian  Hope.— M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor 
Rall  (Garrett  Biblical  Institute). 

38.  Social  Theology. — Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Mathews. 

39.  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. — Mj.  Professor  Mathews. 
G39.  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  Modern  Life.— M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922, 

Professor  Rall  (Garrett  Biblical  Institute). 

III.      CHRISTIAN   ETHICS 

GROUP    I.        GENERAL 

7.  Christian  Ethics. — Philosophical  and  theological  postulates  of  Christian 
ethics;  the  Christian  faith  as  a  moral  motive  power;  content  and  realization  of 
the  Christian  ideal.     M.  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP    II.        SPECIAL 

41.  History  of  Christian  Ethics. — Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Smith. 
Sociology    53.     Church    and    Society. — Mj.    Autumn,    1923,    Professor 
Mathews. 

iv.    apologetics 

GROUP    I.        GENERAL 

9.  Outline  Course  in  Apologetics. — Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Smith; 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1922,  Professor  Robins  (Rochester  Theological 
Seminary) . 

S9.  Apologetics :  The  Chief  Problems  and  Types  of  the  Defenses  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Mj.  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

Sll.  Modern  Religious  Cults:  New  Thought,  Spiritualism,  Theosophy, 
Bahaism,  etc. — Mj.  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

GROUP    II.        SPECIAL 

51.  Christian  Theology  in  Relation  to  Modern  Science. — Mj.  Autumn,  1923, 
Professor  Smith. 

52.  Christian  Theology  in  Relation  to  Modern  Philosophical  Ideals.— Mj. 
Winter,  1924,  Professor  Smith. 

S52.  The  Christian  Ideal  as  Related  to  the  Ideals  of  Philosophical  Ethics. — 
Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

53.  Christian  Ethics  in  Relation  to  Modern  Social  and  Ethical  Movements. — 
Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Smith. 
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61  A.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality. — Mj.  Professor 
Mathews. 

62C.  The  Conception  of  God  in  Modern  Thought. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

62D.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — Mj.  Professor  Matthews. 

62E.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.— Mj.  Autumn,  1922, 
Professor  Mathews. 

63A.  The  Use  of  Scripture  in  Modern  Theology.— Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

63C.  The  Problem  of  the  Supernatural. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

65.  Fundamental  Problems  in  Modern  Theology. — Research  for  advanced 
students.     Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

COURSES   GIVEN   IN   THE   RYDER   DIVINITY   SCHOOL 

1.  History  of  Doctrine  among  the  Universalists. — Mj.  Winter  and  Spring. 

4.  The  Liberal  Movement  in  Modern  Theology. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring. 

COURSES    GIVEN   IN   THE    DISCIPLES'    DIVINITY   HOUSE 

2.  The  Development  of  Thought  among  the  Disciples. — Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Garrison. 

5.  Problems  of  Doctrinal  Readjustment. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

COGNATE  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Note. — Other  departments  are  indicated  by  giving  the  name  of  the  department 
before  the  number  of  the  course. 

Philosophy  12.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The 
thought  of  the  century  both  in  its  more  formal  philosophic  aspects  and  in  literary 
and  scientific  movements.  Romanticism,  idealism,  positivism,  transcendental- 
ism, utilitarianism,  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Associate  Professor  Ames;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Mead. 

Philosophy  20.  Evolution  of  Morality. — Historical  development  of  the  moral 
life  and  of  moral  standards  in  relation  to  social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
ditions, and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  religion.  Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Professor 
Tufts. 

Philosophy  36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — Religious  group  con- 
sciousness, its  origin,  persistence,  disintegration,  and  extension,  with  special 
reference  to  Protestant  denominations.     M.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

Sociology  18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — Mj.  Professor  Small. 

Comparative  Religion  1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion. — Mj.  Autumn 
Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  2.  History  of  Religion  I:  Indo-European. — Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  3.  History  of  Religions  II :  Religions  of  the  Far  East. — 
Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  4.  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples. — Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  7.  Outline  History  of  Religions. — Mj.  Summer,  1922, 
Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  20.  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Great  Religions. — Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  21.  The  Meaning  of  Salvation  in  the  Great  Religions. — 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 
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Comparative  Religion  22.  Ethics  of  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems. — M j . 
Spring,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Comparative  Religion  23.  Modern  World- View  and  the  Great  Religions. — 
Mj.  Summer,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Church  History. 
Shirley  Jackson  Case,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History 

and  New  Testament  Interpretation. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Medieval  History. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  Emeritus  on  Modern 

Missions. 
John  Wildman  Moncrief,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Church 

History. 
Peter  George  Mode,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 


Henry  Hammersley  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Sweetzer  and  Michigan  Professor  of 

Ecclesiastical  History,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Harry  Thomas  Stock,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History,  and 

Librarian,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Winfred   Ernest   Garrison,    D.B.,    Ph.D.,   Associate   Professor   of   Church 

History,  Disciples'  Divinity  House. 


Chester  William  New,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  McMaster  University, 
Toronto,  Canada  (Summer,  1922). 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Vernon  Franklin  Schwalm,  A.B.,  A.M.        Ross  Wilson,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

1.  General  plan  of  the  program. — The  program  in  Church  History  includes 
four  classes  of  courses :  First,  four  courses  which  are  intended  to  be  introductory 
to  more  advanced  work  and  also  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  field.  While  the 
whole  subject  is  covered  in  a  very  general  way,  these  periods  are  emphasized 
which  are  of  special  interest  and  importance  for  the  student  preparing  for  active 
work  in  the  ministry,  that  is,  periods  which,  because  they  were  creative  or  transi- 
tional, are  of  most  value  for  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  church. 
Second,  special  courses  covering  more  limited  chronological  fields  or  devoted  to  the 
study  of  particular  movements  or  to  particular  countries.  These  courses  are 
intended  for  the  students  taking  special  interest  in  Church  History  and  desiring 
fuller  information  than  is  offered  by  the  introductory  courses;  they  are  also 
designed  for  those  definitely  specializing  in  the  subject.  Third,  more  special  and 
more  advanced  courses,  in  which  there  is  distinct  effort  to  prepare  students  for 
scholarly  work  and  research.  Fourth,  courses  in  missions  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  expansion  of  Christianity. 
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2.  Requirements  for  degrees. — a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Divinity  School  respecting  degrees. 

b)  Before  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  any  degree  the  student  must 
have  completed  twelve  majors  of  theological  study,  four  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  in  Church  History.     Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  prescribed. 

Any  course  offered  by  the  Department  may  be  taken  as  a  sequence  course 
except  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

c)  The  general  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's,  the  Master's,  and  the 
Doctor's  degree  in  Church  History  are  stated  on  pages  30-33. 

d)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Church  History  as  the  principal  subject, 
and  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  the  secondary  subject,  the 
candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  most  significant  movements  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  church,  and  he  will  be  so  examined  as  to  test  his  knowledge  of  these 
main  events  and  his  grasp  of  the  more  special  periods  treated  in  the  courses  which 
he  has  selected  under  the  advice  of  the  Department. 

e)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject  the 
candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  general  field  of  Church  History,  but  the  stress 
of  the  examination  will  be  laid  on  the  period  in  which  he  has  written  his  disserta- 
tion. He  will  be  expected  to  have  fuller  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  than  would 
qualify  him  for  the  Master's  degree  and  must  in  addition  be  prepared  for  a  search- 
ing examination  in  one  general  division  of  the  whole  subject.  The  degree  will  be 
given,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  number  of  majors  completed,  but  in  recognition 
of  the  candidate's  high  attainments  and  ability  in  his  chosen  province. 

3.  Church  History  and  History. — Church  History  is  a  special  field  of  history 
of  great  general  interest  and  of  peculiar  professional  significance  to  theological 
students.  But  the  general  field  of  history  is  one,  and  therefore  students  making 
a  special  study  of  Church  History  will  often  find  it  helpful  to  choose  courses  in  the 
Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  especially  certain  courses 
in  the  Graduate  Schools.  These  courses,  while  not  strictly  limited  to  the  field  of 
Church  History,  give  information  and  training  of  marked  value  to  the  specialist 
in  Church  History.  The  relations  between  the  Departments  of  general  History 
and  of  Church  History  are  such  that,  under  proper  restriction,  students  doing 
work  in  Church  History  may  be  allowed  to  carry  such  courses  in  the  general 
History  department  as  appear  to  be  suited  to  their  special  needs. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

A.       IN    THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 

2.  The  Ancient  Church. — Summer,  Autumn,  1922. 

3.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation.— Spring,  1923. 

4.  The  Development  of  Modern  Christianity. — Summer,  1922;  Autumn, 
1922,  1923. 

B.       IN    THE    CHICAGO    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

52.  The  Ancient  Church.— Autumn,  1922. 

53.  The  Reformation.— Winter,  1923. 

54.  Movements  of  Thought  and  Institutional  Development  in  the  Modern 
Church.— Spring,  1923. 
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I.      GENERAL   INTRODUCTION 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Political,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious 
conditions  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the  Maccabean  revolt  (167  B.C.) 
to  about  180  a.d.  Rise  and  early  development  of  the  Christian  movement;  the 
work  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
the  career  of  Paul,  growth  of  Christianity  during  post-apostolic  times,  Gnosticism, 
and  the  early  apologists.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  1923,  Professor  Case.  (Identi- 
cal with  New  Testament  1.) 

2.  The  Ancient  Church. — Christianity's  expansion  within  the  Roman  Empire 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  centuries;  persecutions,  the  rivalry  with  other 
religions,  the  status  of  Christians  socially  and  politically,  the  process  of  centraliza- 
tion and  unification,  internal  developments,  the  growth  of  the  church  as  an 
institution,  the  decline  of  the  imperial  state  church,  and  the  transition  to  condi- 
tions in  medieval  times.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor 
Case. 

52.  The  Ancient  Church. — Growth  and  development  of  the  church  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  century;  its  literature  and  life;  its  institutions  and  organiza- 
tion; relation  to  other  religions  and  philosophies;  persecutions;  rise  of  the 
imperial  state  church;  doctrinal  controversies,  as  affecting  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  the  church;  preparation  for  the  Middle  Ages.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  1923,  Professor  Walker  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary). 

3.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation. — Decisive  steps  by  which  Europe  passed 
from  medievalism  into  the  early  stages  of  modernism.  The  Reformation  in 
Germany  and  German  Switzerland;  Calvin  and  his  work  at  Geneva;  the  estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism  outside  of  Germany  and  Switzerland;  separate 
reformatory  movements,  such  as  the  Anabaptists  and  Socinians.  The  Counter- 
Reformation.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Mode. 

53.  The  Reformation. — Genesis  and  development  of  the  forces  which 
culminated  in  the  religious  movements  of  the  sixteenth  century;  humanism,  its 
ri&e  and  significance;  the  papacy  and  the  reform  councils;  precursors  of  the 
Reformation;  the  Reformation  itself  in  Germany,  German  Switzerland,  Geneva, 
Scotland,  and  England;  its  leaders,  scope,  dominant  ideas,  and  fundamental 
limitations,  the  Counter-Reformation.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Walker  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary) . 

4.  The  Development  of  Modern  Christianity. — The  Thirty  Years'  War; 
Puritanism  and  independency  in  England;  Presbyterianism  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Scotland;  Pietism  and  Moravianism  in  Germany;  the  Jansenist  struggle; 
the  Wesleyan  revival  in  Britain;  the  rise  of  missionary  societies;  the  church  and 
the  French  Revolution;  the  Oxford  movement;  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  significant  features  in  American  Christianity.  A  prescribed 
course.     Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Spring,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

54.  The  Church  in  the  Modern  Period. — Puritanism  and  Separatism  in 
England;  Deism;  beginning  of  French  rationalism;  The  Enlightenment  in 
Germany;  Jansenism;  Pietism  and  Moravianism;  Wesleyan  Methodsim;  new 
missionary  agencies;  American  colonies  as  reflecting  European  conditions; 
Voltaire;  Catholicism  as  influenced  by  The  Enlightenment;  French  Revolution 
in  relation  to  Christianity;  Romanticism;  Ultramontanism,  culminating  in  the 
Vatican  Council;  Oxford  movement;  other  religious  movements  in  Europe  and 
America.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
Professor  Walker  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

II.      ANCIENT   AND    MEDIEVAL   PERIODS 

5.  Early  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State. — Growth  of  Christianity  within 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  centuries;    attitude  of  the  Roman 
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authorities  toward  foreign  cults,  the  causes  of  hostility  to  Christianity,  the 
successive  persecutions,  changes  in  the  Christians'  social  and  economic  status, 
and  the  rise  of  Christians  to  a  position  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  state.  A  research 
course.  Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  New  Testa- 
ment 9.) 

6.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — Various  religious  move- 
ments within  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era; 
Christiana's  relation  to  such  rival  religions  as  Judaism,  cults  of  Greek  and 
Roman  deities,  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  the  mystery-religions;  the  decline 
of  heathen  religions  and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  Mj.  Summer,  1922, 
Spring,  1924,  Professor  Case.     (Identical  with  New  Testament  10.) 

7.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — Typical  phases  of 
religious  thinking  in  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era  as  seen  in  the  different  Graeco-Roman  philosophical  schools,  Jewish  phi- 
losophy, astral  speculation,  and  Gnosticism ;  the  Christian  movement  in  relation 
to  its  contemporary  thought-world;  the  process  by  which  early  Christianity 
became  inclusive  and  representative  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
A  research  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  New 
Testament  11.) 

8.  Early  Christian  Institutions. — Growth  of  Christian  institutions  during  the 
first  four  centuries;  the  influence  of  environment  upon  the  development  of 
Christian  organizations,  laws,  rites,  and  charitable  activities;  the  functional 
significance  of  the  church  as  an  institution  within  the  Roman  Empire.  A  research 
course.     Mj.  Winter,  1923,  1924,  Professor  Case. 

9.  Historical  Method  in  the  Study  of  Early  Christianity. — Modern  historical 
method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  early  Christianity;  historical  writings  among 
Christians  beginning  with  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  ending  with  Eusebius.  A  research  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  1924, 
Professor  Case.     (Identical  with  New  Testament  21.) 

B52.  Medieval  Institutions. — Portions  of  A.  Luchaire's  Manuel  des  institu- 
tions francaises,  Paris,  1892,  in  conjunction  with  other  selected  authorities,  will 
be  read  and  discussed,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  sources.  Students  con- 
templating taking  this  course  must  confer  with  the  instructor  before  registering. 
Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Thompson;  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922, 
Professor  New. 

10.  The  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Medieval  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions; the  offices,  administration,  and  law  of  the  medieval  church.  Develop- 
ment of  the  hierarchy,  formation  of  the  papacy,  growth  of  the  civil  power  of  the 
church,  the  monastic  orders,  church  discipline,  and  the  sacramental  system, 
relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  church  and  education,  the 
church  and  heresy,  ecclesiastical  incomes  and  the  pontifical  exchequer,  the 
church  as  a  landlord.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Thompson. 

12.  History  of  the  Crusades. — East  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean  world  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Preponderance  of  the  East  and  gravitation  of  West  to  East  in 
prosperity  and  productivity,  science  and  art,  religion;  the  Holy  Land,  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  progressive  ladies  of  Roman  society,  pilgrimage.  Persia  and  the  rise  of 
Islam;  distress  of  Eastern  Christianity.  The  Franks,  Byzantium,  the  Seljuk 
Turks;  feudal  Europe  and  the  great  Popes.  The  crusading  movement;  its 
hopes  and  purposes;  its  course;  results  (a)  in  the  West  (church  and  state,  com- 
merce, the  third  estate,  free  thought,  etc.),  (b)  in  the  East  (Saladin's  empire, 
Mongols,  Mamelukes,  Ottoman  Turks,  autocratic,  feudal,  and  democratic 
tendencies,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1453).  A  graduate  course,  open  to  Senior 
College  students;  required  reading  in  English  only;  special  arrangements  for 
students  who  read  French  and  German.     M j .  Assistant  Professor  Sprenglinq. 

13.  Spread  and  Development  of  Christianity  in  Eastern  Churches  and  Sects.— 
The  orthodox  Byzantine  state  church  and  its  Slavic  daughters  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  Russia.     Syria:   Edessa,  Bardaisan;   orthodoxy,  Ephrem,  and  Rabbula; 
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nationalistic  reaction  and  monophysitism ;  Nestorianism,  the  Sassanian  Empire, 
expansion  eastward  to  India  and  China;  Maronites  and  union  with  Rome 
(Manichaeanism,  Mandaism,  etc.).  Armenia  and  Georgia.  Egypt,  the  Copts, 
monasticism,  anti-Hellenic  monophysitism.  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  under  Moslem 
sway.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

16.  Pre-Reformation  Movements. — The  Crusades;  the  rise  of  nations,  com- 
merce, universities,  and  guilds;  the  Cathari,  Waldenses,  and  related  sects;  the 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  the  inquisition;  Innocent  III  and  Boniface  VIII; 
Marsilius,  Dante,  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  the  Renaissance;  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and 
Savonarola;  the  reforming  councils,  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  and  the 
mystics.     Mj.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

S17.  The  History  of  the  Church  during  the  Renaissance  (ca.  1300-ca.  1517). 
— Political,  industrial,  ecclesiastical,  religious,  and  intellectual  movements 
preparatory  to  the  Renaissance;  the  rise  of  Humanism;  tension  between  dogma 
and  learning;  decay  of  the  Papacy;  revival  of  Nominalism;  decay  of 
Scholasticism;  the  State  as  independent  of  the  Church;  German  Mysticism; 
national  reform;  the  Reform  Councils;  the  triumphant  Renaissance;  Humanism 
in  England  and  in  Germany;  "Reformers  before  the  Reformation."  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Walker  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary) . 

22.  Protestantism  in  Europe,  1618-1815. — The  Synod  of  Dort;  religious 
issues  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  Lutheran  and  reformed  scholasticism;  mystics 
and  radicals;  Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  pietism;  the  reaction  against  Calvinism; 
Protestantism  and  the  Enlightenment;  Erastianism  and  toleration;  Protest- 
antism in  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

23.  Christianity  in  Europe,  1815-1920. — Recovery  of  religion  in  Europe; 
Protestant  Evangelicalism,  Confessionalism,  liberalism,  criticism,  Catholic 
ultramontanism.  Liberal  tendencies  and  the  reaction  under  Pius  IX;  religion  in 
secular  states;  the  Kulturkampf;  France  and  the  Papacy;  modernism;  the 
churches  and  social  reform;  the  churches,  the  war,  and  the  new  nations.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

D24.  Progress  of  Religious  Liberty. — The  relations  between  church  and 
state  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Church  and  Empire  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Medie- 
val dissenters  and  pre-reformation  reformers.  The  effect  of  the  Renaissance 
upon  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  rise  of  nationalities  and  national  churches. 
The  inquisition.  Attitude  of  the  Reformers  toward  state  control  of  religion. 
Rise  and  progress  of  non-conformity  in  England.  Democracy  in  church  and 
state.     Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Garrison. 

D25.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Church. — The  rise  of  the  modern  spirit 
and  the  passing  of  medievalism  as  shown  in  the  end  of  the  Crusades,  the  failure 
of  papal  absolutism,  and  the  breakdown  of  scholasticism.  The  new  spirit  in  art; 
humanism;  the  awakening  in  science  and  philosophy;  moral  decadence  of  the 
church  and  movements  for  reform  within  the  church;  the  counter-reformation. 
While  some  account  will  be  made  of  movements  in  England,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
the  major  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Mj.  Winter,  1923, 
Associate  Professor  Garrison. 

D26.  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. — The  political,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual movements  of  Europe  as  affecting  the  practice  of  religion  and  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  thought.  The  Holy  Alliance  and  the  reactionary  movement; 
German  Romanticism  and  idealism  and  their  influence  on  religious  thinking; 
the  attempted  revolutions  and  their  effect  on  religion;  the  unification  of  Italy; 
The  German  Empire;  the  papacy;  ultra-montanism  and  modernism;  the  new 
historical  and  critical  spirit;  the  national  churches;  radical  social  movements; 
independent  and  separatist  bodies ;  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  the  Great  War 
and  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  religious  condition  of  Europe.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
Associate  Professor  Garrison. 

D27.  History  and  Principles  of  Christian  Union. — A  historical  study  of 
the  ideals  and  forms  of  unity  in  the  church  from  New  Testament  times  to  the 
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Reformation.  Union  movements  and  plans  in  all  sections  of  the  church  since 
the  Reformation.  Present  status  of  the  problem  and  present-day  co-operative 
and  federative  activities  of  the  churches.  Fundamental  principles  of  union.  M. 
First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Garrison. 

D28.  The  Variations  of  Protestantism. — Religious  history  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  day,  with  reference  to  the  origin,  significance,  and  development 
of  the  principal  divisions  of  Protestantism,  with  a  view  to  understanding  the 
principles,  resources,  and  attitudes  of  the  Protestant  bodies  at  the  present  time. 
Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Garrison. 

III.      ENGLISH 

31.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation. — Erasmus,  Colet,  More,  Wycliffe; 
the  persecution  and  persistence  of  the  Lollards;  continental  aspects  of  the 
Reformation;  suppression  of  the  monasteries;  ecclesiastical  policies  of  Henry 
VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James;  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  the 
struggle  against  absolutism;  the  Laudian  regime  and  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  1925,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

31A.  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. — The  Renais- 
sance; the  Reformation;  Elizabeth's  ecclesiastical  policy;  development  of 
Puritanism  and  independency;  religious  struggles  of  the  Commonwealth;  the 
development  of  religious  tolerance.     M.  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

32.  The  Rise  of  Denominationalism. — The  rise  of  development  of  Congre- 
gationalists,  Brownists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  the 
several  parties  of  the  Anglican  church;  religious  societies;  William  Law;  the 
Wesleyan  revival;  the  Clapham  sect;  the  church  and  social  reforms  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  French  revolution;  the  era  of  reform;  the  Oxford 
movement;  controversies  within  the  Anglican  church;  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  nineteenth  century;  religious  aspects  of  the  Irish  question;  church  disestab-  . 
lishment;  the  educational  issue.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  1925,  Assistant  Professor 
Mode. 

32A.  England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — The  Wesleyan 
Revival;  rise  of  missionary  organizations;  French  Revolutionary  influence  upon 
English  life;  the  era  of  reform;  the  Oxford  movement;  progress  of  Romanism 
and  non-conformity  in  nineteenth  century;  present-day  problems  in  English  life. 
M.  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

S39.  Congregational  History  and  Policy  (see  S39,  under  IV). 

IV.      AMERICAN 

38A.  American  Christianity — The  Seventeenth  Century. — Religious  back- 
ground of  colonization;  Spanish  and  French  missions;  the  Virginian  parish; 
Romanist  and  Puritan  struggles  in  Maryland;  Pilgrim  and  Puritan;  the  New 
England  theocracy;  Roger  Williams  and  the  Rhode  Island  experiment;  begin- 
nings of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church;  persecutions  of  the  Quakers;  Penn's 
religious  policy  and  the  sects  in  early  Pennsylvania.  Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  1925, 
Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

S38A.  Colonial  Christianity. — European  background  of  American  Chris- 
tianity; Spanish  treatment  of  the  Indians;  French  missions  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Mississippi  valleys;  the  Established  Church;  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
emigrations;  Congregational  control  in  New  England;  the  Dutch  in  New  York; 
Protestant  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Indians;  religious  efforts  among  the  Negroes; 
Roger  Williams  and  the  Baptist  church;  William  Penn  and  the  religious  sects  in 
Pennsylvania;  persecution  of  the  Quakers;  rise  of  Methodism;  the  Great 
Awakening;  religious  education  in  New  England;  the  early  church  and  amuse- 
ments, temperance,  slavery,  and  other  social  problems;  the  organization  of 
colleges;  the  church  and  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Stock  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 
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38B.  American  Christianity — The  Eighteenth  Century. — Oglethorpe's  enter- 
prise and  John  Wesley's  experience;  the  S.P.G.;  the  Anglican  episcopate;  the 
Great  Awakening;  problems  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church;  the  organization 
of  Lutheranism;  the  church  and  the  Revolution;  struggles  in  New  England  and 
Virginia  for  religious  liberty;  revivals  in  the  Revolutionary  era;  rise  of  Method- 
ism; religious  work  among  the  Negroes  and  Indians;  early  histories  of  educa- 
tional institutions;  evolution  of  denominational  organizations.  Mj.  Winter, 
1922,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

38C.  American  Christianity — The  Nineteenth  Century. — The  second  awak- 
ening; rise  of  missionary  societies,  domestic  and  foreign;  educational  societies 
and  early  theological  seminaries;  genesis  and  organization  of  Universalism  and 
Unitarianism;  frontier  religious  problems  and  institutions;  divisions  among 
Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists;  the  church  and  the  Civil  War;  move- 
ments toward  church  union;  young  people's  societies;  development  of  religious 
education;  the  growing  interest  of  the  church  in  social  questions;  Roman 
Catholicism,  its  organization,  school  policy,  and  efforts  to  retain  European 
immigration.     Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

38E.  The  Small  Sects  of  America. — The  European  background  of  small-sect 
emigrations;  distinctive  social  and  ecclesiastical  features  of  typical  small  sects; 
their  growth,  geographical  distribution,  and  changes  effected  in  them  by  Ameri- 
can social  environment;  their  absorption,  persistency  and  significance  in  American 
religious  life.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

539.  Congregational  History  and  Polity. — History  and  polity  of  Congrega- 
tionalism in  England  and  America.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Walker 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

D39.  History  of  the  Disciples. — Religious  conditions  surrounding  the  Camp- 
bells in  Scotland;  their  removal  to  America;  conditions  of  American  Christianity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  beginning  of  an  independent  move- 
ment; the  early  relation  and  separation  of  Baptists  and  Disciples;  union  of  the 
Campbell  and  Stone  movements;  their  journalistic,  educational,  and  missionary 
enterprises;    present  problems  and  future  outlook.     Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

540.  The  American  Church  and  Social  Reform. — The  attitude  of  leading 
denominations  during  the  three  centuries  of  Protestant  history  toward  social 
questions:  the  Indian  question,  the  Negro,  the  immigrant,  the  Japanese  prob- 
lem, use  of  Sunday,  amusements,  slavery,  the  industrial  problem,  war  in  general, 
the  American  Revolution,  the  Civil  War,  the  world- war  of  1914-18.  M.  Second 
Term,  Summer,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Stock. 

50.  The  Expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  Frontier  States. — Influence  of 
religious  motives  in  frontier  settlement,  denominational  beginnings,  and  the  social 
significance  of  outstanding  pioneer  missionaries.  A  research  course.  Mj. 
Winter,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

S50.  The  Religious  and  Social  Development  of  the  Middle  West. — Character 
of  the  western  pioneer;  the  missionary  from  New  England;  the  circuit-rider;  the 
camp-meeting;  the  theological  debate;  rivalry  and  co-operation  between  sects; 
beginning  of  lyceums,  libraries,  the  school  system,  higher  educational  institu- 
tions; beginnings  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery  societies;  intensive  study  of 
the  development  within  two  or  three  of  the  Western  states;  outstanding  mis- 
sionary biography.     M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Stock. 

51.  Problems  in  American  Religious  History. — An  examination  of  contro- 
verted issues  and  neglected  problems  in  American  religious  history,  designed 
specially  to  train  the  student  in  methods  of  historical  study.  This  course  is 
open  only  to  such  as  have  taken  courses  38A,  B,  and  C,  or  their  equivalent. 
Research  course.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

V.      THE    HISTORY   OF    MISSIONS 

S63.  Missionary  Expansion  during  the  First  Eighteen  Centuries. — Genesis 
and  development  of  Christian  missions  through  this  period;  Jesus;  Paul;  expan- 
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sion  to  Nicaea;  agencies,  personnel,  methods,  and  achievements  of  medieval 
missions;  among  the  Goths  in  Britain,  Germany,  Low  Countries,  Scandinavia, 
Slavic  lands,  India  and  China;  Roman  Catholic  missions  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  centuries;  beginnings  of  Protestant  missions.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922, 
Professor  Walker. 

S64.  History  of  Missions  from  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Rise 
of  new  missionary  agencies;  opening  of  the  world  to  the  impact  of  the  gospel; 
development  of  the  missionary  motive;  progress  of  Christianization  through 
evangelism,  education,  medical,  and  industrial  missions.  India,  China,  Japan, 
Moslem  lands,  Africa,  the  Americas,  and  the  Islands.  Catholic  missions.  Mj. 
Winter,  1923,  Professor  Walker. 

573.  The  Expansion  of  the  American  Church. — Transplanting  of  European 
religion;  rise  of  new  sects  within  the  United  States  and  Canada;  religious 
developments  in  the  Western  frontier  regions;  organization  of  missionary, 
benevolent,  and  reform  societies;  movements  of  union  and  division;  joint 
missionary  operations;  disruptions  in  the  great  churches;  recent  attempts  at 
reunion  and  co-operation;  the  present  situation;  the  city  missionary  problem; 
highly  organized  denominationalism  today;  relative  church  strength;  programs 
for  future  progress.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  1922,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Stock. 

574.  Division  and  Union  in  the  American  Church. — The  social,  psychologi- 
cal, and  theological  origins  of  the  leading  American  denominations;  the  pacifist 
and  communistic  sects;  the  extra-Christian  bodies;  the  divisions  in  the  Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  bodies;  interdenominational  co- 
operation in  the  colonial  period;  the  Plan  of  Union;  missionary  interest  as  an 
anti-sectarian  force;  modern  proposals  concerning  church  union;  interdenomi- 
national agencies  of  the  twentieth  century.  M j .  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Stock. 

vi.     cognate  courses 

History  B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Mj.  Winter,  1923, 
Professor  Thompson. 

History  B51.  Historical  Criticism. — Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Thompson. 

New  Testatment  5.  Life  of  Jesus. — Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Case. 

New  Testament  12.  Paul  and  Hellenism. — Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor 
Case. 

New  Testament  16.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Second  Century. — Mj. 
Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

New  Testament  18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Criticism. — Mj. 
Summer,  1922,  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Votaw. 

New  Testament  36.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — Mj.  Spring,  1924, 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

New  Testament  39.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — M.  Second  Term,  Autumn, 

1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

New  Testament  40.  The  Apologists. — M.  Autumn,  Second  Term,  1922, 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

History   BIO.  Byzantine   History   and    Civilization. — Summer,    1923,    Dr. 

JORANSON. 

History  B64.  Survey  of  Medieval  Economic  and  Social  History. — Professor 
Thompson. 

History  B65.  History  of  Civilization. — Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Sche- 
vill. 

History  C66.  History  of  Civilization. — Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Sche- 
vill. 

History  E61.  The  Social  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — Mj.  Spring, 

1923,  Professor  Jernegan. 
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History  E60.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States :  Early  Period. 
— Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

History  E130.  Religious  Forces  in  the  Revolution. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 

History  E81.  The  Old  South. — Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Dodd. 

General  Literature  30.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Pro- 
fessor Wilkins. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Theodore  Gerald  Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Preaching  and  Religious 

Education  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology. 
Joseph  Manson  Artman,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  Vocational  Training. 
Archibald  Gillies  Baker,  Th.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Missions. 


Allan  Hoben,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Carleton  College  (Summer,  1922). 
Henry  Burke  Robins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Education,  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  (Summer,  1922) . 


Ozora  Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

Giles  Buckingham  Willcox,  D.D.,  Stone  Professor  Emeritus  of  Practical 
Theology,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Frank  Gibson  Ward,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Education,  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Henry  Hammersley  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Sweetzer  and  Michigan  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  COURSES 
CONTRIBUTORY  TO  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  MISSIONS 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Education;  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychology;  Director  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Education. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Education. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
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Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

Elliot  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Martin  Sprengling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Albert  Eustace  Haydon,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Religion. 

Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
A.  Le  Roy  Huff,  A.M.  Chu  Sing  Miao,  A.M.,  D.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Courses  30  and  70  are  prescribed  for  all  students.  In  addition  those  pre- 
paring for  the  pastorate  will  take  1,  2,  and  21;  those  preparing  to  be  teachers 
will  take  three  vocational  courses;  those  preparing  to  be  missionaries  will  take 
C.H.S.  64  and  P.T.  72,  and  a  vocational  course  in  Missions. 

The  Department  consists  of  three  divisions :  Preaching  and  Parish  Ministry, 
Religious  Education,  and  Missions. 

When  Practical  Theology  is  selected  as  the  principal  department  for  the 
D.B.  degree  a  sequence  of  courses  with  a  rational  unity  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  student. 

I.     PREACHING  AND  PARISH  MINISTRY 

In  the  firm  conviction  that  the  pulpit  is  to  be  of  permanent  importance  in 
modern  life,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  effective  preaching  as  the  pre-eminent  func- 
tion of  the  minister.  With  due  regard  to  the  great  traditions  of  the  pulpit,  the 
endeavor  is  made  to  help  the  preacher  to  reach  his  own  largest  self-expression 
in  the  presentation  of  a  modern  message  to  a  modern  congregation.  The  history 
of  the  pulpit,  the  great  sermons  of  the  past,  the  method  and  message  of  modern 
preachers,  are  critically  studied.  Inasmuch  as  preaching  is  an  art,  the  courses 
are  designed  to  give  the  largest  possible  practice  in  the  actual  preparation  of 
sermons. 

A  course  of  public  lectures  on  preaching  is  given  throughout  the  year. 

The  elements  of  pastoral  leadership  and  efficiency  are  considered  in  this 
division.  The  pastor's  varied  relations,  both  personal  and  official,  within 
and  without  the  church  are  given  careful  attention.  The  function  of  the  church 
is  outlined  and  its  correlation  with  other  welfare  agencies  of  the  community  is 
indicated.  Investigation  and  experimentation  are  conducted  by  the  students 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cultivate  resourcefulness  in  developing  right  methods  of 
church  work.  All  students  preparing  for  the  pastorate  are  required  to  under- 
take certain  practical  work  during  six  quarters  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Vocational  Training. 

II.     RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  religious  education  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Education.    The  courses  in  these  depart- 
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ments  are  open  to  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School  under  the  direction  of  this 
Department.  Students  should  have  an  early  conference  with  the  instructor  with 
reference  to  their  plan  of  work.  Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  four 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  who 
will  have  the  pastoral  leadership  of  the  Sunday  school  and  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  church.  (2)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  directors  of  religious 
education  in  churches  and  other  institutions.  (3)  Those  who  will  engage  in  edu- 
cational work  in  foreign  lands.  (4)  Those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  as  special- 
ists for  advanced  work  in  the  study  of  religious  educational  problems. 

Religious  Education  may  be  elected  as  the  subject  for  the  Master's  degree 
and  as  the  principal  or  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Prerequisites 
are  one  course  in  Psychology  and  one  in  Biology. 

For  the  Master's  degree,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  prerequisites,  students 
will  take  as  additional  prerequisites  the  six  required  Divinity  courses.  Eight 
additional  majors  are  required  for  the  degree.  The  introductory  courses  in  Soci- 
ology, Social  Psychology,  and  Social  Origins,  if  not  already  taken,  may,  by  special 
arrangement,  be  taken  with  graduate  credit.     A  dissertation  is  also  required. 

For  secondary  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  at  least  9  majors  are  required 
in  Religious  Education,  which  may  include  Principles  of  Religious  Education, 
and  Organization  of  Church  Work.  The  requirements  for  principal  work  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  cannot  be  expressed  in  majors.  The  student  must  take 
sufficient  work  to  enable  him  to  pursue  independent  investigation  in  the  subject. 

The  dissertation  may  be  made  in  the  field  of  Educational  Psychology,  in  that 
of  Educational  Methods,  in  that  of  Social  Psychology,  or  in  that  of  the  History  of 
Religious  Education.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  determine  at  least 
two  years  before  completing  his  work  the  field  in  which  he  desires  to  specialize. 
His  course  can  then  be  arranged  with  reference  to  more  thorough  work  in  the 
special  field  and  more  general  work  in  the  remaining  phases  of  the  subject. 

III.     MISSIONS 

The  reproductive  activities  of  Christianity  beyond  the  local  church  comprise 
the  field  of  Missions.  For  convenience  these  activities  may  be  studied  in  two 
divisions:   Home  Service  and  Foreign  Service. 

HOME  SERVICE 

This  division  undertakes  the  study  of  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  includes  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Home  Mission  Societies  of  the  various  denominations;  the  Christian  propaganda 
through  denominational  and  other  religious  publication  societies;  the  organiza- 
tion of  Christian  education  and  the  operation  of  the  denominational  education 
societies;  the  special  work  of  women's  boards;  the  technique  of  city  missions, 
state  missions,  and  of  the  evangelization  of  immigrant  populations;  the  operation 
of  interdenominational  and  federative  church  movements  and  the  problems  of 
Christian  co-operation.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  church  in  America 
is  studed  in  the  Department  of  Church  History. 

FOREIGN   SERVICE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  division  to  investigate  the  history,  principles,  and 
practice  of  Christian  propaganda  abroad,  to  interpret  from  this  point  of  view 
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the  significance  of  great  social  movements  and  transformations,  to  make  an 
intensive  study  of  representative  mission  fields,  and  thus  to  provide  the  necessary 
specialization  for  those  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  such  work  and  for 
those  on  leave  of  absence  who  wish  to  continue  further  study.  Students  may  take 
advantage  of  the  great  variety  of  cognate  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of 
the  Divinity  School,  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  They  will  have  the  opportunity  furthermore  of  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  the  equipment  and  actual  working  of  numerous  institutions 
of  social  and  religious  betterment  which  such  a  cosmopolitan  city  as  Chicago 
affords. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

1.  Theory  of  Preaching.— Winter,  1923. 

2.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. — Spring,  1923. 
21.  The  Case  Method  in  Church  Work.— Spring,  1923. 

30.  Principles  of  Religious  Education. — Summer,  1922;  Autumn,  1922; 
Winter,  1923. 

70.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Missionary  Expansion. — Autumn,  1922,  1923. 

I.     PREACHING  AND  PARISH  MINISTRY 

1.  The  Theory  of  Preaching. — Nature  and  function  of  the  sermon;  sources, 
development,  content,  literary  form,  aim,  component  parts,  and  logical  and 
psychological  sequence.  Inductive  study  of  typical  preachers.  A  prescribed 
course.     Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

51.  Same  as  course  1  above.     Mj. 

2.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. — Assembling  sermonic  material; 
shaping  it  into  preaching  form;  effective  delivery.  Preaching  before  the  class 
required.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  1923,  Professor  Davis  and 
Assistant  Professor  Blanchard  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

52.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. — Same  as  course  2  above.     Mj. 

3.  Sermon  Practice. — Sermons  and  sermon  plans  illustrative  of  the  various 
types  of  pulpit  discourse  are  prepared  and  discussed.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer, 
1922,  Professor  Hoben  (Carleton  College). 

516.  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Preaching. — The  Bible  regarded  as  the  primary 
source  of  material  for  sermons.  Selected  passages  covering  all  types  of  biblical 
literature;  sermon  plans  developed;  the  principles  of  interpretation  practically 
applied.     Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

517.  The  Use  of  Art  and  Literature  in  Preaching. — Study  of  the  homi- 
letical  values  in  the  fine  arts,  especially  as  represented  in  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  The  spiritual  message  in  literature  adapted  to  use  in  the  modern 
pulpit.     Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

18.  Lectures  on  Preaching. — Once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Autumn: 
The  Pulpit  Treatment  of  Modern  Problems.  Winter:  Expository  Preaching. 
Spring:  The  Psychology  of  Preaching.  Students  attending  the  whole  course 
and  submitting  prescribed  papers  and  sermons  for  criticism  will  receive  one 
major  of  credit.     Professor  Soares. 

19.  The  Social  Message  of  the  Pulpit. — A  consideration  of  the  religious 
treatment  by  the  preacher  of  current  social  problems.  Practice  in  the  preparation 
of  sermons.     M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Soares. 
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20.  Organization  of  Church  Work. — This  course  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  effective  prosecution  of  a  social-religious  task.  To  enter  the  class  each 
student  must  have  a  position  with  a  church  or  other  institution  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  instructor  affords  a  real  laboratory.  Each  student  will  make  a 
survey  of  the  factors  involved  in  his  field  of  work,  both  social  and  institutional; 
prepare  a  program  for  the  year  to  meet  the  issues  discovered  and  projected ; 
make  a  written  evaluation  of  the  year's  work  as  to  content  and  method.  Mj.  if 
taken  throughout  three  quarters.  Tu.,  3 :30,  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  1922-23, 
Associate  Professor  Artman;   Mj.  Summer,  1923,  Professor  Davis. 

S20.  The  Organization  of  Church  Work. — Same  as  course  20  above.  Mj. 
Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

21.  The  Case  Method  in  Church  Work. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  religious  care  of  a  modern  parish.  The  theory  of 
pastoral  service  is  studied;  specific  cases  presenting  moral  and  religious  problems 
are  discussed;  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cases  of  conscience  are  practically 
considered.     A  prescribed  course.     Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Davis. 

23.  The  Rural  Church. — The  important  and  growing  literature  on  the  rural 
church  problem.  Study  of  surveys  and  reports;  visits  to  country  churches  of 
marked  efficiency.  Papers  on  certain  phases  of  the  subject  required.  M.  Second 
Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Hoben  (Carleton  College). 

524.  The  Community  Survey  for  Constructive  Church  Work. — The  Survey 
method  in  social  and  educational  studies,  involving  a  brief  history  of  the  move- 
ment; the  technique  as  it  relates  to  the  gathering  and  using  of  statistical 
material  and  to  the  discovery  and  estimating  of  intangible  influences;  practical 
work  by  the  student.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theolog- 
ical Seminary). 

525.  Evangelism. — The  New  Testament  idea  of  evangelism.  History  of 
evangelistic  revivals  and  of  evangelistic  preaching  through  the  Christian  centuries. 
Modern  evangelism:  the  public  appeal,  methods  of  personal  approach,  the 
experience  of  conversion.  Methods  and  results  of  various  forms  of  evangelistic 
effort.  Reports  from  students  upon  their  own  practical  work.  Outlines  of 
sermons  with  a  modern  evangelistic  message.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1923, 
Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

S28.  Christian  Worship. — Character  and  importance  of  Christian  worship; 
origin  and  comparison  of  the  great  liturgies;  study  of  church  architecture  as 
influencing  the  conduct  of  Christian  worship;  construction  of  appropriate 
liturgical  forms.     Mj.  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

II.     RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Note. — Other  departments  are  indicated  by  giving  the  name  of  the  department 
before  the  number  of  the  course. 

GROUP    I.        COURSES    IN    ORGANIZATION    AND    METHOD 

30.  Principles  of  Religious  Education. — The  fundamental  task  of  the 
religious  educator.  The  nature  of  religion,  the  goal  of  religious  education,  the 
principles  of  education  in  their  moral  and  religious  significance,  the  developing 
religious  experience  in  modern  life  in  the  light  of  genetic  psychology.  A  pre- 
scribed course.  Mj.  Winter,  1923;  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor 
So  ares. 

S30.  Principles  of  Religious  Education. — Definition  of  education;  aim  of 
religious  education;  outline  of  the  development  of  human  nature;  and  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  the  moral  and  religious  life.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

Education  41.  Foreign  School  Systems. — Professor  Butler. 

Education  46.  The  Curriculum. — Professor  Bobbitt. 
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Education  56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art. — Lectures  and 
demonstrations  dealing  with  the  educational  aims  of  different  phases  of  the 
manual  arts.     Mj.  Professor  Sargent. 

Education  88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. — Mj.  Professor 
Parker. 

Education  91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools. — Mj.  Professor  Parker. 

31.  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education. — Principles  governing  the  choice 
of  materials  for  religious  education  in  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  community; 
current  curricula;  practical  adaptation  of  materials  to  varying  situations.  Mj. 
(or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  1922;  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Associate  Professor 
Artman. 

S31.  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education. — Mj.  Professor  Ward. 

32.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Bible. — General  principles  of  method  and  their 
application  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Several  typical  Sunday-school  classes 
are  used  for  experimental  work  in  the  various  elements  of  biblical  literature. 
Lessons  prepared  for  such  classes  and  reports  received  for  criticism.  *  Mj.  Autumn, 

1922,  Professor  So  ares. 

33.  Organization  of  Religious  Education. — The  institutions  of  religious 
education;  relation  of  the  church  to  the  home  and  to  the  public  school;  the 
Sunday  school,  its  curriculum,  pedagogy,  worship,  and  organization;  unification 
of  the  educational  activities  of  the  church;  program  of  religious  education  in  a 
local  community.     Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Soares. 

S33.  The  Organization  of  Religious  Education. — Selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  material  for  religious  education;  the  educational  use  of  the  Bible;  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  church  school  for  worship,  study,  and  social  expression; 
problems  of  mission  and  unattached  schools.     A  prescribed  course.     Mj.  Spring, 

1923,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

S33A.  The  Organization  of  the  Church  School. — M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1922,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

34.  The  Religious  Education  of  the  Adult. — Continuation  of  course  30. 
The  psychology  of  early  maturity  and  of  middle  life.  The  need  and  methods 
of  the  religious  education  of  parents,  teachers,  and  leaders  of  young  people;  the 
larger  opportunities  of  the  church  in  adult  development.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
Professor  Soares. 

35.  Religious  Instruction  and  Public  Education. — Principles  involved  in 
public-school  credit  for  religious  instruction.  Recent  plans  and  experiments. 
The  opportunity  of  the  church  in  week-day  religious  instruction.  Professor 
Soares. 

36.  Methodology  of  Religious  Education. — Contributions  of  different 
sciences  to  the  problems  of  religious  education;  the  opportunity  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  true  science  of  religious  education.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  of  religious 
education.    A  seminar.     Mj.  Professor  Soares. 

37.  Education  and  Worship. — The  psychology  of  worship.  The  relation  of 
the  worship  attitudes  toward  conduct  motivation.  The  educational  problem  of 
the  development  of  worship.     M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1923,  Professor  Soares. 

38.  Problems  of  Religious  Education. — Some  of  the  more  important  experi- 
ments in  the  field.  A  research  course  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  the 
18  prescribed  majors.     Mj.  Professor  Soares. 

39.  The  Church  and  the  Young  People. — The  organic  social  evaluation  of 
the  church  as  a  factor  in  developing  life.  Conditions  essential  to  growth  in 
Christian  democracy;  the  social  psychology  of  adolescence;  programs  and 
schemes  of  work  for  young  people.  Each  student  will  study  the  young  people's 
work  of  a  community  and  prepare  a  year's  program  for  the  same.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Artman. 
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S40.  The  Agencies  for  Religious  Education  in  Chicago. — Denominational 
societies;  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  and  its  subsidiary  organi- 
zations; the  Religious  Education  Association;  the  Young  Men's  and  the  Young 
Women's  Associations;  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School;  communities  and 
educational  institutions  experimenting  in  teacher  training  and  in  week-day 
religious  instruction.  The  history  and  workings  of  such  agencies;  their  value 
and  correlation.     A  seminar.     Mj.  Professor  Ward. 

41.  The  Teaching  Values  of  the  Bible. — An  investigation  of  the  place  of 
the  various  biblical  elements  in  religious  education.  Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Profes- 
sor Soares. 

S42.  The  Missionary  Education  of  the  Church. — This  course  concerns  the 
materials  and  methods  for  the  development  of  the  missionary  life  within  the 
church.  It  considers  the  cultivation  of  the  missionary  attitude,  of  an  appreciation 
of  the  missionary  problem  throughout  the  world,  and  of  the  personal  obligation 
involved.  Studies  of  the  ways  and  means  adopted  by  various  denominations  and 
by  interdenominational  agencies  will  be  made.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922, 
Professor  Ward. 

43.  Church  School  Curriculum. — A  course  in  curriculum  making  for  the 
church  school.  The  class  will  divide  itself  into  groups  with  each  group  outlining 
and  developing  the  curriculum  for  a  definite  group  in  the  church.  Entrance  to 
class  dependent  on  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Artman. 

GROUP    II.       HISTORICAL    COURSES 

Education  16.  Methods  of  Historical  Research. — Professor  Jernegan. 
Education  16.  History  of  American  Education. — Mr.  Edwards. 

544.  Background  and  History  of  Christian  Education  before  the  Reforma- 
tion.— Educational  features  of  Old  Testament  times;  the  work  of  Jesus  as  a 
teacher;  the  educational  ideals  and  methods  in  the  early  church  and  down  to 
the  Reformation.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary). 

545.  History  of  Christian  Education  in  the  Modern  Period. — The  Reforma- 
tion; the  Sunday-school  development  which  began  with  Robert  Raikes;  edu- 
cational expansion  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  in  North  America;  rise 
of  the  modern  movement  in  the  twentieth  century.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor 
Ward  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

GROUP  III.   PSYCHOLOGICAL  COURSES 

60.  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Development. — The  nature  of  religion 
according  to  organic  social  psychology.  The  function  of  religion  in  the  develop- 
ment of  dependable  conduct.  The  nature  and  function  of  ceremonials,  ritual, 
prayer,  worship.  Revivalism,  religious  education,  etc.,  as  methods  of  stimulating 
the  development  of  religious  control.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  1922; 
Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Artman. 

51.  Religion  and  Adolescence. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor 
Robins. 

Education  64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education. — Mj.  Professor  Judd. 

Education  67.  Psychology  of  Learning. — Professor  Freeman. 

Education  71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. 
Mj.  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  72.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems. — Mj. 
Mr.  Holzinger. 

Psychology  4.  Advanced  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Professor  Mead. 

Psychology  6.  Psychology  of  Religion. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 
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GROUP  IV.   PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  ETHICAL  COURSES 

Philosophy  20.  Evolution  of  Morality. — Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 
Philosophy  27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. — Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 
Comparative  Religion  4.  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples. — Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Haydon. 

GROUP    V.       SOCIOLOGICAL    COURSES 

Sociology  1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — Mj.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Burgess. 

Sociology  3.  Social  Origins. — Mj.  Professor  Faris. 
Sociology  11.  The  Family. — Associate  Professor  Burgess. 
Sociology  12.  Problems  of  Personality. — Mj.  Professor  Park. 
Sociology  30.  Social  Attitudes. — Mj.  Professor  Faris. 
Sociology  31.  Social  Control. — Mj.  Professor  Faris. 
Sociology  36.  The  Social  Survey. — Mj.  Professor  Park. 
See  also  courses  listed  under  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

III.     MISSIONS 

HOME    SERVICE 

60.  Federative  Agencies  of  the  Christian  Church. — A  study  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  are  developing  interdenominational  and  co-operative  activities — 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Interchurch  Movement,  the  Federal  Council,  the 
federated  church,  etc.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1923,  Associate  Professor 
Artman. 

S61.  The  Technique  of  Missionary  Expansion  in  America. — Mj.  Spring, 

1923,  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

CHS73.  The  Expansion  of  the  American  Church. — Mj.  or  M.  either  Term, 
Summer,  1921,  Assistant  Professor  Stock  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

CHS40.  The  American  Church  and  Social  Reform. — M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1921,  Assistant  Professor  Stock  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

CHS50.  The  Religions  and  Social  Development  of  the  Middle  West.— M. 
Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Stock  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

CH38A.  American  Christianity — The  Seventeenth  Century. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1921,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

CH38B.  American   Christianity— The   Eighteenth   Century.— Mj.    Winter, 

1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

CH60.  The  Expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  Frontier  States. — A  seminar. 
Mj.  Winter,  1922,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

Soc.  6.  Modern  Cities. — Associate  Professor  Bedford. 
See  also  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

foreign  service 

GROUP    I.       THEORY    AND    HISTORY    OF    MISSIONS 

70.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Missionary  Expansion. — Problems  which 
confront  the  Christian  church  as  an  aggressive  and  expanding  body  in  a  world 
of  change.  Our  changing  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  religion,  the  function 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  character  of  the  Christian  message,  the  missionary 
aim  and  motive,  the  changing  conditions  in  foreign  lands;  the  more  practical 
problem  of  effecting  a  missionary  organization  adequate  to  the  task  in  hand; 
the  world-wide  mission  and  obligation  of  the  church.  A  prescribed  course. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Baker. 
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71.  Missionary  Research. — An  advanced  course  of  research  in  missionary 
methods  and  in  social  and  racial  interpenetration,  serving  as  a  training  in 
methodology  for  the  further  investigation  of  problems  on  the  foreign  field.  Mj . 
Autumn,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Baker,  in  co-operation  with  missionaries 
and  others. 

72.  The  Technique  of  Missions. — The  particular  agencies  and  methods  of 
the  missionary  enterprise:  the  missionary,  his  relation  to  the  home  church,  the 
mission  board,  his  fellow  missionaries,  and  foreign  governments;  missionary 
methods,  evangelical,  educational,  medical,  industrial,  and  the  relation  of  each 
to  the  total  task;  denominational  and  interdenominational  enterprises;  the 
native  church,  its  organization,  administration,  and  development  through 
approved  methods.     Mj.  Winter,  1923,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

73.  Christianity  and  Other  Agencies  of  World-Civilization. — The  relation  of 
Christian  missions  to  other  agencies  of  world-fellowship  and  international  ex- 
change, such  as  commerce,  science,  literature,  politics,  and  diplomacy,  labor 
movements,  radicalism,  reactionism,  social  reform,  international  philanthropy, 
and  efforts  at  universal  peace.  Necessity  of  common  spiritual  ideals  if  disaster 
to  the  world  is  to  be  avoided.  Mj.  Summer,  1922;  Spring,  1923, 1924,  Assistant 
Professor  Baker. 

CH63.  Missionary  Expansion  during  the  First  Eighteen  Centuries. — Mj. 
Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Walker. 

CH64.  History  of  Missions  from  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — A 
prescribed  course.     Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Walker. 

Soc.  10.  Races  and  Missions. — Professor  Park. 

Oriental  Lang.  58.  General  Introduction  to  Phonetics. — Assistant  Profes- 
sor Sprengling. 


In  each  of  these  courses  the  method  will  be  essentially  the  same.  Through 
a  historical  study  of  the  political,  social,  cultural,  moral  and  religious  life  of  each 
of  the  representative  countries  an  effort  will  be  made  to  enter  into  an  appreciation 
of  the  needs,  virtues,  and  aspirations  characterizing  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  each  one,  with  a  view  to  determining  what  should  be  the  most  effective 
and  acceptable  Christian  approach  to  the  situation  as  it  exists. 

81.  Christianity  in  Japan  and  Korea. — A  general  survey.  Mj.  Spring,  1922, 
Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

82.  Christianity  in  China. — A  general  survey.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Assistant 
Professor  Baker. 

83.  Christianity  in  India. — A  general  survey.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant 
Professor  Baker. 

85.  Latin  America. — A  general  survey.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Baker. 

87.  Christianity  and  Political  Movements  in  the  East. — A  study  of  recent 
political  movements  and  nationalist  aspirations,  with  special  reference  to  India, 
China,  Japan  and  Korea,  and  the  Philippines.  The  religious  and  moral  signifi- 
cance of  these.  The  attitude  of  the  Christian  missionary.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
1924,  Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

GROUP    III.        NON-CHRISTIAN    RELIGIONS    AND    CULTURES 

CR1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion. — Assistant  Professor  Hatdon. 
CR2.  History  of  Religions,  I.    Indo-European  Religions. — Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haydon. 
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CR3.  History  of  Religions,  II.  Religions  of  the  Far  East. — Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haydon. 

CR7.  Outline  History  of  Religions. — Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

CR8.  Religious  Origins. — Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

CR20.  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Great  Religions. — Assistant  Professor 
Haydon. 

CR21.  The  Meaning  of  Salvation  in  the  Great  Religions. — Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haydon. 

CR22.  Ethics  of  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems. — Assistant  Professor 
Haydon. 

Soc.  3.  Social  Origins. — Professor  Faris. 

Soc.  33.  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man. — Professor  Faris. 

Soc.  46.  Conflict  and  Fusion  of  Cultures. — Professor  Faris. 

Soc.  80.  General  Anthropology. — Associate  Professor  Starr. 

Soc.  101.  Japan. — Associate  Professor  Starr. 

Orient.  Lang.  48.  Mohammedan  Religion. — Associate  Professor  Spreng- 
ling. 

Comp.  Phil.  14.  The  Religions  of  India. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Comp.  Phil.  16.  History  of  India. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Comp.  Phil.  10-11.  Sanskrit. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Comp.  Phil.  12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Comp.  Phil.  13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — Associate  Professor 
Clark. 

Comp.  Phil.  14.  The  Religions  of  India. — Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  2:30, 
Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Also,  for  those  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  India,  the  following: 

Comp.  Phil.  10,  11,  12.  Sanskrit. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Clark. 

For  courses  of  special  interest  to  those  expecting  to  enter  educational  work 
abroad,  students  should  consult  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Colleges  and 
Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Students  preparing  for  Medical  Missions  register  first  with  the  Dean  of 
Medical  Students. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

(IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  LITERATURE) 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 
of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 

Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 


Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Comparative 
Theology;   Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Graham  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Economics  (Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary). 

Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Economy  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration. 

Joseph  Manson  Artman,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Education 
and  Director  of  Vocational  Training. 

Ernest  T.  Krueger,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Instructor  of  Social  Economics  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary). 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  means  for  the  systematic  study 
of  contemporary  institutions  with  which  educated  leaders  of  society  must  deal 
in  daily  life,  and  of  those  human  relations  which  determine  duty  and  shape 
character.  The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  an  accessible  laboratory 
for  observation,  the  value  of  which  is  beyond  estimate. 

Sociology  may  be  elected  as  either  a  principal  or  a  secondary  subject  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  For  particulars  see  the  statements  of  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology  in  this  volume  or  the  Circular  of  the  Social  Science 
Group. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   DEGREES 

a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School 
respecting  degrees. 

6)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  the  candidate's  work  in  Sociology 
is  elective,  with  the  exception  of  53  and  54  prescribed,  and  the  electives  may 
be  chosen  from  such  courses  as  are  listed  as  Divinity  on  the  Quarterly  Time  Sched- 
ules.    Other  courses  can  be  accepted  only  by  previous  consent  of  the  Department. 

c)  The  conditions  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  are  identical  with  those  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Literature  (see  Circular  of  the  Social  Science  Group). 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses : 
I.  Elements  of  Biology 
II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 

III.  Political  Economy  0  and  1 

IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 
V.  Political  Science  1 

VI.  Psychology  1 

VII.  Sociology  1 

VIII.  Sociology  3 

IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 

X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 
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The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by 
candidates  for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate 

work) 
II.  Sociology  5 

III.  Sociology  15 

IV.  Sociology  16A  or  16B 

V.  Political  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law 

In  addition  to  these  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's 
degree : 

VI.  Sociology  30  and  37 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

d)  For  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Sociology  as  secondary  subject,  not  less 
than  nine  (9)  majors  will  be  accepted.  Division  between  philosophy  and  insti- 
tutions as  under  e). 

e)  For  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Sociology  as  principal  subject,  not  less  than 
eighteen  (18)  majors  will  be  accepted.  Division  between  social  philosophy  and 
institutions  about  equal  in  amount.  In  case  the  chief  work  of  a  candidate  is 
philosophical,  at  least  one  piece  of  original  concrete  investigation  will  be  required 
before  examination  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  case  the  chief  work  of  a  candidate 
is  investigation  of  concrete  relations,  a  prerequisite  will  be  at  least  one  piece  of 
independent  philosophical  work. 

The  Seminar  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  have  already  had  some 
work  in  Sociology,  and  who  have  in  mind  some  particular  concrete  subject  for 
independent  investigation  by  means  of  documents,  observation,  and  interviews. 
Admission  to  seminars  is  only  by  permission  of  instructor. 

All  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  are  open  to 
divinity  students  for  election  and  the  announcements  of  that  Department  should 
be  consulted  for  particulars. 

The  conditions  and  relations  are  such  as  to  make  an  early  interview  with 
the  instructor  of  the  Department  very  important. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

A.       IN    THE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL 

53.  The  Church  and  Society.— Mj.  Autumn,  1922. 

B.       IN    THE    CHICAGO    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

S53.  The  Church  and  Society.— Mj.  Winter,  1923. 

THE    FOLLOWING    COURSES   ARE   TREATED    IN   REGISTRATION   AS 
DIVINITY    SCHOOL    COURSES 

S5.  The  Family  and  the  Community. — With  field  observations  and  confer- 
ences.    Mj.  Professor  Taylor  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 
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7.  Social  Pathology. — Pathological  conditions  and  processes  in  modern 
society.  The  social  factors  involved  in  malnutrition,  physical  defectiveness, 
feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  undirected  play  and  commercial  recreation,  alco- 
holism, prostitution,  poverty,  vagrancy,  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency.  Inspec- 
tion trips,  survey  assignments,  and  attendance  at  clinics.  Prerequisite:  18 
majors,  including  Sociology  1.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Burgess. 

10.  Races  and  Missions. — Mj.  Professor  Park. 

11.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic  institutions  in  lower  and 
higher  civilizations;  social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial,  educational, 
and  religious  problems  of  the  family.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Burgess. 

15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  general  view 
of  human  experience  represented  by  modern  sociology.  Designed  to  give 
students  a  working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological 
analysis  and  interpretation.     Mj.  Professor  Small. 

23.  The  Rural  Church.— M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor 
Hoben  (Carleton  College). 

36.  The  Social  Survey. — Current  methods  of  social  investigation,  diagnosis 
of  social  problems,  and  formulation  of  community  programs;  application  and 
limitations  of  the  survey  method;  its  relation  to  statistical  and  case  studies; 
devices  employed  in  the  presentation  and  publication  of  social  facts  and  survey 
findings;  the  role  of  the  expert  and  "survey  committee";  the  function  of  pub- 
licity as  a  means  of  social  reform  and  social  control.     Mj.  Professor  Park. 

S50.  Co-operation  for  Local  Progress. — Co-operation  between  voluntary 
and  official  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  local  conditions,  as  related  to  religious 
faith  and  forces.  Hours  for  conference  and  observation  on  the  field  to  be  arranged 
with  students.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Professor  Taylor  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary) . 

61.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  criminal 
anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive 
methods.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Burgess. 

53.  The  Church  and  Society  .—The  ideals  and  principles  of  church  conduct 
implicit  in  the  life  of  the  religious  community  and  in  its  relations  to  mankind. 
The  duty  of  the  church  in  relation  to  social  welfare.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Mathews. 

S53.  The  Church  and  Society. — Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.     Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Mr.  Krueger  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

555.  The  Function  of  the  Church  in  Industry. — Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

556.  Social  Facts,  Forces  and  Principles  in  Scripture. — M.  Professor 
Taylor  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

57.  Rural  Sociology. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country;  organ- 
ization for  improvement.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Bedford. 

557.  The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction. — M.  Professor  Taylor 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

For  other  courses  in  Sociology,  see  the  program  of  the  department. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

(IN  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL) 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Fredric  Mason  Blanchard,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  systematic  training  in  oral  dis- 
course for  advanced  students  looking  toward  some  professional  career. 

Although  under  the  administration  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  work  is 
arranged  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students  in  law,  business,  or  other  professional 
activities. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED    COURSE 
(For  particulars  as  to  this  course  see  the  full  list  below) 

21.  Voice  and  Action. — Summer,  Autumn,  Spring. 


21.  Voice  and  Action. — Training  of  mind,  voice,  and  body  for  public  speak- 
ing. The  correction  of  mannerisms,  individual  or  professional.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  clear,  direct,  and  forceful  style  of  speech.  Frequent  delivery  of  short, 
original  addresses  on  subjects  of  general  interest.  Prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  D.B.  The  students  meet  as  a  class  two  hours  a  week  during 
three  quarters,  and  also  receive  private  instruction  by  appointment.  Three 
units'  practical  work.  Non-credit  course.  Tu.,  Th.,  2:30,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor BL  AN  CHARD. 

22.  Speaking  and  Reading. — The  development  of  personal  power  through 
the  sympathetic  oral  interpretation  of  masterpieces  of  literature.  In  the  Autumn 
there  is  reading  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible;  in  the  Spring,  masterpieces  of 
oratorical  and  sermonic  literature.  Also  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  short 
sermons,  and  addresses  on  current  topics .  Students  meet  as  a  class  two  hours  a 
week  during  three  quarters,  and  also  receive  private  instruction  by  appointment. 
Prerequisite:  course  21.  Credit  of  one  major  will  be  given  to  students  suc- 
cessfully completing  three  quarters'  work  in  this  course.  Mj.  for  three  quarters, 
Tu.,  Th.,  3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Blan chard. 

23.  Vocational  Speaking  I. — Principles  of  oral  exposition,  narration,  and 
description,  and  their  application  to  the  discourse  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the 
platform,  and  the  business  world.  The  essentials  of  argumentation.  Presenta- 
tion of  pros  and  cons  of  new,  unsettled,  or  recurring  questions  in  theology,  law, 
business,  or  social  life.  The  psychology  of  persuasion.  Speaking  in  which  the 
preacher  will  inspire,  the  lawyer  plead,  the  business  man  sell,  and  the  lecturer 
stimulate  and  reform.  Corrective  criticism  on  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
material,  as  well  as  on  voice,  action,  and  personality.  Prerequisite:  18  majors 
college.    Mj.  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Blan  chard. 

26.  Vocal  Expression  for  the  Minister. — Voice,  action,  and  platform  deport- 
ment. The  delivery  of  sermons,  miscellaneous  addresses,  and  the  reading  of 
the  Bible.  Each  student  speaks  as  often  as  the  size  of  the  class  permits.  Some 
of  the  speaking  is  from  manuscript,  some  from  notes,  some  extempore.  In  the 
use  of  the  extempore  method,  careful  preparation  of  material  is  required,  and 
plans  of  addresses  are  made  in  advance,  but  the  choice  of  language  is  left  for  the 
moment  of  speaking.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  1922,  1:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Blanchard. 

27.  General  Oratory. — For  students  in  all  kinds  of  professional  work. 
Voice,  action,  and  platform  decorum.  The  psychology  of  audiences.  The 
preparation  and  delivery  of  general  addresses,  after-dinner  speeches,  political 
talks,  platform  lectures,  nominations,  introductions,  dedications,  debates, 
commemorations,  and  such  other  forms  of  address  as  may  be  required  of  the 
public  man  or  private  citizen.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  1922,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Blanchard. 
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MUSIC 
OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Robert  Waterman  Stevens,  A.B.,  Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choirs. 

1.  Introduction  to  Church  Music. — Rudiments  of  singing  and  study  of 
rhythm  and  melody.     Tu.,  Th.,  11:00,  Mr.  Stevens. 

2.  Ear-Training  and  Sight-Reading. — (a)  Emphasis  on  understanding  of  the 
music;  (b)  analysis  of  compositions;  (c)  order  of  service,  hymns,  anthems,  chants, 
and  responses.     Wed.,  Fri.,  11:00,  Mr.  Stevens. 

3.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music. — Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th.,  Mr.  Stevens. 

4.  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. — Mon.  Tu.,  Wed.,  Th.,  Mr.  Stevens. 

These  musical  courses  are  open  to  all  University  students. 

Music  1  and  2  are  prescribed  for  first-year  men  during  two  quarters.  Both 
courses  are  given  each  quarter,  two  periods  a  week,  or  according  to  most  con- 
venient appointment  for  the  class. 

The  first  two  courses  are  intended  for  those  having  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  music,  and  deal  with  the  simplest  questions.  Time-beating  and  conducting, 
however,  enter  this  work  under  the  head  of  "Rhythm."  The  study  of  "Melody" 
is  followed  through  the  singing  of  simple  scales,  hymns,  and  folk-tunes.  Some 
attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  use  of  the  voice.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
development  of  our  scale,  upon  the  old  church  modes,  and  intervals,  with  num- 
bers, letters,  names,  and  syllabic  use  of  the  same.  A  study  in  notation,  keyboard 
application,  and  ear-training  is  conducted,  depending  upon  the  greatest  need  of 
the  class. 

The  third  course  is  for  those  who  have  had  at  least  one  term  of  music,  or 
the  first  two  courses.  Besides  attention  to  technical  improvement,  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  appreciation  of  music.  Certain  master  works  are  briefly  noted  and 
any  member  of  the  class  who  has  a  fair  average  voice  and  some  reading  ability  is 
welcome  to  join  the  choral  society  of  the  University  Choirs. 

The  fourth  course  is  the  direct  study  of  harmony  requiring  outside  prepara- 
tion with  daily  class  work.     Music  1  and  2  are  prerequisite. 

As  the  University  conducts  no  regular  school  of  music,  those  desiring  to 
secure  special  instruction  may  arrange  work  by  conferring  with  the  Director. 
School  advantages  or  private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  harmony, 
and  all  branches  of  music  are  available  to  students  at  moderate  rates.  Men 
who  receive  appointment  to  the  University  Choir  have  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a 
quarter  applied  on  their  tuition  for  the  Chapel  and  Sunday  service  with  rehearsal. 
Women's  Choir  service  is  voluntary,  except  for  the  Tuesday  morning  Junior 
Choir,  which  pays  two  dollars  a  quarter,  including  rehearsal.  Application  for  this 
service  should  be  made  in  person  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 

For  general  conditions  of  admission  see  pages  33-34.  The  English  Theo- 
logical Seminary  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  not  secured 
the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education.  Pastors  who  are  neither  college  nor 
divinity-school  graduates,  approved  candidates  for  the  ministry  whose  scholastic 
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training  is  deficient,  and  other  men  and  women  who,  with  the  commendation  of 
their  churches,  purpose  to  devote  their  lives  to  religious  work,  are  admitted  to  the 
English  Theological  Seminary.  For  students  of  this  description  the  season  of 
residence  is  the  Summer  Quarter  only.  The  Seminary  provides  non-residence 
correspondence  courses  for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  (Special 
circulars  explaining  the  correspondence-study  work  will  be  sent  on  application.) 
The  Summer  Quarter  has  been  set  apart  for  resident  instruction  in  order  to 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  those  who  can  be  absent  from  their  homes  only 
at  this  season;  and  it  is  believed  that  many  churches  will  gladly  release  their 
pastors  in  the  summer,  when  the  pastoral  work  is  less  exacting  than  usual. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Resident  Courses:    Summer  Quarter 
The  following  courses,  given  here  by  title  only,  are  open  to  English  students : 

OLD    TESTAMENT   LITERATURE    AND   INTERPRETATION 

21.  History  and  Prophecy. 

30.  The  History  of  Hebrew  Ethics. 

122.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. 

NEW   TESTAMENT   AND    EARLY    CHRISTIAN    LITERATURE 

2.  Literature  of  New  Testament. 
S13.  The  Life  and  Message  of  Paul. 

BIBLICAL   LITERATURE    IN    ENGLISH 

103.  Authors  of  the  Bible. 

105.  Religious  Literature  in  the  Church  School. 

112.  The  Religion  of  Jesus. 

126.  The  Modernization  of  Christianity. 

SYSTEMATIC    THEOLOGY 

2A.  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. 

2B.  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  Salvation. 

4A.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrines. 

4B.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrines,  Modern  Period. 

9.  Apologetics. 

G37.  The  Christian  Hope. 

G39.  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  Modern  Life. 

CHURCH   HISTORY 

2.  The  Ancient  Church. 

4.  The  Development  of  Modern  Christianity. 

10.  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
16.  Pre-Reformation  Movements. 

S40.  The  American  Church  and  Social  Reform. 

S51.  Religious  and  Social  Development  of  the  Middle  West. 
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PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

3.  Sermon  Practice. 

19.  The  Social  Message  of  the  Pulpit. 

23.  The  Rural  Church. 

30.  Principles  of  Religious  Education. 

31.  Materials  of  Religious  Education. 

S33A.  The  Organization  of  the  Church  School. 
S42.  The  Missionary  Education  of  the  Church. 

60.  Psychology  of  Religious  Development. 

61.  Adolescence  and  the  Religious  Life. 

MISSIONS 

73.  Christianity  and  Other  Agencies  of  World-Civilization. 
81A.  Japan. 
82.  China. 

SOCIOLOGY 

57.  Rural  Sociology. 

COMPARATIVE    RELIGION 

7.  Outline  History  of  Religion. 

PUBLIC   SPEAKING 

26.  Vocal  Expression  for  the  Minister. 

27.  General  Oratory. 


1.  Ear-Training  and  Sight-Reading. 

2.  Church  Music  and  Singing. 

DISCIPLES'    DIVINITY   HOUSE 

9.  History  and  Principles  of  Christian  Union. 

10.  History  of  the  Disciples. 

RYDER    (UNIVERSALIST)    DIVINITY   HOUSE 

1.  History  of  Doctrine  among  the  Universalists. 

EXTENSION  WORK 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  never  confined  its  teaching  function  to  its 
own  campus  or  its  own  calendar  year.  From  its  opening  day  there  has  been 
present  on  the  campus  an  organization,  The  American  Institute  op  Sacred 
Literature,  of  which  President  William  Rainey  Harper  was  the  founder. 
Since  1905  this  Institute  has  been  an  organic  part  of  the  University,  its  purpose 
being  to  offer  non-residence  courses  in  the  Bible  and  religious  subjects  of  various 
types  suitable  to  both  professional  and  lay  students  in  their  own  home  centers. 
Through  it  opportunities  for  study  have  been  carried  annually  to  several  thou- 
sand persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  courses  offered  fall  into  separate  groups,  those  giving  University  credit 
and  those  without  University  credit,  as  follows: 

I.      OUTLINE  BIBLE   COURSES  FOR  POPULAR  STUDY   (WITHOUT  UNIVERSITY   CREDIT) 

The  Origin  and  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  Books,  by  Ernest  D. 
Burton  and  Fred  Merrifield. 

The  Old  Testament  Books,  Their  Origin  and  Religious  Values  for  Today, 
by  Georgia  Louise  Chamberlin. 

The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Our  Modern  Life,  by  Shailer  Mathews. 

The  Book  of  Revelation,  by  Shirley  J.  Case. 

The  Realities  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Gerald  B.  Smith  and  Theodore 
G.  Soares. 

The  Work  of  the  Old  Testament  Sages,  by  William  R.  Harper. 

The  Message  of  the  Prophets  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  Herbert  L. 
Willett. 

The  Work  of  the  Old  Testament  Priests,  by  William  R.  Harper. 

The  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  M.  P.  Smith. 

The  Universal  Element  in  the  Psalter,  by  J.  M.  P.  Smith  and  Georgia 
Louise  Chamberlain. 

The  Gospel  of  John,  by  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  How  He  Thought,  Lived,  Worked,  and  What  He 
Achieved,  by  Ernest  D.  Burton. 

Paul,  a  Pioneer  in  Christian  Living  and  Christian  Service. 

Each  of  these  courses  is  presented  in  a  single  pamphlet,  furnished  at  50  cents. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  certificate  for  those  who  send  in  certain  reports,  and  for 
a  correspondence  feature  on  payment  of  $5.00  additional. 

ii.     minister's  reading  courses  (without  university  credit) 

The  Origin  of  the  Gospels,  by  Ernest  W.  Parsons.     13  vols. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion,  by  Edward  S.  Ames.     15  vols. 

The  Apostolic  Age  in  the  Light  of  Today,  by  George  H.  Gilbert.     11  vols. 

Jesus  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Scholarship,  by  Shirley  J.  Case.     11  vols. 

The  Efficient  Church,  by  Shailer  Mathews.     21  vols. 

The  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  E.  D.  Burton 
and  A.  K.  Parker.     21  vols. 

The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews  and  Modern  Scholarship,  by  John  M.  P. 
Smith.     12  vols. 

The  Educational  Task  of  the  Church,  by  Theodore  G.  Soares.     21  vols. 

Significant  Tendencies  in  Modern  Theological  Thought,  by  Gerald  B. 
Smith.     12  vols. 

The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus,  by  Clyde  W.  Votaw.     12  vols. 
The  Preaching  Task  of  the  Modern  Minister,  by  Theodore  G.  Soares. 
20  vols. 

The  Community  and  the  Church,  by  Allan  Hoben.     10  vols. 

All  books  recommended  in  these  courses  are  by  the  ablest  authors  and  from 
publishers  of  both  America  and  Europe.  They  are  in  each  case  fully  discussed 
in  a  syllabus  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  pages,  which  is  furnished  for  a  fee  of  50  cents. 
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Traveling  libraries  containing  all  the  books  of  a  course  are  circulated  by  the 
Institute  in  regions  where  theological  libraries  are  not  accessible,  or  where  a 
minister  prefers  to  have  the  whole  group  of  books  in  his  possession  at  one  time. 
The  fee  for  a  library  is  $3.50,  carriage  prepaid  one  way  to  any  point  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     The  loan  term  is  four  months. 

III.       CORRESPONDENCE    COURSES    (WITH   UNIVERSITY    CREDIT) 

Many  of  the  courses  in  the  regular  classrooms  of  the  Divinity  School  are 
paralleled  by  similar  courses  by  correspondence  under  the  same  instructors. 
Other  courses  are  offered  by  equally  good  instructors  whose  only  service  to  the 
University  is  in  this  field.  Full  information  concerning  them  can  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  Correspondence  Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  or 
The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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ALLIED  ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  RYDER  (UNIVERSALIST)  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Lewis  Beals  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  and  Lecturer  on  Denominational 

History  and  Doctrine. 
L.  Ward  Brigham,  M.D.,  D.D.,  Lecturer  on  Liturgies. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  History  of  Doctrine  among  the  Universalists. — Mj.  Winter  and  Spring, 
Summer,  1922-23,  Dean  Fisher. 

2.  History  of  Universalist  Organization. — Associations;  conventions; 
parishes;  churches;  schools;  publishing  interests;  missions,  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  1923,  Dean  Fisher. 

3.  Worship  and  Liturgy  in  the  Liberal  Christian  Churches. — The  Christian 
pastor  at  communion  service,  weddings,  funerals,  etc.  Time  to  be  arranged. 
Dr.  Brigham. 

4.  The  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
1922-23,  Dean  Fisher. 


THE  DISCIPLES'  DIVINITY  HOUSE 

Winfred  Ernest  Garrison,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Church  History. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 


Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

William  Darn  all  MacClintock,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Dl.  History  of  the  Disciples. — The  historic  background  of  the  movement 
of  the  Disciples.  Religious  conditions  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  beginning  of  the  movement  of 
the  Campbells.  Early  relation  and  separation  of  Baptists  and  Disciples.  Union 
of  Campbell  and  Stone  movements.  Doctrinal  development.  Numerical 
expansion.  Journalistic,  missionary,  and  educational  enterprises.  Present  prob- 
lems and  outlook.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Associate  Professor 
Garrison. 
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D2.  Development  of  Thought  among  the  Disciples. — The  social,  religious, 
and  philosophical  origins  of  the  Disciples'  movement.  Progress  of  thought  as 
indicated  by  the  outcome  of  controversies  among  them.  The  present-day  prob- 
lems and  literature  of  readjustment.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Associate  Professor 
Garrison. 

D3.  History  and  Principles  of  Christian  Union. — A  historical  study  of  the 
ideals  and  forms  of  unity  in  the  church  from  New  Testament  times  to  the 
Reformation.  Union  movements  and  plans  in  all  sections  of  the  church  since 
the  Reformation.  Present  status  of  the  problem  and  present-day  co-operative 
and  federative  activities  of  the  churches.  Fundamental  principles  of  union. 
First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Garrison. 

D4.  The  Variations  of  Protestantism. — A  study  of  religious  history  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  with  reference  to  the  origin,  significance, 
and  development  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Protestantism,  with  a  view  to  an 
understanding  of  the  principles,  resources,  and  attitudes  of  the  Protestant  bodies 
at  the  present  time.     Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Garrison. 

D5.  Doctrinal  Readjustment. — The  chief  doctrinal  positions  of  the  leading 
Protestant  bodies  in  America,  and  the  ways  in  which  these  are  affected  by  the 
progress  of  theological  science.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

D6.  Progress  of  Religious  Liberty. — The  relations  between  church  and  state 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  Church  and  Empire  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Medieval  dis- 
senters and  pre-reformation  reformers.  The  effect  of  the  Renaissance  upon  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  The  rise  of  nationalities  and  national  churches.  The 
inquisition.  Attitude  of  the  Reformers  toward  state  control  of  religion.  Rise 
and  progress  of  non-conformity  in  England.  Democracy  in  church  and  state. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Garrison. 

D7.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Church. — The  rise  of  the  modern  spirit  and 
the  passing  of  medievalism  as  shown  in  the  end  of  the  Crusades,  the  failure  of 
papal  absolutism,  and  the  breakdown  of  scholasticism.  The  new  spirit  in  art; 
humanism;  the  awakening  in  science  and  philosophy;  moral  decadence  of  the 
church  and  movements  for  reform  within  the  church;  the  counter-reformation. 
While  some  account  will  be  made  of  movements  in  England,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
the  major  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Mj.  (Associate 
Professor  Garrison.) 

D8.  The  Service  of  Literature  to  the  Religious  Life. — Mj.  Winter,  Profes- 
sor MacClintock. 

D9.  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. — The  political,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual movements  of  Europe  as  affecting  the  practice  of  religion  and  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  thought.  The  Holy  Alliance  and  the  reactionary  movement; 
German  Romanticism  and  idealism  and  their  influence  on  religious  thinking;  the 
attempted  revolutions  and  their  effect  on  religion;  the  unification  of  Italy; 
the  German  Empire;  the  papacy;  the  ultra-montanism  and  modernism;  the 
new  historical  and  critical  spirit;  the  national  churches;  radical  social  move- 
ments; independent  and  separatist  bodies;  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  the 
Great  War  and  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  religious  condition  of  Europe.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Garrison. 

D10.  Races  and  Missions. — A  study  of  racial  characteristics  and  the 
phenomena  of  contact  between  different  races,  as  related  to  the  problems  of 
modern  missions.     Mj.  Professor  Park. 

D12.  Problems  of  Personality. — This  course  aims  to  apply  to  the  problems 
of  the  teacher,  the  social  welfare  worker,  and  the  minister  the  conception  of  the 
person  as  a  product  of  his  social  environment.  The  course  will  be  based  on  recent 
studies  of  human  personality,  supplemented  by  case  studies  of  personal  problems. 
Mj.  Professor  Park. 

D16.  Religious  Confessions  and  the  Religious  Life. — A  graduate  course 
based  on  a  study  of  religious  attitudes  and  their  relation  to  temperament  and 
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individual  experience  as  modified  and  developed  in  special  situations.  The  read- 
ings will  be  largely  in  the  autobiographies  and  recorded  personal  experiences  of 
religious  confessants  over  as  large  a  variety  of  types  of  religious  life  as  the  litera- 
ture affords.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  an  understanding,  based  on  personality 
studies,  of  the  genesis  and  nature  of  the  religious  attitudes  and  the  typical  forms 
of  their  development.     Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Faris. 

D20.  Religious  Problems  of  Adolescence. — Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Garrison.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

Phil.  35.  The  Psychology  of  Religion. — Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Associate 
Professor  Ames. 

Phil.  36.  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

Phil.  39.  Philosophy  of  Religion.— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1922;  Mj. 
Spring,  1923,  Associate  Professor  Ames. 
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V.     THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

officers,  1921-22 
W.  H.  Jones,  '03,  President. 
T.  G.  Soares,  '97,  First  Vice-President. 
W.  R.  Yard,  '09,  Second  Vice-President. 
LB.  Bill,  Third  Vice-President. 
Ira  M.  Price,  '82,  Biographer. 
G.  C.  Crippen,  '12,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee:  C.  T.  Holman,  '15;  P.  G.  Mode,  '15;  W.  H.  Jones,  '03. 

Delegates  to  Alumni  Council:   E.  J.  Goodspeed,  '97;   O.  D.  Briggs 

THE  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION 

This  Association  gathers  into  one  organization  the  prominent  interests  of  the 
Divinity  students.     Its  objects  as  expressed  in  the  constitution  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School. 

2.  To  represent  their  interests  before  the  Faculty  and  in  the  University  at 
large. 

3.  To  co-operate  with  all  forms  of  Christian  activity  with  which  the  Asso- 
ciation may  come  into  corporate  relation. 

officers,  1921-22 
Edwin  Ewart  Aubrey,  President. 
Bryan  Sewell  Stoffer,  Secretary. 
Raymond  Alexander  Smith,  Treasurer. 

CHAIRMEN   OF    COMMITTEES,    1921-22 

Ross  Wilson,  Missions. 
Edith  Guilford  Pecker,  Social  Life. 
Seth  Warren  Slaughter,  Athletics. 
Star  Floyd  Maine,  Devotional. 
Edward  Arthur  Rockwood,  Publicity. 
James  Blaine  Ostergren,  Curriculum. 

THE  DIVINITY  COUNCIL 

The  Divinity  Council  is  the  representative  body  of  the  Divinity  students 
before  the  Faculty.  It  has  general  charge,  on  the  students'  side,  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Faculty  and  students. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  the  officers  and  the  chairmen  of  the  several  com- 
mittees of  the  Students'  Association  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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MISSION    BAND 

Ralph  Richard  Keithohn,  Chairman. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL   Y.M.C.A.    COMMISSION 

The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  are  enlisted  in  the  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  University.  The  men  who  join  the  Y.M.C.A. 
elect  a  commission  consisting  of  ten  men,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  com- 
missions elected  from  the  other  departments  and  classes  of  the  Universtiy.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  moral,  religious,  and 
social-service  aspects  of  University  life. 

DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

THE   NEAR   EAST   CLUB 

Ira  Maurice  Price,  President. 
Ludlow  S.  Bull,  Secretary. 

THE    NEW   TESTAMENT   CLUB 

Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  Chairman. 
Theodore  A.  Mueller,  Secretary. 

THE    SYSTEMATIC   THEOLOGY    CLUB 

James  Blaine  Ostergren,  President. 
Chu  Seng  Miao,  Vice-President. 
Edith  Guilford  Pecker,  Secretary. 

THE   RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION   CLUB 

Seth  Warren  Slaughter,  President. 
Alva  V.  Wood,  Vice-President. 
Vera  M.  Juiz,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE    MISSIONARY   FURLOUGH    CLUB 

L.  F.  Wood  (Africa),  President. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Hollister  (China),  Vice-President. 

A.  T.  McPherson  (India),  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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VI.     DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


ORIENTAL    LANGUAGES    AND    LITERATURES 

1893  fEui  Asada. 

The  Hebrew  Text  of  Zechariah  I-VIII  Compared  with  the  Different 
Ancient  Versions. 

1894  Theodore  Gerald  Soares,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Religious  Educa- 

tion, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
A  Contribution  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 

1895  George  Ricker  Berry,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament,  Colgate 

University,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
The  Letters  of  the  Rassam  II  Collection. 

Lincoln  Hulley,  President,  John  B.  Stetson  University,  Deland,  Fla. 
The  Decalogue:  A  Growth  in  Form  and  Ideas. 

|Dean  Augustus  Walker. 

The  Semitic  Negative  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Negative  in 
Hebrew. 

1896  Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 

Literature,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality  among  the  Hebrews. 

1897  f James  Henry  Stevenson. 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Contracts,  with  Phoenician  Dockets. 

1898  Philip  Castor  Baird,  Clergyman,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Okla- 

homa City,  Okla. 
The  Method  of  the  Prophets. 

Fulton  Johnson  Coffin,  President  of  College,  Isle  of  Trinidad. 
The  Third  Commandment. 

Hayden   Evan   Jones,    Instructor,    Morgan   Park   Military   Academy, 
Morgan  Park,  111. 
Selected  Assyrian  Letters. 

1899  f William  Nelson  Mebane. 

Assyrian  Letters. 

Joseph  Kahn  Arnold,  President,  The  Record  Press,  525  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Balaam  Utterances  in  Strophe. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Literature,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
History  of  the  Idea  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh. 

1900  Alois  Barta,  Professor  of  Old  Testament,  German  Theological  Seminary, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 
The  Syntax  of  the  Sentence  in  Isaiah  XL-LXVI. 

1901  Clifton  Daggett  Gray,  President,  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 

The  Shamash  Religious  Texts. 

t  Deceased. 
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1901  Frederick  Thomas  Kelly,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hebrew,  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
The  Strophie  Structure  of  Habakkuk. 

1902  Preston  Pishon  Bruce,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mussuan, 

S.D. 
Hymns  and  Prayers  to  Marduk. 

Oscar  Tunstal  Morgan,  Clergyman,  Glendale,  Ore. 
The  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Prophets. 

fEMMANUEL  Schmidt. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  in  the  Light  of  Other  Oriental  Temples. 

1903  Franklin  Pierce  Ramsay,  Minister,  501  W.  113th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Use  of  Blood  in  the  Pentateuch. 

1904  fWiLLiAM  Caldwell. 

The  Doctrine  of  Creation  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1905  Allen  Howard  Godbey,  Clergyman,  Carrsville,  Ky. 

Political,  Religious,  and  Social  Antiquities  of  the  Sargonid  Period. 

John  Rothwell  Slater,  Professor,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 
The  Sources  of  Tyndale's  Version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Olaf  Alfred  Toffteen,  President,  Scandia  Academy,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Geography  of  the  Letters  of  the  Kouyunjik  Collection. 

1907  Charles   Ellsworth   Horne,    Professor,    University   of   Porto   Rico, 

Rio  Piedras,  Porto  Rico. 
Personal  Names  in  the  Sargon  Letters. 
Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 

and  Literatures,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
A  Study  of  the  Temple  Documents  of  the  Cassite  Period. 

Robert  James  George  McKnight,  Professor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Selected  Letters  from  the  Sargon  Period  with  Philological  Notes. 

1908  Rowland  Hector  Mode,  care  of  John  Stark  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Babylonian  Tablets  in  the  Haskell  Museum. 

1909  Rebecca  Corwin,  Professor  of  Bible,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 

Roanoke,  Va. 
The  Verb  and  the  Sentence  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah:   A 
Study  in  Syntax. 
Ivan  Lee  Holt,  Clergyman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Contract  Tablets  in  the  RCT  Collection  in  the  Haskell  Museum. 
George  Alfred  Peckham,  Professor  of  Old  Testament,  Hiram  College, 
Hiram,  Ohio. 
Critical  Commentary  on  Obadiah. 
1912    Caroline  May  Breyfogle,  Dean  of  Women,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Hebrew  Sense  of  Sin  in  the  Pre-Exilic  Period. 
Isaac  George  Matthews,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Literature,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. 
The  Jewish  Apologetic  to  the  Gentile  World. 

Leroy  Waterman,  Professor  of  Semitics,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 
Selected  Assyrian  Letters;  Texts,  Transliterations,  Translations,  with 
Textual  Notes. 

t  Deceased. 
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1913  Harold  Hayden  Nelson. 

The  Battle  of  Megiddo. 

David  Edward  Thomas,   University  Pastor,   University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
The  Psychological  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Prophecy. 

1914  Carl  Gaenssle,  Professor  of  .Classics,  Concordia  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Hebrew  Particle  ntptf  . 

1915  Thomas  George  Allen,  Secretary  of  Haskell  Museum,  Secretary  of  the 

Oriental  Institute,   and   Instructor   in  Egyptology,   University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Horus  in  the  Pyramid  Texts. 

Theophile  James  Meek,  Professor  of  Old  Testament,  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Some  Legal  and  Business  Documents  from  the  Time  of  the  First 
Dynasty  of  Babylon. 

Martin  Sprengling,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Syriac  Prosody  and  Antonius  Rhetor  the  Tagritensian. 

1916  John  Albert  Maynard,  Clergyman,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Studies  in  Religious  Texts  from  Assur. 

1917  Felix  Alexander  Levy,  707  Melrose  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Royal  Obelisks  of  Egypt. 

1919  Harry  Linfield,  Fellow,  Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Relation  of  Jewish  to  Babylonian  Law. 

1920  August  Henry  "Pruessner,  Clergyman,  Java. 

Date-Culture  in  Ancient  Babylonia. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION 

1896    Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Use  of  the  Infinitive  in  Biblical  Greek. 

1898    Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Newberry  Gospels. 

1900  Henry  Martyn  Herrick,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 

Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers. 

Gerald  Dirk  Heuver,  Pastor,  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Rockford,  111. 
The  Teachings  of  Jesus  Concerning  Wealth. 

1901  Allan   Hoben,   Professor   of  Sociology,   Carleton   College,   Northfield, 

Minn. 
The  Virgin  Birth. 

1903     Alphonzo  Augustus  Hobson,  Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church,  Waltham, 
Mass. 
The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

Irving  Francis  Wood,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Comparative 
Religion,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical  Literature. 
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1904  John  William  Bailey,  President,  Colorado  Woman's  College,  Denver, 

Colo. 
Does  Hellenism  Contribute  Constituent  Elements  to  Paul's  Chris- 
tology  ? 

Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Interpretation,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 
Some  Elements  of  Forcefulness  in  the  Comparisons  of  Jesus. 

1905  Hamilton  Ford  Allen,  Professor,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 

Washington,  Pa. 
The  Use  of  the  Infinitive  in  Polybius  Compared  with  the  Use  of  the 
Infinitive  in  Biblical  Greek. 

1906  William  Duncan  Ferguson,  Professor,  Pikeville  College,  Pikeville,  Ky. 

The  Legal  and  Governmental  Terms  Common  to  the  Macedonian 
Greek  Inscriptions  and  the  New  Testament  (with  a  complete  index 
of  the  Macedonian  inscriptions). 

Frederick  Owen  Norton,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Drake 
University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
A  Lexicographical  and  Historical  Study  of  AIA0HKH. 

Henry   Burton   Sharman,    Author   and   Lecturer,   Toronto,    Ontario, 
Canada. 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  Future  According  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Effie  Freeman  Thompson,  Professor,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

METANOEft  and  METAMEAEI  in  Greek  Literature  until  100  a.d., 
Including  a  Discussion  of  Their  Cognates  and  of  Their  Hebrew 
Equivalents. 

1907  Frank  Grant  Lewis,  Librarian,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester, 

Pa. 
Irenaeus'  Testimony  to  the  Fourth  Gospel;  Its  Extent,  Meaning,  and 
Value. 

Henry  Barton  Robison,  Professor,  Culver-Stockton  College,  Canton, 
Mo. 

The  Syntax  of  the  Participle  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
Calvin  Klopp  Staudt. 

The  Idea  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period. 

1908  Charles  Bray  Williams,  President,  Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Participle  in  the  Book  of  Acts. 

1909  John  Cowper  Granbery,  Professor,  Southwestern  University,  George- 

town, Tex. 
Outline  of  New  Testament  Christology. 

1910  Harris   Lachlan   MacNeill,    Professor,    Brandon   College,    Brandon, 

Manitoba,  Canada. 
The  Christology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Including  Its  Relation 
to  the  Developing  Christology  of  the  Primitive  Church). 

1911  Alonzo   Rosecrans   Stark,   Clergyman,   First   Baptist  Church,   Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 
The  Christology  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

1912  Ernest  William  Parsons,  Professor,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
A  Historical  Examination  of  Some  Non-Markan  Elements  in  Luke. 
Dean  Rockwell  Wickes,  Professor,  American  Board  Mission,  Tunghsien, 

China. 
The  Sources  of  Luke's  Perean  Section. 
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1913  Henry  Beach  Carre,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  and  English  Exegesis, 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Paul's  Doctrine  of  Redemption. 

1914  Chester  Charlton   McCown,   Professor  of  New  Testament,   Pacific 

School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Testamentum  Salomonis. 

1915  Willard    Haskell    Robinson,    Jr.,    President,    Whitworth    College, 

Spokane,  Wash. 
The  Problem  of  the  Parables  of  Jesus. 

Alonzo  Willard  Fortune,  Professor,  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky. 
The  Conception  of  Authority  in  the  Pauline  Writings. 

1916  Arthur  Wakefield  Slaten,  Professor,  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Qualitative  Use  of  Nouns  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Their 
Translation  in  the  Revised  Version. 
Elmer  Harry  Zaugq,  Professor,  North  Japan  College,  Sendai,  Japan. 
The  Genetic  Study  of  the  Spirit-Phenomena  in  the  New  Testament. 

1917  Thomas  Wearing,  Principal,  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
The  World-View  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

1918  Alfred  Morris  Perry,  Clergyman,  Granby,  Conn. 

The  Sources  of  Luke's  Passion-Narrative. 
Charles  James  Ritchey,  Professor,  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Quests  for  Salvation  in  New  Testament  Times. 
LeRoy  Hahn  Stafford,  Wheaton,  111. 

The  Function  of  Divine  Manifestations  in  New  Testament  Times. 

1919  Jan  Hendrik  Jacobus  Greyvenstein,  Minister,  Rhodes,  South  Africa. 

The  Original  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles" :  Its  Text  and  Origin. 
George  Arthur  Martell,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 
Gnosticism  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

1920  Elbert  Russell,  Director,  Woolman  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Paronomasia  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the  New  Testament. 

1921  Joseph  Nicholas  Reagan,  1039  West  32d  St.,  Oklahama  City,  Okla. 

Kypvyna  W-Tpov,  the  Oldest  Christian  Apology. 

SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

1896  fELiPHALET  Allison  Read. 

The  Christian  Idea  of  God  in  Its  Relation  to  Theology. 

1899  Carl  Delos  Case,  Clergyman,  First  Baptist  Church,  Oak  Park,  111. 

The  Incarnation  and  Modern  Thought. 

1900  George  Cross,  Professor,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 
The  Theology  of  Schleiermacher. 
fJuLLiEN  Avery  Herrick. 

The  Development  and  Significance  of  the  Leben  Jesu  Literature. 
Loran  David  Osborn,  Chancellor,  Des  Moines  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 
The  Recovery  and  Restatement  of  the  Gospel. 
Arthur  Maxson  Smith,  Associate  Professor,  Colgate  University,  Hamil- 
ton, N.Y. 
The  Contribution  of  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Modern  Individualism. 
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1900  jHiRAM  Van  Kirk,  Darien,  Conn. 

Sources  of  the  Theology  of  Alexander  Campbell. 

1903  Wilfred  Currier  Keirstead,  Professor,  University  of  New  Brunswick, 

Fredericton,  N.B. 

The  Theory  of  Knowledge  of  Albrecht  Ritschl. 
William  Ross  Schoemaker,   Clergyman,   City  Park  Baptist  Church, 
Denver,  Colo. 

The  Use  of  ITH  in  the  Old  Testament  and  of  irvtv^ia  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

1904  Arthur  Erastus  Holt,  Social  Service  Secretary  of  the  Congregational 

Church,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Function  and  Method  of  Christian  Ethics. 
1909    Douglas   Clyde   Macintosh,   Professor,   Yale   Divinity  School,    New 
Haven,  Conn. 
The  Reaction  against  Metaphysics  in  Theology. 
1912     Henry    Burke    Robins,    Professor,    Rochester    Theological    Seminary, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
The  Basis  of  Assurance  in  Protestant  Theology. 
Charles  Manford  Sharpe,  Director,  Detroit  School  of  Religion,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
The  Function  of  the  Scriptures  in  Current  American  Theology. 

1914  Ukichi  Kawaguchi,  Japan  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

The  Bearing  of  the  Evolutionary  Theory  on  the  Conception  of  God. 

1915  Allan  Worthington  Cooke,  Clergyman,  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston, 

Mass. 
The  Social  Psychology  of  the  Sacraments. 
Arthur  Clinton  Watson,  Professor,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
The  Logic  of  Religious  Reconstruction. 

1917  Riichiro  Hoashi,  Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Problem  of  Omnipotence  in  Current  Theology. 

1918  Albert  Eustace  Haydon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion, 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Conception  of  God  in  the  Pragmatic  Philosophy. 
William  Charles  Macdougall,  Associate  Principal,  Disciples  Mission 
Bible  College,  Jubbulpore,  India. 
The  "Way  of  Salvation"  in  the  Ramayana  of  Tulsi  Dass. 
Angus  Stewart  Woodburne,  Madras  Christian  College,  Madras,  India. 
The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Science:  A  Biological  Approach. 

1920  Ralph  Kendall  Schwab,  Minister,  First  Congregational  Church,  Rock 

Falls,  111. 
The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection  in  the  Evangelical 
Association. 

1921  Archibald  Gillies  Baker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Missions,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The   Church  and   the  Struggle  for   Democracy  in   Alto-Peru   and 
Bolivia. 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

1897     Winfred  Ernest  Garrison,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Dean  of  the  Disciples'   Divinity  House,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Sources  of  Alexander  Campbell's  Theology. 
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1899  Warren  Palmer  Behan,  Professor  of  Bible,  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa, 

Kan. 
Social  Work  of  the  Church  of  Plymouth  Colony,  1620-1691. 

1900  Wallace  St.  John,  Baptist  College,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

The  Contest  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  in  England. 
1902     Errett  Gates,  Clergyman,  5616  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Early  Relation  and  Separation  of  Baptists  and  Disciples. 

1905  William  Henry  Allison,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Baptist  Theo- 

logical Seminary,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
Baptist  Councils  in  America. 

1906  Rolvix  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Rural  Church  Commission,  American 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  New  York,  N.Y. 
The  Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zion. 

1913  Chester  William  New,   Professor  of  History,   McMaster  University, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
A  History  of  the  Alien  Priories  in  England  to  the  Confiscation  by 
Henry  V. 

1914  Peter  George  Mode,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Influence  of  the  Black  Death  on  the  English  Monasteries. 

1915  Arthur  Henry  Hirsch,  Professor  of  History,  Ohio  Wesleyan  College, 

Delaware,  Ohio. 
The  Huguenots  in  South  Carolina. 

1919  Lyford    Paterson    Edwards,    St.    Stephen's    College,    Annandale-on- 

Hudson,  N.Y. 
The  Transformation  of  Early  Christianity  from  an  Eschatological  to 

a  Socialized  Movement. 
Daniel  C.   Holtom,   Professor,   Japan   Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 

30  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
The  Political  Philosophy  of  Modern  Shinto :  A  Problem  in  Christian 

Missions. 

1920  John  Thomas  McNeill,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada. 

The  Celtic  Penitentials  and  Their  Influence  on  Continental  Chris- 
tianity. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

1909     Herbert   Francis   Evans,    Professor   of   Religious   Education,    Pacific 
Theological  Seminary,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Religious  and  Moral  Education  through  the  Periodical  Press. 
1911     Arthur  Jackson  Hall,   Professor  of  Psychology,   Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex. 
Religious  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  and  City  of 
New  York. 
1913     Frank  Otis  Erb,  Educational  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Development  of  the  Young  People's  Movement  in  Modern  Chris- 
tianity. 
William  Norman  Hutchins,  Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church,  Kentville, 
Nova  Scotia. 
Social  Service  in  Religious  Education. 
Katsuji  Kato,  Y.M.C.A.  Secretary  for  Japanese  Students  in  America, 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Psychology  of  the  Religious  Experience  of  Typical  Japanese 
Christians. 
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1914  Daniel  Jchnson  Fleming,   Professor  of  Missions,   Union  Theological 

Seminary,  New  York,  N.Y. 
The  Development  of  an  Autonomous  Church  in  India. 

Adrian  Augustus  Holtz,  General  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A.,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
The  Moral  and  Religious  Element  in  American  Education  to  1800. 

Herbert    Finley    Rudd,    Professor,    West    China    Union    University, 
Chengtu,  Szechuan,  China. 
The  Chinese  Moral  Sentiments  before  Confucius:    A  Study  in  the 
Origin  of  Ethical  Valuation. 

1915  Addie  Grace  Wardle,  22  W.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  History  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1903    Frank  Graves  Cressey,  Clergyman,  11  Drake  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  Church  and  the  Young  Man. 

1905    Richard  Roy  Perkins,  Executive  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delinquents. 

Albert  Judson  Steelman,  Professor,  Union  Evangelical  Seminary,  Rio 
Piedras,  Porto  Rico. 
Charities  for  Children  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

1913    Norman  Joseph  Ware,  Professor  of  Applied  Sociology,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. 
An  Instrumental  Interpretation  of  Social  Theory:  "L'Ordre  naturel  et 
essentiel   des   societes   politiques"   of  Le   Mercier   de   La   Rivere; 
Physiocrat. 

1919    Lorenzo  Dow  Weyand,  Professor  of  Sociology,  William  Jewell  College, 
Liberty,  Mo. 
A  Study  of  Wage  Payment  to  Prisoners  as  a  Penal  Method. 


SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1921-22 
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Summer 
1921 

Autumn 
1921 

Winter 
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Spring 
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STUDF.NT8 
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M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

w. 

T. 

Graduate  Divinity  School 

Unclassified  Divinity  students. . . 
English  Theological  Seminary. . . 

ISO 
4 
58 

16 
1 

21 

20:. 
5 
79 

104 
4 

17 
4 

121 
8 

Ill 
3 

18 
7 

10 

115 
4 

19 
3 

134 

7 

268 
8 
58 

36 
10 
21 

304 
18 
79 

Total  Divinity  students .... 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary — 

251 

34 
12 

38 

"6 

289 

34 

18 

108 

33 
5 

21 

3 

7 
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36 
12 

114 

27 
4 

25 

3 

7 
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30 
11 
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3 

22 

1 
9 
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12 
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63 
15 

67 

6 

12 
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69 

27 
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